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Ir you had chanced into one of our offices not long ago, 
you'd have had—an eyeful .. . half a dozen full-grown 
men down on their hands and knees, busily pushing toy 
taxi-cabs, trucks, tractors and pleasure cars from desk 
to scrap-basket, to water cooler, and back again. In the 
corner you’d have seen an empty box, labeled “Samples 
from the Arcade Manufacturing Company, Freeport, Ill.” 
Business? You bet! The serious business of inspect- 
ing the samples our client sent for the preparation of 
their fall and Christmas advertising. Once more we 
were ten-year-old kids, played like kids, thought like kids. 
And out of this came the inspiration for the advertis- 
ing. Out of the toys and into the copy went the spirit of 
play, of enthusiastic fun, of honest-to-goodness happiness. 
We have found that the strongest selling point in a 
product is the idea it embodies. And so in Arcade adver- 
tising we made the toys a means rather than an end. 
Our reputation for finding the idea is something of 
which we are—not ashamed. 


N. W. AYER & SON 


ADVERTISING HEADQUARTERS, PHILADELPHIA 
NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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Farmers Can Be Reached Economically 


Only Through The Farm Papers 


"Tite farmer and his family are not greatly influenced by 
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the publicity media that influence city dwellers; the 

































rural circulation of such media is too “thin.” Their This 
farm papers are their “trade journals,” their magazines, their 
newspapers, their billboards and their shop windows. 
And farm papers must of necessity play an important part in 
any plan of publicity that is truly national, because the rural AM 
market represents nearly 50% of the nation’s buying power. conc 
The Standard Farm Paper Unit is the largest and most in- vestigi 
fluential medium through which you can reach that rich me 
market. It gives you the national coverage that you require : ords 
—two million (2,000,000) ABC circulation—plus the local the in 
prestige of 15 influential home-state publications. hee 
That local prestige is a tremendously important influence on fine m 
your dealer and distributor organizations. They are chiefly marke 
concerned with the local influence of the publications you the in 
use, and in the smaller towns and cities, where most of your when 
dealers are located, the rural com- the s 
Kansas Farmer aii munity represents 60% or more of found 
The Breeder's Gazette their market. pond 
essive Farmer 
Fed a . dng e For the benefit of such dealers, on fey 
The Wisconsin Agriculturist 22d your own salesmen,—plus the It j 
The American Agriculturist farm statistics and facts that influ as 
Wallases’ Vermer ence sales—we can give you the — I 
ane tenes Beamer circulation of the Standard Farm tots 
The Pacific Rural Press Unit, broken down to counties—a mm 
Chie Farmer worth-while help in getting your aa 
icaiiveida Ceomer salesmen to properly merchandise § °° 
Missouri Ruralist your consumer advertising. inaines 
= ‘ $ h 
2,000,000 Circulation—One Order, One Plate, One Bil a? 
ticle al 
G. qa will ext 
e of the 
STANDARD ?réri'n UNIT] 
closely 
PAPER possible 
WALLACE C, RICHARDSON, Gen’l Manager activitie 
Chicago New York any spe 
Courtney D. Freeman, Western Mgr. Willard R. Downing, Eastern Mg. I am 
307 North Michigan Ave. 250 Park Ave. Scramble 
San Francisco, 547 Howard Street . § ‘tue tha 
parative! 


Your Sales Problem is National—That of Your Degler} yet haa 


is Local—The Standard Farm Paper Unit Meets Both oamey 
yo 
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An Introduction to the Marketing 
Problems of Rayon 


This Gigantic New Industry Is Going to Do Some Interesting Market 
Development Work 


By John Allen Murphy 


AM confronted with the task of 
condensing a two weeks’ in- 
vestigation of the rayon industry 
into two articles of about 3,000 
words each. When I set out on 
the investigation this did not seem 
so difficult. I had 


tised and sold and how the prod- 
uct is being used in numerous 
industries, would be giving a lop- 
sided picture of the subject. In 
fact, as is so often the case with 
a new industry, the most interest- 

ing part of the 
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intended to con- rayon business is 
fine myself to the To give an idea of the the production 
marketing side of way the rayon industry has side. 
the industry, but grown, we attach the world’s Therefore, be- 
when I got into production figures for var- fore we attempt 
the subject I ious years, starting with the to discuss rayon 
found that no year 1901, when the first from the sales 
such imitations figures for the industry were standpoint, let us 
could be placed gathered : first find out 
on rayon. what the product 
It is within the | i911  avoovood. is and what is its 
usual province of 1914 26,000,000 . history. Until the 
Printers’ INK to te 40°000'000 a adoption, in 1924, 
treat of the ad- 1920 50,000,000 « of the generic 
vertising, selling 1921 65,000,000 “ name Rayon, this 
and merchandis- a 37000" 000 xs product was vari- 
ing phases of 1924 1411164000“ ously known as 
business. It often 1925 185,000,000 “ (Est.) artificial silk, 
happens, how- tibre silk, art silk. 
ever, that an ar- etc. Rayon is of 
ticle about selling or advertising vegetable origin. It is a result of 


the chemical treatment of cellulose. 
And cellulose, any student of 
botany will tell you, is the funda- 
mental material in the structure of 
plants. Rayon is made according 
to four processes—viscose, nitro- 
cellulose, cupra ammonium, and 
acetate. 

The viscose process is the one 
most commonly used. Frank L. 
Sherrer, of Harvey Fisk & Sons, 
the bankers, says that about 75 per 
cent of the world’s production of 
rayon is made according to the 


will extend far back into the vitals 
of the industry. All the depart- 
ments of business are today so 
closely inter-related that it is im- 
possible to unscramble its manifold 
activities and isolate marketing or 
any special activity from the rest. 

am not going to try to un- 
scramble the rayon industry. It is 
true that the industry is so com- 
paratively new that it has not as 
yet had time to become thoroughly 
scrambled. Nevertheless, to write 
only of how rayon is being adver- 
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viscose process. This process was 
originated in 1892. The British 
have played the biggest part in 
perfecting it. It is the most im- 
portant process, because it enables 
the rayon manufacturer to use 
almost any kind of a vegetable 
fibre in its making. 

Something like 18 per cent of 
the world production of rayon is 
made after the _ nitro-cellulose 
process. This method is founded 
on the process of Count Hilaire de 
Chardonnet, the Frenchman who is 
given credit for having invented 
artificial silk. He took out his 
first patent in 1884. 

he cupra-ammonium process 
accounts for about 5 per cent of 
the world’s process. Wood pulp is 
the base used. The Germans have 
made the greatest headway in de- 
veloping this process. 

In the neighborhood of 1 per 
cent of the total production comes 
from the acetate process. It is my 
understanding that this is the 
latest process to be developed. 
While this method of production 
is the most expensive, authorities 
in the trade claim that the result- 
ing product more nearly resembles 
silk than the rayon of any other 
process. Mr. Sherrer told me that 
this process is an outgrowth of 
war chemistry. During the war, 
acetate of cellulose was used to 
waterproof the wings of airplanes. 
After the war was over, the fac- 
tories producing this material 
found themselves all dressed up 
but they had no place to go. 
Chemists began to work on the 
problem and soon were able to 
utilize the process in making 
rayon. 

As far as the chemically unedu- 
cated layman is concerned, there 
does not seem to be much differ- 
ence in these processes. I mention 
them, however, because it is well 
for the future of the industry that 
rayon may be made in a variety 
of ways and from different base 
materials. The materials now 
used mostly are wood pulp and 
cotton linters. With a possible tim- 
ber shortage staring the world in 
the face, an industry that promises 
to grow to such proportions as 
does rayon, should not base its 
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future on an uncertain supply of 
raw material. It seems, however, 
that the rayon manufacturers need 
not worry about this. It appears 
that rayon may be made out of 
any plant that has the right kind 
of cellulose composition. 

When Count Hilaire de Char 
donnet invented artificial silk, he 
found one of the pots of gold 
at the end of the rainbow toward 
which alchemists and later chem- 
ists had been struggling for cen- 
turies. Artificial silk is the first 
textile material that man has been 
able to contribute to industry, All 
other textile materials in existence 
—wool, silk, cotton and linen—are 
products of nature. Wool is the 
coat of the sheep. Silk is the 
cocoon of the silkworm and other 
insects. Cotton is the fruit of the 
cotton-plant. Linen is made of the 
fibre of flax. Ina sense, artificial 
silk, or rayon, to use its approved 
name, is a product of nature inas- 
much as cellulose is its basie con- 
stituent, but it is a natural product 
that has been metamorphosed 
through the magic of man’s chem- 
istry. 

Man has done a lot with rayon 
since Chardonnet invented it. The 
Count’s material was little more 
than a chemist’s toy. For years, 
the textiles made of rayon were 
hard, dull, did not wear well, and 
could scarcely be washed at all. 
Practically no attempt was made 
to work rayon commercially unti 
the early years of the present 
century. Even then, these attempts 
did not amount to much, except 
possibly they laid the foundation 
for all the vast improvements that 
have since been made in the pro 
duction of the material. The 
companies that first entered the 
business failed. No definite prog- 
ress was made until the English 
entered it, particularly until the 
Courtaulds got into the business 
The forerunners of this organiz- 
tion did not succeed. The present 
company was registered in Eng- 
land in 1913, and has made astor 
ishing strides ever since. 

However, it is since the war that 
the industry has made its greatest 
advancement both in the quality of 
the material and the increase im its 
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production. The war stimulated 
invention marvelously. For years 
after the war ended, we heard 
stories of how these martian in- 
ventions were to be applied to the 
uses of peace. For a time, this 
seemed to be just talk. Few, if 
any, war-time products were being 
put on the peace market. But 
there was much activity in this di- 
rection. The public is now being 
given the results of this activity. 
The wonderful improvement in the 
quality, usability and practicability 
of present-day rayon over its crude 
prototype of a quarter century ago, 
is one concrete evidence of the 
activity that has been going on in 
chemical and mechanical labora- 
tories. 

Especially has there been much 
activity in this country in the 
rayon industry since the war. Not 
only have our efforts in the busi- 
ness consisted of developing new 
uses for this material, but also in 
the actual production of rayon 
itself. The pioneer rayon manu- 
facturer in the United States is 
the Viscose Company. It started 
commercial production in 1911. 
Not only is this the pioneer com- 
pany, but it is also the largest 
American producer. This company 
made two false beginnings before 
it finally got its successful start 
in 1911. Early in the century, an 
American organization obtained 
the patent rights to the viscose 
process, but nothing came of the 
venture. It was about 1905 that 
another company was organized to 
make a second attempt. It was 
operated on a small scale for three 
or four years and then failed. 
About two years later, the Amer- 
ican Viscose Company was 
organized by Samuel Courtaulds 
& Co., Ltd., of Coventry, England. 
From the time Courtaulds took 
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hold, the company has been sug. 
cessful. Courtaulds have remained 
in control ever since. The name 
of the company, however, has singe 
been changed to the Viscose Com. 
pany of America. 

To give an idea of the extent of 
the rayon industry in the United 
States, it might be well to cata. 
logue the other American pro- 
ducers. I am indebted to Textil 
World for the list. While in the 
preparation of these articles | 
secured interviews with more than 
fifty authorities in the trade, most 
of the figures and technical facts 
which I am attempting to distil for 
popular understanding were taken 
from a 132-page rayon supple 
ment which Textile World issued 
on September 26 

The second largest producer of 
rayon in this country is the Dy 
Pont Rayon Company. This was 
organized in 1920 as the Du Pont 
Fibre Silk Co. It was the re 
sult of a union between the great 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & (©. 
with Comptoir des Textiles Arti- 
ficiels, of Paris, France. By this 
merger with the French company, 
du Pont secured the patent rights 
to the viscose process. The first 
du Pont plant was at Buffalo. A 
second plant was put in operation 
at Old Hickory, Tenn., this year 
By 1926, the company will be pro 
ducing from 12,000,000 to 15,000; 
000 pounds of rayon annually. 

Tubize Artificial Silk Co. of 
America was organized in 192) 
This company is really an ott 
growth of the Belgian company 
of much the same name. 
process followed uses cotton lint 
ers as its base. 

Industrial Fibre Corp. of Amer- 
ica. The year 1920 was a great one 
for this industry, because it was i 
that year that so many companies 





CONSUMPTION OF RAYON BY INDUSTRIES 
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The 12 issues of Needlecraft 
Magazine, ending with 
December 1925, carried more 
net cash advertising than any 
previous 12 issues. 


Each year finds Needle- 
craft's position among 
worthwhile media more 
secure—a tribute not only 
to its intrinsic value as an 
advertising medium, but to 
the sound business principles 
upon which it operates. 


ROBERT B. JOHNSTON, 
Advertising Manager 


Needlecraft Magazine 
50 E. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 


can increase the sale of 


Robert B. Johnston, Advertising Manager 


Send complete analysis of Needlecraft 
Magazine's circulation and reason why it 
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were organized. It was the result of 
the consolidation of the American 
Borvisk Co. and the Snia Viscosa 
Company, of Italy. It uses Italian 
patents and follows the viscose 
process with wool pulp as a base. 
Recently, however, the control of 
this company was acquired by 
Americans. The Industrial Rayon 
Corporation was organized as a 
holding company for these in- 
terests. 

American Cellulose & Chemical 
Mfg. Co. Ltd. This is another 
unit in the field that grew out of a 


foreign concern. The _ original 
company in Great Britain manu- 
factures ‘Celanese.” The Ameri- 


can company is marketing its prod- 
uct under this same trade-mark. 
It is the tariff which primarily 
causes these leading foreign manu- 
facturers of rayon to start in- 
dependent units in this country. 
The United States is by far the 
world’s best market for rayon, but 
the material imported from Europe 
into this country has to climb a 
tariff wall of considerable height 


—at present 45 per cent ad 
valorem. 
The Lustron Co., Inc. Makes 


the trade-marked product “Lus- 
tron.” 

American Bemberg Corp. Or- 
ganized only this year, as a re- 
sult of an “arrangement between 
J. P. Bemberg Ltd. of Barmen, 
Germany, and the Vereinigte 
Glanzstoff-Fabriken, of Elberfeld, 
Germany.” . 

Belamose Corp. Started this 
year. Company is a union of Bel- 
gian and American interests. 

Acme Artificial Silk Co. An- 
other concern of 1920 nativity. 

In addition to the above, Textile 
World lists the following as manu- 
facturers that have not yet reached 
large production or about which 
there is little information: 


Cupra, Inc., Clifton, N. J. 

James H. Hooper Mfg. Co., Balti- 
more, Md. 

Klis Rayon Corp. of Bos- 


ton, Mass. 

Lyons Artificial Silk Co., 
ville, Pa. 

Pacific Cellulose Co., 
Creek, Calif. 

Rayon Silk Co. of America, Chester, 
Pa. 


America, 
Sellers- 


Inc., Walnut 


Of course, that list may not be 
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complete, but it certainly includes 
all the important factors in the ip. 
dustry in this country as this js 
being written. However, many 
new concerns are planning to enter 
the field. It is likely that several 
of the cotton mills may enter the 
lists of rayon manufacturers, espe- 
cially since rayon is rapidly becom- 
ing an important ally to cotton in 
cotton textiles. So far, though, 
there is nothing definite to record 
about this phase of the industry's 
expansion. It is said that more 
than 100 companies in this field 
were actually organized or 4at- 
tempted to organize in the United 
States during the last five years, 
It is obvious that many of these 
promotions died in their incipiency. 

It is to be expected that the in- 
dustry underwent greater expan- 
sion in this country during this 
period than anywhere else in the 
world. Nevertheless, there was 
some expansion in the business 
throughout the world. Last year, 
sixteen nations turned in rayon 
production figures. Of these 
countries, Austria, Poland, Czecho- 
slovakia, Japan, Hungary, Spain, 
Sweden and Russia had no pro 
duction figures in 1923. Their 
production was estimated in the 
1924 round-up, however. 

With this world-wide activity in 
the business, one must be for 
given a fear that the industry may 
presently be over-producing. It 
appears, however, that any such 
fears are groundless. Though th 
growth in rayon production during 
the last twenty-five years has bee 
enormous, the present world pro- 
duction is anything but burden 
some. In 1901, the world pro 
duced only 1,500,000 pounds of 
artificial silk. By 1911, the 
duction had climbed to 20,000, 
pounds. Last year’s world pro 
duction is estimated to have bee 
141,164,400 pounds. Brown Broth 
ers & Co., the bankers, conserve 
tively estimate 1925’s world output 
at 150,000,000 pounds. Other est 
mates run as high as 200,000, 
pounds. Figures on current outpt 
indicate that 185,000,000 pound 
will not come far from bein the 
amount of rayon that wi 
turned out this year. 
(Continued on page 161) 
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Shoe Wholesalers Pick Up the 
Gauntlet 


They Use Paid Advertising in Business Papers to Prove Their Right 
to Existence 


, By W. B. 


] NDEVIDUALLY, and by word 
of mouth, wholesalers in many 
lines have had a great deal to say 
—principally of a complaining 
character. But collectively, and 
by printers’ ink, wholesalers have 
been as silent as a mummy in an 
undisturbed tomb of the sixteenth 
Egyptian dynasty. 

Wholesalers have been under 
attack—in fact, they have been 
under fierce bombardment at times. 
But they have made no attempt to 
fight back; that is, as a group and 
in an effective manner. Instead, 
they have turned the other cheek 
or used popgun methods of de- 
fense. 

A number of manufacturers who 
have not relished the situation into 
which the wholesaler has been 
forced, have endeavored to fight 
his battles for him. For example, 
an article in the November 12 issue 
of Printers’ INK told how 
M. C. D. Borden & Sons, Inc., 
’ were advertising in business papers 
for the purpose of justifying the 
jobber and proving that he per- 
forms a _ necessary economic 
function. Ostby & Barton have 
used business-paper space to tell 
retailers a thing or two about job- 
bers. The Reliance Manufactur- 
ing Company has done likewise; 
also the Kleinert Rubber Company, 
the North American Lace Com- 
pany and the Piqua Hosiery Com- 
pany. The jobber-boosting cam- 
paigns of all these manufacturers 
have been described in various is- 
sues of PrinTERS’ INK. 

But despite these examples of 
what could be done to advance 
their cause, and despite the wealth 
of argument which is available to 
prove their case, wholesalers, as a 
whole, have done little more than 
grin and bear it, or complain. The 
Wholesale Coal Trade Associa- 


tion of New York, way back in 
1920, did a little advertising to ex- 


Edwards 


plain their fuiactions, but their ef- 
fort did not last very long, nor 
apparently did it make any great 
impression. Several associations 
of wholesale grocers have dis- 
cussed and considered advertising 
—but the campaigns never got be- 
yond the discussion and considera- 
tion stage. Up in Canada, about 
250 wholesale grocers are using 
group advertising to establish their 
economic position in distribution, 
but that isn’t going to be of any 
considerable help to wholesalers in 
the United States. 

Now, however, a_ group of 
wholesalers in this country have at 
last taken up arms in their own 
defense. The group goes under 
the name of the National Associa- 


tion of Shoe Wholesalers. This 
association is running full-page 
advertisements in a_ shoe trade 


paper, in which the economic func- 


tions of shoe wholesalers are 
pointed out. The campaign start- 
ed in May. Each page is solid 


text; the message running to about 
75 or 100 words in each case. 
Here is a typical piece of copy: 


The wholesaler’s chief concern is the 
same as the retailer’s chief concern— 
namely, selling. 

Unlike the manufacturer, he is not 
distracted by questions of production, nor 
does he try to meet national needs or 
suit country-wide conditions. The whole 
saler concentrates on his own territory, 
and he can so effectively serve the 
dealer because he knows the Jocal con 
ditions better than anyone working at a 
distance could possibly know them. 


It will be noticed that in this 
copy the wholesalers are not at all 
backward about telling what they 
do and the reasons why they caf 
do these things better than anyone 
else. For some unknown reason, 
wholesalers seem to have adopted 
the attitude that their lot in life 
was meekly to accept whatever 
came their way and to refrain 
from answering back. On the 
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Putting the Laboratory Test — FIRST — to What 


The Youth’s Companion Prints for Boys 


What to Make and How to Make It, epitomizes one of the practical 
innovations in the new Youth's Companion. Before instructions 
for making or building are published, the formula, plan or design 
is first put through the “Y.C. Lab.” Here every element is sub- 
mitted to the acid test—and in collaboration with faculty mem- 
bers of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. Instructions 
as published, are correct—they work in practice. Be it a golf 
ball tester, a garage, an advanced radio assembly or a motor boat, 
the Laboratory Proves the Pudding, first. 


The Youth’s Companion Laboratory is a national society. The 
Youth's Companion itself is a national publication. It is compan- 
ion, guide and stimulating friend to the youngsters of 225,000 
American homes — youngsters who raise a potent voice in what 
they want themselves and what they want their families to have 
in automobiles, breakfast foods, radios, books, clothes, tooth paste 
and what not. To tell the story of your product to this repre- 
sentative young audience, The Youth’s Companion offers an 
attractive advertising rate to a circulation of 225,000 net paid 
(A.B.C.), with short closing date and immediate national public- 
ity. Shall we quote by wire or telephone? 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION 


8 Arlington Street, Boston, Mass. 
AN ATLANTIC PUBLICATION 
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other hand, those who have at- 
tacked the wholesaler have not 
been particularly careful to be 
mild in their language. It is in- 
teresting, therefore, to see that 
these, shoe wholesalers are going 
right to the mat and saying ex- 
actly what is on their minds. 
Here is another advertisement : 


The wholesaler extends to the shoe 
retailer an invaluable buying service. 

In these days of rapid style changes, 
it is necessary to be in constant touch 
with the manufacturer and to make a 
wise selection from among the competing 
brands. This function the wholesaler 
performs for the retailer, 
the time, labor and cost of frequent 
trips to market. 


This campaign is not going to set 
the world afire. However, inas- 
much as it represents one of the 
first, if not the first, concerted 
printed rejoinder which jobbers in 
any industry have made to the 
bombardment to which they have 
been subjected, it merits at least 
a little attention from manufac- 
turers in all lines in which the 
wholesaler plays a part. Perhaps 
jobbers in other industries will 
take heart at this unwonted dis- 
play of courage. Perhaps they 
will get together, by industries, 
and turn the guns on their enemies. 
If they do, this advertising will 
not be without its results—and 
those results are going to have a 
very direct reaction on manufac- 
turers. 


Walter R. Hine Elected Presi- 
dent of Seaman Agency 


Walter R. Hine, vice-president and 
general manager of [Frank Seaman, 
Incorporated, New York advertising 
agency, was elected president at a meet- 
ing of the directors which was held 
last week. He succeeds Frank Seaman, 
who has become chairman of the board. 

Mr. Hine has been associated with 
Mr. Seaman for the last thirty years 
and, from the time the business was in- 
corporated in 1905, he has been vice 
president and general manager. 


De Miracle Account for 
Harry C. Michaels 


The De Miracle Chemical Company, 
New York, has appointed the Harry 
C. Michaels Company, Inc., New York 
advertising agency, to direct its adver- 
tising account. A national campaign is 
being planned, to start in February, 
1926. Women’s and general magazines 
will be used. 


saving him , / 
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North Carolina Sandhills to 
Be Advertised 


A five-year campaign will be started 
this month to advertise the Sandhills 
section of North Carolina to tourists 
farmers and home-seekers. A fund of 
$70,000 has been obtained for the cam. 
paign, which is sponsored by the Sang. 
hills Information Bureau, an_organiz. 
tion of business men of Pinehurst, 
Southern Pines, Aberdeen and Pine 
Bluff. At the start newspapers in New 
York, Buffalo, Boston, Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh, Cleveland and Detroit wij 
be used. Early next year farm papers 
in the South and newspapers in Fiori 
and Western North Carolina will be 
used. The E. G. Stellings Company, 
Wilmington, N. C., advertising agency, 
direct the account. 


Hazard Agency to Direct 
Snia-Viscosa Advertising 


The Commercial Fibre Company of 
America, Inc., New York, sole agent 
in the United States and Camada for 
the products of the Snia-Viscosa Com. 
pany, Turin, Italy, has appointed the 
Hazard Advertising Corporation, also 
of New York, to direct the advertising 
of these products. The Snia-Viscos 
Company manufactures rayon, under 
the trade name Mistletoe, and an arti- 
ficial wool fibre which it is. marketing 
under the trade name Sniafil. 


Warner Corset Account for 
Frank Presbrey Agency 


The Warner’ Brothers Company, 
Bridgeport, Conn., has placed the at 
vertising of Warner’s and Redfern cor 
sets, and its other products, with the 
Frank Presbrey Company, New Yor 
advertising agency. Plans for 1926 in 
clude the use of national women’ 
magazines. 


P. E. Chamberlain, New Mar 


mon Sales Manager 
Percy E. Chamberlain has been # 
pointed sales manager of the Nordyke 
& Marmon Company, Indianapolis 
Colin A. Campbell has been made sales 
promotion manager of the Marmon 
company. 


Bishopric Account with 
J. Walter Thompson 


The Bishopric Manufacturing Com 
pany, Cincinnati, has appointed 
J. Walter Thompson Company, Ine, 
New York, to direct the advertising 
of Bishopric base, Bishopric stucco 
Bishopric sunfast finish. 


Has Wheatsworth Account 

The F. H. Bennett Biscuit Com 
pany, New York, Wheatsworth biseutt, 
has appointed Olmstead, Perrin & 
Leffingwel], Inc., advertising agency of 
that city, to direct its advertising #& 
count. 
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Many ‘One-paper-list’” Ad- 
vertisers would find a news- 
paper like the BUFFALO 
FIMES a Regular Treasure 
Island if they would make a 
trip up the River of Progress 
and climb over the Boulder of 


Habit. 


Take the necessary steps; the 
Gold is there. 
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Pity thi 


(They’re vastijyt, 


RIMY letters clutter 

the mail, and the 
kids are “being good” 
for Santa Claus. 


Mother and father are 
busy with holiday lists 
and: budget. 


Everybody has money— 
everybody is spending it. 








Pity the poor more than 
usual this year, for they 


Chicago Heralin: 


NEW YORK: 1834 Broadway 
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are surrounded by greater 
prosperity than ever 
before. 


* ¢ © * 8 9 


A million people read 
the Herald €& Examiner 
every day. To the last 
one their buying sense 
is quickened at this 
season when wants are 
multiplied—and happily, 
money is plentiful. 








d Examiner 


SAN FRANCISCO: Monadnock Bidg. 
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Where Wealth Is Centered 
Is Your Best Automobile Market 


This fact is proved by the records of motor 
sales and ownership. 


Of the 5,124 automobiles registered in 
1924 in Illinois, costing above $2,000 each, 
3,844 or 74%0 per cent—were registered from 
Chicago. 

Of the 38,319 automobiles costing between 
$1,000 and $2,000, registered in 1924, 22,496 
or 58%0 per cent—were registered from 
Chicago. 

In the upkeep and replacement of these 
cars, and in the sales of new cars; these pro- 
portions will be approximately maintained. 


Obviously, the best market for automobiles 
and automotive accessories is in this area of 
concentrated buying power. It is equally 
obvious that the most effective medium for 
reaching and selling this market is The 
Chicago Daily News which publishes a 
greater volume of display advertising than 
any other Chicago daily newspaper. 


The Daily News is the most effective sell- 
ing force in Chicago because its 400,000 daily 
average circulation—approximately 1,200,000 
daily readers—is concentrated 94 per cent in 
Chicago and its suburbs. 


THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


First in Chicago 
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National Advertisers Fix on Policy 
of Co-operation 





New President of Association of National Advertisers Says Policy Is 
to Put Feet under Same Table with Other Advertising Interests 


HE Association of National Ad- 

vertisers wants to put its feet 
under the same table with all other 
advertising interests and talk ad- 
vertising with them. It seeks co-op- 
eration from all other advertising 
interests to the end that advertis- 
ing may be more 
economically 
used as a selling 
tool. It wants 
to talk about 
advertising not 
for the sake of 
glorifying ad- 
vertising, but in 
ordtr to sell 
goods at lower 
costs. 

This is a sum- 
marized state- 
ment of the 
policy the association has: set for 
itself as the newly elected presi- 
dent, Edward T. Hall, vice-presi- 
dent of the Ralston Purina Com- 
pany, of St. Louis, has expressed it. 

A year ago Philip L. Thomson, 
in his address as retiring president 
of the association, and Lynn 
Sumner, in his address as Mr. 
Thomson’s successor, pledged the 
association to a policy of harmony 
with all other advertising interests. 
Mr. Hall’s statement of policy car- 
ries the association a step farther 
and invites co-operation from all 
advertising interests. 

The new president was elected at 
the association’s annual convention 
held last week at Washington, 
D. C. He comes into office with a 
record that shows much work done 
for the association. He has served 
on many committees; held various 
offices for a number of years, and 
often addressed meetings of the 
association on his own company’s 
actual experience with advertising, 
giving freely of the facts that his 
company had spent money to get. 

The convention this year, if it 
needs a description, might be called 
the association’s newspaper conven- 
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tion. Last year it was a magazine 
meeting, since it was then ad- 
dressed by a number of magazine 
publishing house executives on 
magazine circulation methods. This 
year four newspaper executives 
spoke before the association. They 
were Don Seitz, of the New York 
Evening World; Marcellus Mur- 
dock, of the Wichita, Kans., 
Beacon; L. E. McGivena, of the 
New York Daily News, and Don 
Bridge, of the Indianapolis News. 
The list of newspaper men should 
in reality be extended to cover five, 
inasmuch as J. Thomas Lyons, who 
was formerly with the Baltimore 
News, spoke on newspaper adver- 
tising. 

Discussion of the information 
that these newspaper executives 
gave the association and of news- 
paper advertising problems, led to 
the adoption of two resolutions 
on newspaper advertising. 

The first- of these resolutions 
was concerned with the differential 
in rate on national and local ad- 
vertising in newspapers. This par- 
ticular subject had been presented 
from two points of view by two 
different newspaper speakers, Mr. 
Seitz and Mr. Murdock. Mr. 
Seitz, in his address, made the 
point that a newspaper pursuing a 
policy that set a higher rate for 
national over local advertising was 
short-sighted. Mr. Murdock ex- 
plained why he was convinced that 
for certain newspaper publishers 
there was no other logical step to 
take other than to charge a higher 
rate for national over local adver- 
tising. The association’s resolu- 
tion on this subject said: 

Whereas, the Association of Na- 
tional Advertisers has found among 
newspapers no consistent practice in 
the establishment of rates as between 
local and national advertisers, be it 

Resolved, that this convention 
recommend to the association’s directors 
that they continue their efforts by and 
with the co-operation of the American 
Newspaper Publishers Association, the 
American Association of Advertising 
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Agencies, and other organizations inter- 
ested, to bring about a more logical 
and equitable newspaper advertising 
rate structure to the end that this 
valuable medium may be utilized by 
national advertisers in larger measure 
as a factor in more economical selling 
and distribution. 


The second resolution on news- 
paper advertising opposed the prac- 
tice of newspaper publishers of 
both morning and evening editions 
in selling “these two separate and 
distinct publications to national ad- 
vertisers only as one unit.” This 
resolution said: 


Whereas, the members of the As- 
sociation of National Advertisers are 
extensive users of newspaper space and 

Whereas, their use of such space 
should be determined by scientific study 
and be limited by economical consid- 
erations with interest to eliminate waste, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved that the Association of Na- 
tional Advertisers, by vote of its mem- 
bership in annual convention assembled, 
expresses itself as unalterably opposed 
to the practice of newspaper publishers 
of both evening and morning papers of 
selling these two separate and distinct 
publications to national advertisers only 
as one unit; and be it further 

Resolved, that it seriously objects to 
the discrimination shown by publishers 
of such combination in selling local 
advertisers either unit of their combi- 
nation separately, while refusing to so 
sell them to national advertisers. 


The revised postal rates put into 
effect by the Government on April 
15 of this year came in for severe 
criticism in an address made by a 
member of the association, R. N. 
Fellows, of the Addressograph 
Company. As a result of his ad- 
dress the association passed a res- 
olution that asks Congress to vote 
a return to 1920 rates on second 
class matter and to 1924 rates on 
first, third and fourth class matter. 

In his address ‘against the pres- 
ent increased rates, Mr. Fellows 
stressed a point that was the sub- 
ject of an editorial in Printers’ 
In« a short time ago when he said: 

“If Congress had followed the 
advice of the Post Office Depart- 
ment and let rates alone, and pro- 
ceeded on the principle that Henry 
Ford has found so_ successful, 
namely, decreasing prices and in- 
creasing volume, national distribu- 
tors and local dealers would not 
now have to face the necessity of 
reducing their mailings of sales lit- 
erature at such an alarming rate 
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as thousands of users of the mails 
are now doing.” 
The exact text of the associa 


tion’s 
was: 


resolution on postal rates 


Whereas, Congress at its sixty-eighth 


session 


increased postal rates to g 


prohibitive point without any scientific 


basis, 


therefore to the detriment of 


American industry, an 

Whereas, except for charges improp. 
erly allocated to the Post Office De 
partment, the Department is now pro. 


ducing 


a substantial profit over and 


above the cost of carrying the mails 


and 


Whereas, said rate increases are dis. 
criminatory and amount to a_ special 
tax upon those who use the mails, be it 

Resolved, that the Association of 
National Advertisers composed of lead- 
ing manufacturers of all lines of 
American industry, by vote of its mem. 
bership in annual convention assembled, 
protest the increases as adopted, and 

Resolved, that we advocate the re 


turn 
effect 
1920 


of second class rates to those in 
in 1920 for the reason that the 
rates produced the greatest vol- 


ume of revenue from that class of mail 
for the Department, and 
Resolved, that we advocate the re 


turn 
rates 


of first, third and fourth class 
to those in effect in 1924 for 


the reason that those rates, long in effect, 


were 


scientifically arrived at by the 


Post Office Department from the stand- 
pont of the cost of carrying the mail, 
the proper balance of the mail and 


the 


public service which the Post 
Office. 


Department should render 


American business, and be it further 

Resolved, that this resolution be 
spread upon the Minutes of the Asso 
ciation and that copies hereof be for- 
warded to each Congressman and Sem 
tor, the President of the United States, 
the Postmaster General, and other ip 
terested parties. 


In addition to newspaper publish- 
ers and executives the convention 
was addressed by manufacturers, 
educators and retailers. Summa 
ries of, or high spots from, their 
addresses follow this report under 
the following headings: 


(1) 
(2) 
(3) 
(4) 


(5) 
(6) 


(7) 
(8) 


Armstrong Finds Jobber Cheap 
est Sales Channel 
Tendencies in Retailing 
Filene on the Future of Adver 
tising 
Conservatism in Newspaper 
Merchandising Service . 
What Is Dishonest Substitution’ 
Plan for Standardizing 
cess Colors 
Why General Electric Uses it 
stitutional Advertising 
Department Stores Block Mass 
Production 


Many entertainment _ features 
marked this convention. At the ar 
nual banquet there were addresses 
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by Merle Thorpe, editor of The 
Nation’s Business, and Strickland 
Gillilan. An outstanding social event 
was a call by members of the as- 
sociation upon President Coolidge, 
and later an opportunity to be photo- 
graphed with the President on the 
White House grounds. This par- 
ticular event came close to being 
cancelled by the President because 
of pressure of work. However, 
when the President learned that 
the Association of National Ad- 
vertisers had made an Amherst 
graduate its head, he _ carried 
through the program scheduled for 
him for personal reasons. 

In addition to electing a new 
president the association also 
elected three vice-presidents. They 
are: S. E. Conybeare, Armstrong 
Cork Company; W. K. Burlen, 
New England Confectionery Com- 
pany, and A. D. Welton, Con- 
tinental & Commercial Nationa! 
Bank. 

New elections to the board of 
directors at this meeting include: 
Carl Gazley, Yawman & Erbe 
Mfg. Company; B. Lichtenberg, 
Alexander Hamilton Institute, 
Evans E. A. Stone, Standard Oil 
Company of New Jersey; P. B. 
Zimmerman, National Lamp 
Works of the General Electric 
Company; W. A. Hart, E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours & Company, Inc., 
and Frederick Dickinson, Hupp 
Motor Car Corporation. 

Hold-over members of the board 
of directors are: W. S. Ashby, 
Western Clock Company; C. F. 
Beatty, The New Jersey Zinc 
Company; Robert Lynn Cox, Met- 
ropolitan Life Insurance Company ; 
R. N. Fellows, Addressograph 
Company; W. E. Loucks, Cali- 
fornia Packing Corporation, and 
J. S. Wichert, Mellin’s Food Com- 
pany of North America. 

Carl J. Schumann, secretary of 
the Hilo Varnish Company, who 
succeeded G. Lynn Sumner as 
president of the association a short 
time ago, is an ex-officio member 
of the association’s board of direc- 
tors. 

The present membership of the 
association is 345 national adver- 
tisers, an increase of forty over a 
year ago. 
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Armstrong 
Finds Jobber Cheapest 
Sales Channel 


Through actual tests the Arm- 
strong Cork Company has found 
the jobber to be the cheapest chan- 
nel through which to merchandise 
linoleum, according to H. W. Pren- 
tis, Jr., general sales manager of 
the company. Mr. Prentis not 
only declared that the jobber was 
the cheapest, but gave figures on 
the subject, saying that the job- 
ber was found to be 10 per cent 
cheaper than any other sales 
channel. 

His address showed that his 
company works in close co-opera- 
tion with both jobber and retailer. 
By means of accurate records of 
every sale made by a jobber to a 
retailer it becomes possible for the 
company to give each retailer a 
comparative sales basis on which 
to work; from. such_ records 
the company can point out to any 
one retailer of its product exactly 
how his sales volume compares 
with that of a somewhat similarly 
situated retailer. 

The company watches carefully 
the effect of its consumer adver- 
tising upon the retailer. It has 
endeavored to find out through 
surveys of the retail field whether 
or not consumers are asking for 
linoleum by brand names. Surveys 
made in 1921 showed that retail 
merchants had reported that only 
31 per cent of their customers had 
asked for linoleum by brand names. 
In 1922 this percentage increased 
to 49 per cent; 1923 to 64 per 
cent; 1924 to 65 per cent and 1925, 
67 per cent. 





Tendencies in 
Retailing 

In a talk on the tendencies in 
retailing, Professor H. W. May- 
nard, of Ohio State University, 
mentioned a very suggestive opin- 
ion that may be of value to many 
national advertisers. In speaking 
of the effect of the parking prob- 
lem on the business of retail 
stores in congested areas, Profes- 
sor Maynard detailed the ex- 
penses that many stores have 
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assumed in giving bus and park- 
ing service, all of which adds to 
their overhead expense. He said 
that both stores in outlying dis- 
tricts of cities and towns, and na- 


tional advertisers could take 
advantage of this condition by 
closer co-operation. As he ex- 


plained the proposition, the out- 
lying store is not advertised 
extensively; hence does not com- 
pete aggressively with the large 
downtown store. But by handling 
and featuring nationally advertised 
goods, the smaller store in the 
suburbs, or away from the con- 
gested areas, may sell its goods 
readily in competition with the 
larger stores and furnish the very 
attractive service of commodious 
parking space. 

Costs in retailing, he pointed 
out, increase as volume increases— 
this, of course, being opposite to 
the manufacturing principle of re- 


duction in unit cost as volume 
increases. 
Newer tendencies in retailing, 


as he reported them are: The es- 
tablishment of retail stores by big 
mail order houses; buying by de- 
partment stores scattered over the 
country, through one central of- 
fice, enabling them to get a better 
price; the selling of such items as 
men’s clothing, etc., on the instal- 
ment plan, and the trade-marking 
of such products as women’s 
dresses, only recently deemed im- 
practical for this. 





Filene on the Future of 


Advertising 

An address filled with predic- 
tions on the future of advertising 
was made by Edward A. Filene, 
president, Wm. Filene’s Sons Co., 
of Boston. 

In the beginning Mr. Filene reit- 
erated the views on the commer- 
cial prosperity of the United 
States which he presented in his 
recent book, “The Way Out.” 
Continued prosperity depends, to a 
large extent, upon conditions :n 
Europe, Mr. Filene believes. With- 
out sufficient foreign purchasing 
power, competition here in America 
within a few years will be so 
keen that, in his opinion, it may 
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develop into a super-competition 
leading to lower wages and longer 
hours for labor. Mr. Filene urged 
the Fordizing of production. 

In his statement on the future 
of advertising, made at the close 
of his address, he said: 

“T think it most essential that 
the advertising men of the country 
study most carefully not only the 
problems of production and distrj- 
bution, but all of the authoritative 
suggestions and opinions regarding 
the solution of 
Advertising must assume new and 
heavier responsibilities. It must 
take a firmer, more valuable place 
as a necessary power in our eco- 
nomic system. For the purpose of 
securing mass distribution, which 
is essential to mass production, big 
advertising must be freely used. 

“Tf I may be permitted, let me 
now briefly state what kind of 
development this advertising must 
take to be successful. In my 
opinion, the signs indicate that ad- 
vertising will be made to appeal 
more to reason and less to the 
emotions. As the new order devel- 
ops, I think that our large indus- 
tries will not be satisfied with 
opinions or chance or luck in their 
advertising campaigns, and _ that 
more scientific methods. will be 
demanded to eliminate, so far as 
that is possible, every chance of 
advertising waste and loss. 

“In other words, advertising will 
be used at its best to tell the weak- 
nesses as well as the strength of 
business systems; it will be our 
principal medium for the broad 
casting of facts, and it will not only 
describe goods for the purpose of 
selling them, but will also describe 
advanced methods and _ processes 
for the purpose of proving to the 
public that they are the best be 
cause of the better qualities and 
lower prices they bring about. 

“This kind of advertising is a 
aid to the consumer in buying aé 
vantageously, and in my opinion, 
supported by all my research and 
study, the big rewards of the 
future will go to the big adver 
tisers who back their up-to-daté 
scientific mass production with that 
kind of advertising. This may 

(Continued on page 25) 


these problems.,. 
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Selling Cigars and Tobacco 
in 


PHILADELPHIA 


Philadelphia, having the third largest population in 
the United States, is a very important market for the 
maker of Cigars, Cigarettes, Pipes, Smoking and Chew- 
ing Tobacco, and other articles that can advantageously 
be sold over the cigar store counter. 


With a population exceeding three million, it numbers 
many devotees of the aroma of a good cigar or fragrant 


cigarette who are receptive to the advertisements of new 
blends and brands. 


Many specialties, such as magazines, safety razors, 
candies, chewing gum, books, school supplies, novelties, 


etc., find ready sale in the neighborhoods where cigar 
stores are located. 


Send for a free copy of THe BuLLETIN Route List 
or CIGAR STORES IN PHILADELPHIA AND CAMDEN. I/t 


will be of great help to your salesmen when calling 
on the trade. 


Dominate Philadelphia 


Create maximum impression at one cost by concentrating 
in the newspaper “nearly everybody” reads— 


The Ebening Bulletin. 


PHILADELPHIA’S NEWSPAPER 


520,072 sir 


Average daily net paid circulation for 
the six months ending September 30, 1925. 


The circulation of the Philadelphia 
Bulletin is the largest in Philadelphia 
= is one of the largest in the United 
tates. 


New York—247 Park Avenue (Park-Lexington Building) 








Chicago—Verree & Conklin, Inc., 28 East Jackson Boulevard 

Detroit—C. L. Weaver, Verree & Conklin, Inc., 117 Lafayette Boulevard 
San Francisco—Thomas L. Emory, Verree & Conklin, Inc., 681 Market Street 
Kansas City, Mo.—C. J. Edelmann, Verree & Conklin, inc., 1100 Davidson Bldg. 


(Copyright 1925—Bulletin Company) 
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New York Evening Journal Helpgp , 
Furnish 65,000 Brooklyn Home 
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New York Evening Journal, t 
166 Remsen Street, 

Brooklyn, N. Y. | 

Gentlemen: t 

So far beyond even our fondest hopes have the results of p 


our recent household Club Plan Celebration sales mounted, that we 















want to share with you our enthusiasm and gratification on this P 
tremendous success, for you have played an all-important part in b 
conveying the knowledge of this plan and its benefits to the great tl 
public of Brooklyn and Long Island. 
Over a quarter of a century ago, when this thriving al 
borough was a small City, our Store inaugurated this policy of co- 
operation with its customers in extending payments on Home- 
furnishing purchases, on lowest possible terms. To-day over 65,000 
homes enjoy the benefits of this helpful Plan, and H. Batterman at 
Co. has established itself as “‘The Great Home Department Store.” E 
Count another achievement for your great institution in having 
helped us to make each of 65,000 homes a much happier, more of 
livable and finer place to live. tr 
The Club Plan Celebration Sale just ended marks a new 
high-water mark in our sales—the most successful in our history. 
Over 80% of our daily newspaper advertising was in the Evening 
Journal. We have no doubt but that the success of our Store and its an 
services are inseparably linked with the success of the world’s 
greatest newspaper. Bi 
To you and your splendid paper are due the sincere cir 
thanks of this organization—and of the millions whom we : 
serve. int 
Very truly yours, da 
H. BATTERMAN Co. 
The 
York 


that o! 


NEW YORK EIN 


America’s largest evening newspaper circulation—and at da@ble the 
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elpgRemarkable Testimony from 
me Large Brooklyn Store 


H. Batterman Company, one of Brooklyn’s largest stores, 
tells in the accompanying letter, that “The Club Plan 
Celebration Sale” just ended marks a new high-water mark 
in their sales—the most successful in their history. 


Back of the sales records and growth of the H. Batter- 
man Company has been an outstanding policy of concen- 
trated advertising. For 15 consecutive years this “Great 

5 Home Department Store” has placed about 75 per cent of 
all its newspaper advertising in the Brooklyn Section of 
the New York Evening Journal. 


Located in Williamsburg for 58 years, in the heart of 
the Eastern District of Brooklyn, the H. Batterman Com- 
pany was in a position to test and prove which newspaper 








- produced the greatest results—which advertising medium 
~ brought the most profitable returns in sales volume, as 
at they must draw their customers from all parts of Brooklyn 
ag and Long Island. 
“ Last year this firm concentrated over 325,000 lines of 
a advertising in the Brooklyn Section of the New York 
a Evening Journal. Over 80 per cent of their advertising 
re of “the most successful sale in our history” was concen- 
i trated in this newspaper. 
s This is remarkable testimony of the purchasing power 
~. and responsiveness of the largest evening circulation in 
Brooklyn and Long Island. It is conclusive evidence of 
4 circulation which covers every section of Brooklyn so 
intensively that it reaches a larger home audience every 
day than all the other Brooklyn daily papers combined. 
ya 


The Brooklyn Section is an integral part of the New 
York Evening Journal, the circulation of which exceeds 
that of all the Brooklyn daily papers combined. 


EWING JOURNAL 


at Sea@ile the circulation of any other New York evening paper 
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Milwaukee—First City in Diversity of Industry 





An Open Letter from— 
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. Girl Wiucilheww: 


Ginelol Mibwaukew 





"we use The Milwaukee Journal 
to tell the news of our store 
because years of experience 
have proven that The Journal 
seems to bring us the greatest 
possible number of customers 
per dollar invested in space. 
In the past five years we 
have invested approximately 
two-thirds of our total news- 


paper advertising investment 





in The Milwaukee Journal." 


Limb RBirXhen 
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The Milwaukee Journal 


FIRST—by Merit 





Wisconsin—First State in Value of Dairy Products 
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sound theoretical; but my _ ex- 
perience shows it to be entirely 
practical. 

“For many years I have both 
studied and practiced advertising. 
And I am convinced that for every- 
body interested in advertising, a 
broad understanding, not only of 


conditions in this country, but of’ 


international conditions is mneces- 
sary.” 





Conservatism in 
Newspaper Merchandis- 
ing Service 
Don Bridge, of the Indianapolis 
News, speaking for the Associa- 
tion of Newspaper Advertising 
Executives, reported to the Asso- 
ciation of National Advertisers on 
a survey his association had con- 
ducted on newspaper merchandis- 
ing service. The survey was made 
by questionnaires sent to 165 agen- 

cies and advertisers. 

Those to whom the question- 
naire had been sent were requested 
to name the services they wanted 
from newspapers according to 
order of importance, according to 
whether or not they approved of 
them as part of a newspaper’s 
functions, and whether or not they 
would be willing to pay for them. 

Returns showed that only six 
services were considered proper 
functions by from 50, to 82 per 
cent of those who replied. 

These six services were: 


) General Market Statistics 

) Special Market Surveys 

) Trade Route Lists 

) Selling Dealer Tie-Ups 

(5) Publishing Dealer Paper 

(6) Letters of Introduction to Trade 


From 18 to 48 per cent of those 
who replied listed another group 
of seven services which they 
thought also were to be expected 
from newspapers. These seven 
services were: 


(1) Introducing Salesmen to a Few 
Key Dealers. : , 

(2) Arranging for Window Displays. 

(3) Providing Advertising Portfolios. 

(4) Letters at Advertiser’s Expense. 

(5) Preceding Salesmen to Merchan 
dise Advertising. : 

(6) Broadsides at Advertiser’s Ex- 
pense. 

(7) Letters at 50-50 Expense. 
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From 2 to 13 per cent gave a 
third group of six more services 
as proper functions of a news- 
paper in their opinion. This third 
set of services was: 

(1) Inst&lling Window D’splays. 


(2) Broadsides at 5050 Expense. 
(3) Introducing a Salesman Gener- 


ally. 

(4) Broadsides at Newspaper’s Ex 
ense. 

(5) Managing Sales Crews. 


(6) Selling Merchandise. 


_It was Mr. Bridge’s opinion that 

since the six services listed in the 
first group were the only ones 
considered proper functions by 
more than 50 per cent of those 
who replied to his association’s 
questionnaire that “it is reasonable 
to assume that a newspaper that 
believes in the greatest good to the 
greatest number of advertisers 
should limit service to these pri- 
mary and practical functions.” 


What Is Dishonest 


Substitution? 

A report on “Dishonest Sub- 
stitution” made by W. Russell 
Green, of the Charles E. Hires 
Company, voiced the opinions of 
a group of members of the Asso- 
ciation of National ‘ Advertisers 
who have been studying that sub- 
ject. 

In this report Mr. Green said 
that there is a widespread mis- 
understanding as to what substi- 
tution really is, and explained that 
when Hires root beer is asked 
for, the dealer may say that he has 
not Hires but another root beer 
which is equally as good. 

“That,” the speaker said, “con- 
trary to the general impression, is 
not substitution. That is simply 
competition, and the remedy lies 
in advertising and salesmanship. 
When you go to a garage and ask 
for Mobiloil, and, without telling 
you, the dealer sells you crankcase 
drainings or some other oil, he is 
guilty of substitution. This prac- 
tice is much more widespread than 
many of us have any idea. It is 
found in almost every field of 
merchandising.” 

“We receive,” said Mr. Green, 
who is vice-chairman of the 
Association of National Adver- 
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tisers Committee on Substitution, 
“many letters from members of 
this organization indicating that 
they suffer from this practice and 
are willing to co-operate in trying 
to eliminate it. The newspapers 
are also willing to aid. We realize 
that the fundamental remedy for 
substitution lies in creating senti- 
ment and public opinion, so that 
every dealer will understand that 
the consumer is opposed to these 
dishonest practices, and so _ that 
every dealer will realize that it is 
not good business. We are advo- 
cating a uniform statute simply be- 
cause the law at the present time 
is in chaos on this subject. Of 
course, we understand that the law 
will be the last resort. Members 
of the Association of National Ad- 
vertisers are interested in this 
fight to protect ourselves as manu- 
facturers, to protect the retailer 
and to protect the consumer. We 
owe it to America to curb dis- 
honest substitution.” 


A Plan for Standardiz- 


ing Process Colors 

A plan seeking to accelerate 
progress in standardizing process 
colors prepared by George A. 
Heintzmann, of the Dexter Folder 
Company, was read before the 
Association of National Adver- 
tisers by Robert K. Leavitt, secre- 
tary of the association. 

The report, as Mr. Heintzmann 
prepared it, stated that the asso- 
ciation looks to an agreement 
between advertisers’ agents, pub- 
lishers and all others who are 
directly interested: in the subject, 
on the fact that standardization is 
necessary. 

After such an agreement has 
been reached by those directly in- 
terested in the subject it expects 
that technicians such as engravers, 
ink manufacturers, printers, and 
paper manufacturers will arrive at 
an agreement as to exactly what 
colors are best under a plan of 
standardization. 

The association itself stands 
ready to give its sanction to any 
set of standardized process colors 
that have been agreed upon in the 
manner outlined above, according 
to this report. 
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Why General 
Electric Uses Institu- 


tional Advertising 
The General Electric Company 
conducts an institutional campaign 
containing educational and_in- 
formative copy for two reasons, 
according to Martin P. Rice, of 
that company. These reasons are: 


(1) To keep public good-will. 
(2) To keep employee good-will. 


Institutional advertising, Mr. 
Rice declared, is a fixed policy and 
is continued at all times through 
periods of prosperity and de- 
pression, 





Department 
Stores Block Mass 


Production 

The manufacturer selling to de- 
partment stores is very much per- 
plexed by many problems of dis- 
tribution according to statements 
made by J. R. Brundage, vice- 
president of the White & Wyckoff 
Manufacturing Company. The 
present attitude of department 
stores in his opinion is holding off 
the day of genuine mass produc- 
tion. 

Department stores, he pointed 
out, demand all manner of con- 
cessions from the manufacturer. 
They want lowest prices, long 
credit terms and quick deliveries. 
But, he declared, they do not pass 
on such advantages to the con- 
sumer. They seek the highest pos- 
sible price from the consumer and 
thus slow up sales. 

A hopeful sign, he pointed out, 
lies in the formation of a trade 
distribution committee, which is 
attempting to cut down the evils 
of distribution and increase co- 
operation between manufacturers 
and retail stores. 





Auto Body Account for Young 
& Rubicam 


The Edward G. Budd Manufacturing 
Company, Philadelphia, maker of Budd 
all-steel automobile bodies, has placed 
its advertising account with Young & 
Rubicam, advertising agency, Philadel- 
phia. For the last year this agency has 
directed the advertising of Budd-Michelin 
wheels. 
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T is given to but few 
newspapers to dominate their 
fields so completely as does The 
News in Indianapolis. For 56 
years The News has been In- 
diana’s greatest newspaper — 
first for half a century in cir- 
culation, in advertising volume, 
in service to its public and in 
lowest cost results for adver- 
tisers. 


*x* * * * 
By invitation, exclusive Indiana representative, 
The 100,000 Group of American Cities, Inc. 
x * * * 
FRANK T. CARROLL 
Advertising Director 
New York Office Chicago Office 


Dan A. Carroll J. E. Lutz 
110 E. 42nd St. The Tower Bldg. 


7 The Indianapohs Radius 


INDIANAPOLIS 














When Little Mary—Age Six— 
Does the Family Shopping 


A Problem Immediately Arises for the Retailer to Solve 


By Uthai V: 1cent Wilcox 


HILDREN, as buyers of food- 

stuffs, are among the daily 
problems of the grocery store 
clerk and manager. Due to their 
limited knowledge and their ina- 
bility to express themselves and 
their likes and dislikes, plus for- 
gotten instructions and explana- 
tions, their errands are occasionally 
the cause of misunderstandings 
and loss of business. 

As a successful Baltimore gro- 
cery store manager, A. E. Trail, 
pointed out, parents trust various 
sums of money to their children 
with instructions to purchase this 
and that at specific prices. It fre- 
quently happens that the price of 
an article has been increased or 
some change made. If the money 
that the child has brought covers 
the increase, the grocery clerk 
will take it with a word of expla- 
nation. However, the parent, hear- 
ing the whole matter by way of 
a child who is unable to under- 
stand and remember because of its 
limited knowledge, is frequently 
led to believe that the store has 
over-charged or taken advantage 
of the child. Mr. Trail, pointed 
out, too, that some children spend 
the difference between the purchase 
price and the sum they have been 
given. If the parent is unaware 
of the child’s delinquency, any- 
thing that the store manager or 
clerk may say, will be disbelieved. 

In an effort to assist both par- 
ents and store managers and clerks, 
as well as make it easier for the 
children, the Atlantic and Pacific 
chain stores have adopted an en- 
velop system. H. F. Hadgren, 
sales manager of the Washington 
district stores of the Great Atlan- 
tic and Pacific Tea Company, has 
this to say about the envelopes: 
“They make it easy for the parent 
and the store to keep the trans- 
action straight, for the envelopes 
give, not only the amount of the 
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order, but the amount received and 
change enclosed. When the clerk 
of the store fills in these lines, it 
is difficult for a misunderstanding 
to arise.” 
There is a 
which reads: 


printed message 


Dear Madam: Your change is in this 
envelope. Thank .you for the order and 
the confidence you and your children 
have in my store. 

1 will always make it a point to treat 
your child as I would yourself. 


Manager. 
“When the envelope is filled 
ut,” Mr. Hadgren said, “there is 


no chance for doubt on the part of 
the parent as to whether she sent 
her child with a $5 bill to purchase 
her groceries, what the amount of 
the order was, and how much 
change she should expect. 

“Besides, this, if she does not 
know the name of the manager of 
the store, she will learn it from 
the signed envelop brought back 
by the child. This will make for 
better understanding, acquaint- 
anceship and good-will.” 





Joins New York “Daily News” 
Lester Mercelis, for the last year with 
the trade division of the Butterick Pub- 
lishing Company and, previously, 
advertising manager for some years of 
La Prensa, New York, is now associa’ 
with the New York Daily News, as a 
member of the local advertising staff. 





Seth Thomas Account for 


J. Walter Thompson 
The Seth Thomas Clock Company, 
New York, has appointed the J. Walter 
Thompson ‘Company, Inc., New York ad- 
vertising agency, to direct its advertising 
account. 


William W. Black Joins 
Condé Nast 


William W. Black, secretary-treasurer 
of Miller, Black & Vanderbilt, Inc., New 
York + wwe agency, has joined the 
sales staff of The Condé Nast Publica- 
tions. He fn cover travel advertising. 
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Fallacy No. 9 
in Class Circulation 
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ge D° not let anyone tell you 
a that the mass of people in 
=~ any community will buy a new, 
at expensive, quality product. 


It is only in the Mexican army 


is that everybody is an officer and 
: nobody is a private. 

yf 

A Vogue offers the advertiser of a 
t quality product a selected group 
. of quality people . . . his logical 
prospects . . . whose lead will be 


imitated by the best third of the 
masses as far as purses permit. 


' There is no waste in this type of 
circulation. 


VOGUE 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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Compare 


Our Rates 


Look at these rates! See how low 



















they are in comparison with others! 


Rate Rate per page 
Per Page Per Thousand 


Black and White. . . $3400 $1.32 
Two Color Inserts.. 4500 1.74 
Four Color Inserts. . 6500 2.30 


Circulation 


2,575,000 


On the opposite page is shown an 
advertisement of the Eastman Kodak 
Company, a consistent advertiser in 


the ALL-FICTION FIELD for many 


years. 


All-Fiction Field 


Magazines of Clean Fiction 
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Compare 


Our Advertisers 








Picture Ahead, 
Kodak as you go 


Autographic Kodaks $5.00 up 







Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y., Te Kodak City 











One of our regular advertisers 


All-Fiction Fiela 


Read by Everybody—Everywhere 
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NDIANA FARMERS 


are enjoying a bountiful and 
prosperous year. They have 
money to spend. 


ADIO 
MANUFACTURERS 


have, in rural Indiana, one of 
their greatest potential mar- 
kets—only 8.5 per cent of In- 
diana farmers now own radio. 


é 
NDIANAPOLIS STAR 


has more rural circulation than 
all other Indianapolis news- 
papers combined—a definite 
coverage of this most pros- 
perous market. 


NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES: 


KELLY-SMITH COMPANY 
Marbridge Building, New York 
Tribune Tower, Chicago, III. 

Atlantic Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Waterman Bullding, Boston, Mass. 
GRAVURE SERVICE CORPORATION 
25 W. 43rd St., New York City 
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Direct Mail Puts on Its Holiday 
Apparel 


Some Interesting Examples Showing How Manufacturers Are Helping 
Dealers to Increase Christmas Sales 


ford and mistletoe! 
Bright red and green festoons ! 

Evergreen boughs and Christmas 
candles ! 

What shall be the holiday garb 
of the special direct mailing piece 
which brings seasonable sales 
stimulus to the retailer? 

The natural demands of the 
Christmas shoppers work right in- 
to the hands of certain manufac- 
turers each year. They can be 
sure that their dealers will re- 
ceive calls for their wares—toys, 
jewelry, watches, sporting goods— 
but what of those others, that vast 
majority who desire their share of 
this holiday business? 

The stage is not set so admir- 
ably for them. They must ar- 
range their own sets and drops be- 
fore the Christmas curtain is 
raised by the retailer. 

The Walworth Company, maker 
of Stillson wrenches, has given 
direct mail a holiday garb for this 
purpose. This company, sincerely 
believing that its product can be 
made to respond to a holiday sales 
effort, has issued a special letter 
to the trade, with.an advertising 
copy enclosure, bearing on this 
point. 

The letter reads as follows: 

Dear Sir: 


Your advance copy of the 
ad for December 5 is enclosed. 


There are two points about the Wal- , 


worth Christmas Wrench to which we 
desire to call your particular attention: 

lst—The Christmas Wrench is not 
new. Walworth dealers have found this 
merchandising plan a sales-breeder and 
a profit-maker besides. For the past 
five years, each year has shown an in- 
creased demand for this item. 

2nd—If, by any chance on December 
26 any Walworth Christmas Wrenches 
remain on hand, you do not have to re- 
duce the price as with ordinary Christ- 
mas merchandise! Simply remove the 
Christmas jacket and you will have the 
regular Walworth Package—“The Handy 
Helper in Every Home”—nationally ad- 
vertised and a year-round seller! 

You can cash in on the slogan— 
“Gifts of Utility—Hardware” by fea- 
turing Walworth Christmas Wrenches 


in your windows and on counters and 
shelves. 





Better get in touch with your whole- 
saler at once as last year some dealers 
ordered Christmas packages too late to 
get them in time for the holiday trade. 

Yours very truly, 
Watworth Company. 

P.S.—In order to save you a similar 
disappointment, an advance memorandum 
is provided on the back of your ad-proof. 
Even though you specify a later ship- 
ment date, send it along to your jobber 
now. 


This interesting letter is done in 
red and green ink, a feature, in it- 
self, nicely calculated to win favor- 
able attention from the dealer who 
receives it. 

The ad-proof enclosure shows a 
Walworth wrench and its attrac- 
tive Christmas package. This fills 
half of the page, with the balance 
given over to suitable copy under 
this caption: “A Ten-inch Stillson 
is a Gift They Will Use (You'd 
find it handy yourself).’”” 

The National Carbon Co., Inc., 
has devised a good plan for its re- 
tailers in helping them sell more 
flashlights this Christmas. 

The direct mail recently sent 
out to their dealer mailing list 
comprises two pieces. Upon open- 
ing the larger folder, the dealer is 
greeted in this manner: 

ition. 
or Progressive Mer 


A Christmas P 

Made to Order 
chants. 

Don’t miss it—Price sheet inside. 


Above these captions is a repro- 
duction in red, holly and blue, of 
the Eveready Christmas Package 
in the specially designed Christ- 
mas counter display. This shows 
the dealer just how the whole dis- 
play will look and thus tells a 
good sales story by itself. 

The next unfolding again pic- 
tures this Christmas display pack- 
age, with a list of its contents, list 
and net price, a suggestion to order 
from the jobber promptly and the 
following communication: 


Specrat Curistmas PacKaGe 
To simplify Christmas selling for you 
and Christmas buying for your cus 
tomers, This attractive package comes 
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to you. with ten flashlights (seven popu- 
lar t ) all put up in Christmas boxes. 
Simply open up the free display con- 
tainer and put it on your counter. 

Your customers are looking for this 
kind of Gift. 

Something Useful. 

Not Too Expensive. 

Good for Any Member of the Praie. 

All Wrapped Up in a Christmas Gift- 


X. 
YOU are looking for this kind of mer- 
chandise: 

Something with a Big Potential 

arket. 

Easy to Handle. 

Thoroughly Advertised. 

Carrying Its Own Display. 

This package is the answer to both 
problems. Open up this folder and read 
about the advertising back of it. 

Special Note—The Christmas wrappers 
on the flashlight cartons in this assort- 
ment can be easily removed. Merely slit 
the wrapper and the standard Eveready 
a ready to put back into regular 
stock. 


The inside of this folder shows 
several of the Eveready flashlight 
advertisements, as they are sched- 
uled to appear in consumer me- 
diums. 

The second enclosure in this 
mailing piece is largely an em- 
phatic repetition of the message 
contained in the larger folder, con- 
cerning itself with an announce- 
ment of the Eveready Christmas 
Package. Here, again, we have an 
example of a company thoroughly 
awake to the possibility of selling 
the dealer on the idea of a holiday 
garb for what he might be inclined 
to consider stock merchandise. 

Henry Disston and Sons, well- 
known makers of saws, want 
their dealers to know that the holi- 
day season has something good in 
store for all hardware folk who 
will give heed to their Christmas 
proposition. Their mailing piece 
has two enclosures—a four-page 
letter, in colér, and an illustrated 
postcard for orders. 

Here is the letter: 


Gentlemen: 

Will you take advantage of the anger 
tunity for extra profit on American Boy 
Saws this Christmas? 

It will not be hard to do. 

Every boy wants a saw—and the boy 
who wants a thing never fails to let 
his wants be known. 

Put American Boy Saws out where 

le can see them—where they will be 
reminded of the they know who 
wants one—and watch your sales grow. 

Display the American Boy Saw at- 
tractively, where people cannot fail to 
see it, and it will sell itself. 

This is true all the year ‘round, but 
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especiall at the Christmas sea 
And Christmas will soon be heal 

Henry Disston and Sons, Inc. 
P.S.—You may want to get the whole 
story about the saw itself. It’s inside, 


When the dealer opens the 
folder, two illustrations greet his 
eye. One, occupying the entire 
centre of the double spread, shows 
the product in its container, the 
whole surrounded by a holly 
wreath and in the lower corner one 
sees Dad with the Boy looking 
over an American Boy Saw at the 
counter of a hardware store. 

The copy starts off—“Especially 
at Christmas” — explaining why 
this is a good item to stock and to 
push for the holiday trade. There 
is also a complete description of 
the saw in the upper corner. On 
the back is a specimen advertise- 
ment. 

The Sunbeam Electric Sad Iron 
is a widely advertised product, 
which is being presented to the 
retailer as an item of merit for 
holiday sales. The mailing-piece 
announcement has three parts—a 
letter, a folder and a postcard. 

The letter brings a message to 
the dealer in striking red print: 


IT’S A HIT 


The Sunbeam is selling fast every- 
where in this wonderful Christmas 


package. 
Get MORE than your share of Christ- 
mas trade. 
Show them. Use all the special sales 
aids we give FREE. 
Sunbeams were a hit last Christmas. 
They’re a knock-out now. 
Order early—sell more. 
Don’t risk last-minute delays and dis- 
appointments. 
ion’t wait. 
Chicago Flexible Shaft Company 
35 Years Making Quality Products 


Then the folder, which pictures 
the Sunbeam Iron and its Christ- 
mas package. 


This Plan Will Sell More Irons for 
You, Too. 

Ten days after our first announce- 
ment, the Sunbeam in this wonderful 
special package has become a Christmas 
gift sensation. Jobbers and dealers 
everywhere are sending in their orders. 
Get all the advantages of this full plan, 
designed to help you draw extra holiday 
trade and make more money. 

This window display and the package 
mean extra profit for you. 

ORDER TODAY—Get All These 
Sales Aids: 

Seventy-two beautiful full-color cards 
for mailing selected list of your prospects. 
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THE NEWS 
OF HARPER’S BAZAR 


NOVEMBER 26¢A, 1925 























MARJORIE HOWARD 


UR OWN Paris correspondent 
and prophet in the Paris Office of 
HARPER’S BAZAR at 2, rue de la Paix 


DICTATES 
THE COMING MODE 











Harpers Bazar 


2/ IN LONDON 5Oc 10fr IN PARIS 
“A CLASS MAGAZINE IN A CLASS BY ITSELF” 
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Window strips, 9 by 25 inches, hol 

day colors. 
indow cards, 10% by 15 inches, four 

colors. 

Book of Cookery and Household Hints 
in each package. 

Newspaper ads of the wonderful pack- 
age, if you request them. 

All furnished with each order for six 
Sunbeam Irons, or six combination of 
Irons and Sunbeam Toaster and Table 


Stoves. 
Act NOW—show these goods EAR- 


LIER—sell MORE. 


The reverse features one of the 
company’s full-page advertisements, 
in color, in a national publication. 

The postcard, as anticipated, is 
an order form for convenient use 
of the dealer, with blank space for 
name or preferred jobber through 
whom shipment is to be made. 
Here, again, we have a complete 
tie-up from impetus-announcement 
through the Christmas sales argu- 
ment, and on to the logical finish— 
the order blank and on an item not 
planned solely for holiday sales. 

Still another manufacturer of a 
household equipment line to grasp 
a similar opportunity for appealing 
to dealers on the holiday sales 
angle is the firm of Landers, Frary 
and Clark. They recently issued a 
direct-mail folder across the mail- 
ing face of which was the in- 
scription in red and green Old 
English characters: “Universal 
Christmas Chimes from the Cash 
Register,” a clever caption in it- 
self, since their brand name is 
“Universal.” 

The entire inside spread opens 
up to a good-size broadside carry- 
ing the heading in bold type: “Pile 
Up Christmas Profits!” 

The illustrations done in green 
ink feature cuts of their own na- 
tional advertising in well-known 
magazines and specimens of dealer 
cuts in mat or electro form and 
the copy points out the value of 
local advertising co-operation at 
this time by the dealer. 

Naturally, radio is not omitted 
from special direct-mail Christ- 
mas appeal. Of a somewhat dif- 
ferent nature than the foregoing 
examples, . the Stewart-Warner 
Speedometer Corporation has 
planned definite sales assistance 
for its retail radio representa- 
tives throughout the country. In 
a recent letter to this trade, sent 
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out from its Radio Retailer Ser- 
vice Division, radio dealers are 
offered a special direct-mail ser- 
vice for promoting Christmas sales, 
As will be noted from that por- 
tion of their letter which follows 
directly, this direct-mail offering is 
issued in conjunction with a mail- 
ing-piece campaign about which 
the dealer is already informed: 


In anticipation of a big Christmas 

business, we have prepared as an ad- 
ditional piece to follow up the fourth 
aes of the present campaign, a 
beautiful Christmas folder in holiday 
colors, which illustrates all of the 
Stewart-Warner Matched-Unit Radio 
models. Every prospect on your mailing 
list should be sent one of these folders 
and they should be given away over 
your counter. They will make added 
sales for you. 
_ On the back of each Christmas folder 
is illustrated the greeting card that we 
will send you to give away with each 
radio you sell and beneath this illustra- 
tion is left a blank space where you can 
have + a name and address imprinted 
or rubber stamped to give it a miore 
personal touch. 

With this letter we are enclosing a 
stamped return card. All you_have to 
do is to indicate how many Christmas 
folders you want on it. If you have not 
already ordered the campaign that pre- 
cedes this Christmas folder, fill in the 
card with the quantity that you will 
need. 

We. know from experience that this 
campaign will bring results for retailers 
who use it. We are preparing it at 
big expense. But we will not send any 
of the campaign to representatives who 
do not request it. So if you want it, 
please fill in the card and mail it back 
today. After this literature is off the 
Press we won’t have time to reprint new 
quantities before Christmas. his nat- 
urally means that orders will be filled 
in the rotation in which they are received. 


In this letter, the dealer is made 
to feel the sales-building force 
connected with this direct-mail 
offering and it is to be observed 
that through the use of the re- 
turn card requesting the material, 
the company can be fairly well 
assured that it will be used. 


Advanced by Phelps Publishing 
Company 


At the recent annual meeting of the 
shareholders of the Phelps Publishing 
Company, Springfield, Mass., Warren 
A. Priest, advertising manager of New 
England Homestead, was elected a di- 
rector, and G. C. Sevey, editor of New 
England Homestead, was elected to the 
vice-presidency. 

Alfred W. Thorn, superintendent of 
printing, also was elected a director of 
the company. 
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Are You With 
Us? 


NCE TRUE STORY has shat- 
tered so many precedents—let’s 
s4| shatter a few more! 


Let us no longer talk of “buying 
power”—but only of “buying desire.” The 
wealth of the world is every year becoming 
more and more equally distributed, so that 
the word “buying power” must be changed 
to “buying desire.” Ask us about TRUE 
STORY ’S standing in group two and three. 











Let us hear the last of 
“reader interest.” These 
words never really meant 
anything. Unless a person 
is interested in a magazine, 
he never would buy it. 
Let us suggest “reader par- 
ticipation,” and use TRUE 
STORY as an example, 
because the readers of this 
magazine actually share in 
and shape its editorial 
policy. 

Let’s throw out the word 
“duplication” and in its 
place speak of “‘ over-lap- 
ping” circulation. The ad- 
vertiser’s dollar shows 
diminishing returns when 
one circulation over-laps 


another. Instead of pro- 
gressing in his advertising 
policy, he finds himself on 
a merry-go-round and not 
on a limited train. TRUE 
STORY reaches an orig- 
inal market! 

We make these suggestions 
in all sincerity, as a contri- 
bution to the progress of 
advertising as a science. 
And when we speak of 
TRUE STORY as “‘The 
Necessary Two Million+”, 
we do so because TRUE 
STORY shows buying de- 
sire among readers who 
participate in the shaping 
of its policy—and the mar- 
ket is original. 


rue Story 


“The Necessary Two Million+” 

















“GREATEST COVERAGE—LOWEST COST” 
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Expecting 





Ever waited anxiously, glancing out 
of the window, impatient for the com. 
ing of the letter-carrier to find out 
whether you got the job or the girl ot 
the pardon or whatever it might be! 


Then you know how vitally import: 
ant to us all the letter-carrier is— 
what a great role he plays in this 
modern world of business and pleas- 
ure. 


Would it surprise you to learn that 
in Baltimore he is only half as im- 
portant as the Sun carrier? 


There are 589 regular letter-carriers 
in Baltimore—but there are almost 
twice that many Sun carriers, de 
livering the Sunpapers to homes scat 
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a letter? 


‘tered through Baltimore’s 97 square 


miles. 


Which simply means that Balti- 
moreans give a great deal more 
attention to their Sunpapers than 
totheir mail. Which, again, explains 
all the letters that the advertiser 
receives when he uses space in the 
Sunpapers. 


Average Net Paid Circulation for 6 Months 
Ending September 30, 1925 


Daily (M & E) 239,198 
Sunday - - - 183,814 





Everything in Baltimore Revolves Around 


THE SUN 


MORNING EVENING SUNDAY 





JOHN B. WOODWARD GUY 8S. OSBORN 
Bowery Bank Bide, 110 E. 42nd St. 360 N. Michigan Ave. 
New York ‘0 





BALTIMOREANS DON’T SAY “NEWSPAPER” 
—THEY SAY “SUNPAPER” 
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OKLAHOMA 


UNITED STATES 


- Yet the Oklahoma 
farm market still 
offers greater sales 
opportunities than 
the U-S-farm market: 











The startling gain of radio sales in the Oklahoma 
farm market shown above is quoted from a recent 
U. S. Department of Agriculture survey. Farm 
radio sales records are being broken daily. And 
they will be broken again and again — for the 
Oklahoma farm market is only 5.3 per cent sold, 
while the United States’ farm market is 8.5 per 
cent sold. 


Radio advertising in The Oklahoma Farmer-Stock- 
man has shown a very consistent increase, which 
means that manufacturers seeking ways to get the 
most benefit from their advertising have found it 
profitable to use The Oklahoma Farmer-Stockman. 
Oklahoma’s only farm paper. 


Oklahoma is first and foremost a 
rich farm market (73% rural) 


——' OKLAHOMA “=~ ery: 


Editor Qdv. Mgr 


| Oklahoma City | 
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Something More about Agency 
Scope 


The Services Rendered Small Advertisers Would Be Unavailable by 
Any Other Means 


By R. A. Ferguson 


Sales Manager, The Kaynee Company 


N article bearing the title 
£\ “Where Does Advertising 
Stop—Selling Begin?” appeared in 
the November issue of PRINTERS’ 
Ink MontHLy and- no doubt 
caused many advertising men to 
stop, look and reason.* 

To be able to answer this ques- 
tion, it is necessary to draw a 
sharp line of distinction between 
advertising and selling. Knowing 
very well what selling is, and feel- 
ing that this thing called advertis- 
ing may be more ethereal and in- 
tangible, let us turn to Webster’s 
Dictionary for a definition of “to 
advertise.” We are told that it is 
to announce or proclaim publicly, 
especially by printed notice. When 
translated into the vernacular, it 
simply means ‘to proclaim publicly 
in written form that we have 
something to sell and give the 
reasons why the consumer should 


y. 

When a salesman packs his sam- 
ples and sets out to call on the 
distributors of the product he is 
selling, he is proclaiming that he 
has something to sell and in his 
presentation he gives the reasons 
why it should be purchased. The 
only difference is that the written 
notice is directed to the many to 
move them toward the point and 
product that the salesman in his 
oral publicity seeks to set up. 
Both aim to accomplish but one 
end—that of selling more of the 
product offered. It matters not 
that one be clothed in type and 
illustrations and the other in hu- 
man form. 

They are one—the same funda- 





*Another reply to this article is sched 
uled to appear in the December issue of 
Printers’ INK MonTuiy. It is written 
by Frank E. Fehlman, vice-president of 
the Dorland Agency, Inc. The title will 
be “Try to Unscramble Advertising and 
Selling, Mr. Deute.” 


mental idea and product are back 
of both. Developing this line of 
reasoning, it follows that anything 
that is done to make the written 
announcement more effective and 
successful, is just as much selling 
as the thorough and painstaking 
education of a salesman before he 
starts out to sell his product. 

My illustrious contemporary 
says that copy is the thing. Cer- 
tainly it is. We all will subscribe 
to that as readily as we will agree 
that it would be foolhardy to send 
out a’salesman who had a serious 
impediment in his speech, or was 
extremely ungrammatical. But, 
isn’t it just as important to lay out 
a definite market for the copy to 
reach as it is to direct the activi- 
ties of a sales force? We wouldn't 
think of sending a salesman to 
Greenland to sell electric fans, so 
why should we cast adrift copy on 
uncharted seas, later to wonder 
why it didn’t produce? 


AGENCY SERVICES ARE NEEDED 


The various services of an ad- 
vertising agency should not be 
deprecated. It is probably true 
that they are of little value to an 
executive of one of the largest 
national advertisers, who, sur- 
rounded as he undoubtedly is by 
an able corps of assistants, has 
market data and sales figures 
brought to him by merely pushing 
a button. But when one considers 
that five years ago only 9 per cent 
of the manufacturers of this coun- 
try had cost-finding systems and 
took trial balances, it seems that 
help of an intelligent nature would 
not be amiss.. Many who will be 
large advertisers in 1950, are today 
comparatively small and unknown 
concerns, ambitious to gain recog- 
nition and yet unable to ferret out 
valuable market information that 
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is of tremendous importance to 
them in the directing of their en- 
deavors. And who is to say that 
a staff maintained by an agency 
for the benefit of not one but 
many of its clients, does not offer 
the only feasible opportunity for 
an ambitious concern embarking 
upon the sea of advertising? It is 
certainly good business and more 
economical for one staff, supported 
as it is by the commissions from a 
number of clients, to disseminate 
this help than for each client to 
get it himself or go without. 

Let us consider the position of 
the agency. Most of the agencies 
of good standing are vitally inter- 
ested in the success of the adver- 
tising of their clients and it is not 
presumptuous to believe that they 
develop these various bureaus of 
facts to insure the success of the 
advertising they direct, rather than 
indulge the whims of their clients. 

Twenty-five years ago an adver- 
tising man was one who wrote 
“clever” advertisements and who 
was able to wrap an atmosphere of 
complexity around his work, and 
he was thought to be gifted with 
some uncommon ability. Today 
advertising men deal with facts 
and figures rather than fancies, 
and it is this understanding of the 
purposes and machinations of ad- 
vertising that makes it the power- 
ful influence that it is, and the 
promulgation of the breadth of its 
scope will assure its future in this 
bigger, better selling that is be- 
fore us. 


Bus Account for Philadelphia 
Agency 

The Red Star Line, Inc., Washing- 
ton, D. C., interstate bus operator, has 
appointed the Bertram May Advertising 
Agency, Philadelphia, to direct its ad- 
vertising account. Newspapers will be 
used for this account at ashington, 
seneee, Wilmington, and Philadel- 
phia. 








R. A. Gibney with 
Frank Presbrey 


‘Robert A. Gibney, recently with the 
New York office of The Chambers 
Agency, Inc., has joined the Frank 
Presbrey Company, advertising agency, 
New ork, as an account executive. 
He was formerly with Mears Advertis- 
ing, Inc., also of New York. 
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National Carbon Company 
Advances Paul P. Huffard 


Paul P. Huffard, assistant general 
manager of the National Carbon Com- 
pany, New York, maker of Eveready 
flashlights and radio batteries, has been 
elected vice-president and general man- 
ager. His advancement places him in 
charge of the activities of the National 
Carbon. Company and _ its associated 
companies, which include the National 
Carbon Company of San Francisco, 
and the Canadian National Carbon 
Company, Limited, Toronto. He has 
been associated with the company for 
the last twenty years. 


W. A. Hurd with The Little- 
hale Agency 


W. A. Hurd, recently advertising 
manager of F. A. D. Andrea, Inc., New 
York, maker of Fada radio sets, has 
joined the account executive staff of 
The Littlehale Advertising Agency, of 
that city. He formerly was assistant 
appliance manager in the merchandising 
division of the Western Electric Com- 
pany. 








Montreal Account for Winsten 
& Sullivan 


The B. J. Coghlin Company Ltd, 
Montreal, manufacturer of automobile 
bumpers, springs and railway supplies, 
has appointed the Montreal office of 
Winsten & Sullivan, Inc., advertising 
agency, to direct a campaign which 
calls for the use of newspapers and 
business publications. 





Roger L. Wensley, President, 
G. M. Basford Company 


Roger L. Wensley has been elected 
president of the G. M. Basford Com- 
pany, New York advertising agency, 
succeeding the late G. M. Basford. 
Mr. Wensley has been associated with 
this agency for eight years, the last 
— of which he served as vice-presi- 
ent. 





Chambers Range Account to 
Erwin, Wasey 


The Chambers Manufacturing Com- 
any, Shelbyville, Ind., maker of fire 
ess gas ranges, has appointéd the New 
York office of Erwin, Wasey & Com- 
pany, advertising agency, to direct its 
advertising. This appointment is effec- 
tive January 1, 1926. 





Lacquer Account for George 
Batten 


The Jones Dabney Varnish Company, 
Louisville, y+, manufacturer _ of 
Twenty Minute lacquer, has appointed 
the George Batten Company, Inc.. to 
direct its advertising account. This 
account will be handled through the 
Chicago office of the Batten agency. 
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Trimming the 


‘Pie Crust 


iy you remember, as a boy, watching your mother 
make pie? 
Can’t you see her now, after putting on the top layers 


of crust, holding the pie in her left hand while, with a 
knife, she trims off the over-hanging dough? 


The rim of that pie tin is left clean and slick. There 
was just enough crust to COVER that pie —AND 
NO WASTE. 


That’s the way the Evening American covers Chicago and 
suburbs—WITH NO WASTE. Why? Because 87.7% 
of the Evening American’s great circulation is CON- 
CENTRATED within Chicago and its 40-mile radius. 


If you seek the Chicago market, remember the pie. 
The Evening American is like the upper crust — it 
covers this market. 


You cannot make sales in Chicago by waste circulation 
—driblets hanging over the rim of the Chicago trad- 


ing area. 


CHIC, 





evening paper and the third largest 
evening paper circulationin America 


Largest circulation of any tere 
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Should Extra Colors 
in Labels Be Charged 
to Advertising? 





Georce J. Krrxcasser & Co. 
Curcaco, Nov. 14, 1925. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

There has been an argument in the 
organization of one of our clients con- 
cerning packages. The comptroller has 
indicated that the cost of all labels of 
more m one color he charged to 
advertising. Also, in addition to charg- 
ing display cartons to advertising, the 
cost of filling these containers with the 
products is also charged to advertising. 

Can you tell me what is the general 
practice in regard to charging up the 
display boxes and the packaging of goods 
other than in the plain shipping con- 
tainers? 

Georce J. Krexcasser & Co. 
FORGE J. KIRKGASSER, 
President. 


E believe that the best ac- 

counting practice today 
would not sustain this comp- 
troller’s action. The rule followed 
in most organizations is to charge 
the packages and the labor of 
packaging to production. We do 
not say that this practice is uni- 
versally observed, but anyway it is 
the custom followed by most ad- 
vertisers who have an up-to-date 
accounting system. 

There was a time not so many 
years ago when manufacturers 
usually charged to advertising any 
special adornments in the nature 
of advertising that may have been 
put on the package. Nowadays, 
however, all packages must have 
as much sales value as it is pos- 
sible to give them or the products 
they contain will be hopelessly 
handicapped in competition with 
goods that are properly packaged. 

It is now recognized that mer- 
chandise must be turned out of 
factories in salable shape. For in- 
stance, manufacturers of ma- 
chinery paint their products in 
some standard color scheme. Very 
likely the color scheme adds noth- 
ing to the value of the machinery. 
Tust the same the manufacturers 
know that if they shipped their 
machines unpainted the machines 
would be to an extent unsalable. 
To charge the painting of those 
machines to advertising would be 
obviously absurd. Charging an 


extra color on the label or on the 
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package to advertising would be 
just as absurd. 

All questions similar to that sent 
in by Mr. Kirkgasser could be an- 
swered easily by remembering the 
accounting rule that any expenses 
incurred in the making of the 
product and in preparing it for 
market should be charged to pro- 
duction provided the expenses are 
incurred before the product 
reaches the F. O. B. point in its 
route to the market. Any expenses 
incurred after the F. O. B. point 
except possibly repairs to damaged 
products, belong to selling or ad- 
vertising —[Ed. Printers’ Inx. 





Delaware County Advertises 
Its Own Value 


The Real Estate Board of Delaware 
County, adjoining Philadelphia, has 
started an advertising campaign to show 
the people of that city that plenty of 
money can be made by _ buying prop- 
erty within commuting distance, with- 
out going far from home. The board 
raised a fund of $25,000 for a campaign 
in the newspapers of Philadelphia to last 
six weeks. Many instances are quoted 
in the advertisements of profits that have 
been made and the advantages of Dela- 
ware County as a suburb of Philadel- 
phia are told. The copy often asks the 
question, ‘““Why Go to Florida?” 


H. S. Bishop Advanced by 
Lord & Thomas 


H. S. Bishop, account executive at 
the Los Angeles office of Lord & 
Thomas, for the last two years, has 
been promoted to a position on the 
staff of the Chicago office, where he 
will continue as an account executive. 








Has Beacon Radio Account 


The Beacon Radio Manufacturing 
Company, Brooklyn, N. Y., maker of 
the Trinity Six radio receiver, has ap- 

ointed the Arthur Rosenberg Company, 
New York advertising agency, to direct 
its advertising account. Newspapers and 
business papers will be used. 


Pittsburgh Office for Devine- 
MacQuoid 


The Devine-MacQuoid Company, pub- 
lishers’ representative, New York, has 
opened an office at Pittsburgh. E. J. 

ayes is in charge. 


Hayes Wheel Earnings Gain 


Net earnings of the Hayes Wheel 
Company, Jackson, Mich., for the first 
ten months of 1925 were $1,683,563, 
before taxes, compared with $638,926 in 
the same period last year. 
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January 


a Better Radio Sales Month 
than October 


Moocoscdll é 


JAN. FEB MAR APR MAY JUNE 
12% 9% 1% 6% 5% 4% 


Look at this chart—it shows 
how sales by radio retailers are 
split up among the twelve months 
of the year. People once thought 
that after Christmas radio sales 
dropped off like a plummet. Act- 
ually, however, sales by radio re- 
tailers hold up remarkably well 
after the holidays. 

January is a better month than 
October. Christmas gift money 
has to be spent and clear, cold 
weather brings superlative radio 
reception. February and March 
show greater sales than September. 
Even April, the beginning . of 
Spring, holds its own with Sep- 
tember. 

If you sell to radio jobbers and 
dealers you will want to employ 
even greater sales effort in Janu- 
ary, 1926, than you did last 
October. 

You will want to reach your 
whole market, of course—every 
reputable radio retailer and 
wholesaler. You will want to 
reach them through the medium 











JULY AUG. SEPT OCT NOV DEC. 
3% 3% 6% 1% 15% 20% 


in which they show the greatest 
interest, too. 


To achieve these two ends you 
will want to use the January, 1926, 
issue of Radio Retailing 

—because Radio Retailing 
reaches every known radio dealer, 
jobber and manufacturer and so 
has the largest total circulation of 
any radio trade publication, 35,000 
copies—that means coverage—and 

—because Radio Retailing also 
has the largest paid circulation of 
any radio trade publication—over 
12,000 paid subscribers—and that 
means reader-interest. 


The radio manufacturer who gets 
home his sales message to the radio 
industry in the January issue of 
Radio Retailing and continues his 
publicity in each issue through- 
out the year is making the best 
possible investment—such is the 
experience of successful companies 
like Allen-Bradley, Apco, Ben- 
jamin Electric, Brandes, and so on 
down the alphabet. 


RADIO RETAILING 


The Business Magazine of the Radio Industry 
Tenth Avenue at 36th Street, New York 


a McGraw-Hill Publication 
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—with the regular newspaper advertising campaigaj**,”! 
° g 

entrusted exclusively to The Globe-Democn§‘,.; 
You 

HREE years ago, when the manufacturers of Mobiloil biloil | 
opened their St. Louis offiee, they selected The Globe- great 
Democrat to assist in increasing their sales outlets and in Daily. 
showing the motoring public that Gargoyle Mobiloil can be It is 
obtained at reliable filling stations and garages. ing to 
This one paper exclusively has carried the regular news- placed 
paper campaign* of Mobiloil. which 
Now see what a big job this Globe-Democrat advertising even ¢ 

has helped to accomplish: Ame 

‘ In the very words of the manufacturers . . . . “the vidual 
sales of Mobiloil in these past three years have been excep- not, G 
tionally good.” Vertis 
As, for instance: Our 
During 1924 there were 1,095 new retail outlets opened up ment 

in The 49th State . . . . sales increased 39.9 per cent. dering 
This year, up to October 1, 715 new retail outlets have turers 
been added . . . . sales have increased 19.7 per cent. the we 
ing in 


St. Louis Globe 
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Thibe St.Louis 
“aales in 1925 


In other words, Mobiloil has gained on 
m average 3 new dealers a day for the 
aign last 21 months. 
p It’s another proud sales record for The 
ih State—the St. Louis market—The 


ocrat Globe-Democrat market. 


You see, the St. Louis territory of Mo- 
biloil almost exactly coincides with this 
great area served by St. Louis’ Largest 
Daily. 

It is only natural, then, that advertis- 
ing to sell Mobiloil in this market is 
placed exclusively in the newspaper 
vhich serves this area as no other paper 
een claims to do. 

Among retailers, as well as among indi- 
vidual buyers of oil, cars, tires or what 
not, Globe-Democrat influence makes ad- 
vertising dollars pay. 

Our Service and Promotion Depart- 
ment and our Research Division are ren- 
dering valuable assistance to manufac- 
turers and sales organizations, pointing 
the way to successful sales and advertis- 
ing in The 49th State. 


‘Memocrat 


argest Daily 
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The Newspaper of The 49th State 
reaches more car owners in The 49th 
State and more in metropolitan St. 
Louis than does any other St. Louis 
daily. 


It is the car owner’s guide in this 
market where today there are 724,336 
automobiles. 

Registrations increased 27% during 
the fourteen months ending January 
1, 1925 

There is a car for every 1% families. 
*On the occasion of the completion of The 
Round-the-World Flight, a al page 
vertisement of Mobiloil was published in 
another St. Louis newspaper in addition to 
The Globe-Democrat. 

That page has been the only Mobiloil adver- 
tisement to appear in any St. is paper 
besides The Globe-Democrat during the last 
three years. 


ess - San Francisco 


Dorland Agency, Ltd. - - London 
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S7 Perkins’ Wife 


Bakes Her Own Beans 


She makes soup too, and her creamy 
mayonnaise is ever a delight to Si. 


Mrs. Gotham, on the other hand, 
does not cook so much. Her beans, 
her soups and her mayonnaise comes 
in cans and jars—from the corner grocer. 


Si’s wife is the more thrifty soul, but 
Mrs. Gotham makes the packaged 
food manufacturer’s cash register tin- 
kle more frequently. 


* * cS 


Cosmopolitan is a Primary Medium for 
the cultivation of Mrs, Gotham, for 89.9% 
of its circulation is concentrated in the places 
where she lives—in the 663 key trading cen- 
ters and the 2124 immediately adjacent 
urban communities. 
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Ask any Cosmopolitan salesman 
for details concerning the trading center principle 
of marketing 
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Hearst’s International 
Combined with 


COSMOPOLITAN 


Fight Tuberculosis— Buy Christmas Seals 
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Yes — Loading the Dealer Needs 
Defense 





The Principal Objection Is That It Is Too Expensive a Selling Method 


By R. J. Dube 


FRANK WALLACH is my cor- 
ner grocer. He opened his 
store about four years ago in a 
section of the Bronx which was 
just then being built up. He real- 
ized, before the chains did, the 
future possibilities of the neigh- 
borhood. That testifies to his 
progressiveness. Although three 
different chains now have grocery 
stores within two blocks of him, 
Wallach is doing a larger business 
than ever. He knows the mer- 
chandising value of advertised 
brands—in fact, he has built his 
business on advertised products. 

I think this little character 
sketch is sufficient to convince 
most sales executives that Frank 
Wallach is entitled to an opinion 
on merchandising questions. In 
any event, from what I knew of 
his business acumen, I was certain 
that Wallach would have some in- 
teresting things to say concerning 
the article: “Does Loading the 
Dealer Need Any Defense?” which 
appeared in the November 19 issue 
of Printers’ Ink. I asked him to 
read it and this is what he had to 
say: 

“Yes—loading the dealer needs 
defense. It needs defense from 
two angles—one is the ethics of 
the proposition ; the other, the eco- 
nomic value of the plan. The 


author of the article takes care of: 


the first part when he says that 
loading the dealer does not require 
any defense if the manufacturer 
stands ready to offer real resale 
help. My principal objection is 
that the plan is an expensive sell- 
ing scheme. 

“In the first place, retailers have 
been taught by manufacturers to 
watch their turnover. They have 
been made to see that it is not the 
amount of merchandise they sell 
that counts. The number of turns 
each year, and the rate of profit 
with which each turn is made, are 


the important things to watch. 
Manufacturers have told us, in this 
connection, that profitable turns 
hinge on sound buying and sound 
selling. Sound buying, the manu- 
facturers have insisted, means pur- 
chasing in minimum quantities. I 
don’t think that when manufac- 
turers started to preach this policy 
they realized just where it would 
lead. If they knew it was going 
to result in the hand-to-mouth 
buying which is common today, I 
doubt that they would ever have 
pushed the idea. 

“Now don’t you see that any 
salesman who comes around and 
tries to sell us carload lots of mer- 
chandise which we have been buy- 
ing in gross lots is going to have a 
mighty difficult time? He’d be 
laughed out of here in jig-time. 
He might have a chance to sell me 
a gross or two—but once he starts 
to talk in carload lots, why I lose 
all faith in him and in his com- 
pany. 

“There you have objection num- 
ber one—the salesman is up against 
a habit—the hand-to-mouth buy- 
ing habit—which seems to be about 
as firmly rooted as any retail mer- 
chandising policy of which I know. 

“Objection number two is that 
even though a manufacturer’s 
salesman does succeed in getting a 
number of retailers to buy a car- 
load of crackers and cookies— 
which is one of the incidents re- 
lated in the previous article—I 
doubt whether the manufacturer 
or the retailers profit much by it. 
After getting an order of this sort, 
the manufacturer referred to sent 
eight to eighteen demonstrators 
and special salesmen to the town 
where the carload of crackers and 
cookies had been shipped. I should 
think that those demonstrators and 
special salesmen just about ate up 
all the manufacturer’s profit on 
that carload. The manufacturer 
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must depend for his profit on 
future sales. 

“Now, who sold that carload of 
crackers and cookies? The retail- 
ers? Not by a long shot. The 
manufacturer’s demonstrators and 
special salesmen did all, or most of 
the selling. These carload sales 
were held on Saturday and you 
know that on Saturday a retail 
grocer hasn’t much time to sell— 
he’s too busy filling orders. In 
fact, he hasn’t time even to notice 
what the manufacturer’s repre- 
sentatives are doing. Consequent- 
ly, when the carload sale is over, 
he knows little more concerning 
methods of pushing the sale of this 
merchandise than he did before 
the special event was conducted. 

“Furthermore, after the special 
sale is completed, the grocer’s 
sales on that item are bound to fall 
off. It will be some time—several 
days or weeks—before they pick 
up. If he tries to push the sale of 
crackers and cookies immediately 
after the special sale, he will find 
that his efforts will not meet with 
any great success. It won’t be 
long before he goes back to his 
old method of selling the line. 
Don’t forget the amount of selling 
effort he can profitably put back of 
crackers is extremely limited. On 
the other hand, if he doesn’t adopt 
intensive selling plans for the line 
until several weeks after the spe- 
cial sale, he will probably have lost 
all his enthusiasm and have for- 
gotten what little he learned re- 
garding pushing the line. So either 
way, the manufacturer loses. 

“Finally, it is entirely likely that 
the manufacturer’s special sales- 
men have oversold a certain num- 
ber of consumers. That is a bad 
thing to do. An oversold con- 
sumer is a distinct source of ill- 
will and ill-will means smaller 
profits for the retailer. 

“The leading concerns in the 
bakery field, especially the Na- 
tional Biscuit Company, are dis- 
tinctly opposed to loading the 
dealer. National Biscuit salesmen 
are instructed to keep their dealer’s 
orders down to a_ safe-and-sane 
margin. Several times the Na- 


tional Biscuit salesman who calls 
on me has warned me that I was 
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ordering too much at the time. 

“T next visited Roy Helter, who 
runs a drug store in the Yorkville 
section of Manhattan, Mr. Helter 
has a very nice candy business. I 
asked him what he thought of the 
policy of the Milwaukee candy 
manufacturer referred to. in the 
previous article. This manufac- 
turer believes in loading the dealer. 
He also believes in doing every- 
thing possible to induce dealers to 
confine their purchases to his 
brand of candy. 


HE WON'T CONFINE HIS LINE 


“I wouldn’t consider confining 
my candy line to a single brand,” 
he told me. “There are several 
reasons why I say that. The most 
important is that I believe in giv- 
ing my customers what they want 
and there isn’t a packaged candy 
that has universal demand or ac- 
ceptance. Some of my customers 
want Huyler’s; others want Whit- 
man’s; still others want Nun- 
nally’s, and so on. Of course, I 
don’t carry them all. But I have 
made a careful check of the 
brands which are called for most 
frequently in my store and those 
are the ones I stock. I carry five 
different brands. Those five cover 
about 80 per cent of the calls I get 
for candy by brand names. The 
other 20 per cent I have to wean 
away from their favorites and it 
isn’t an easy job. All five brands 
have consumer acceptance so 
when someone comes in and simply 
asks for a box of candy I can hand 
out any one of them and the buyer 
takes it without the need of much 
selling talk on my part. 

“Now suppose I confined my 
purchases to one line. Perhaps 25 
per cent of my customers would 
demand that line. What would I 
do with the other 75 per cent? It 
would be as difficult to sell most 
of them the one line, even though 
it were advertised, as it would be 
to selt them a private brand—and 
that’s some job. By carrying five 
lines, my selling job is made easier 
and I keep a lot of customers 
whom I would otherwise lose. 

“None of these five candy pro- 
ducers has a chance to load me 
up. I imagine that if I were stuck 
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Evidence That Detroit 
Is a One Paper City 


November 8, a Typical Sunday Issue, 
Shows These Exclusive Advertisers in 


The Detroit News 


English Mills ...... 
Empire Silk ....... 
BMeyn’s .ccccccccee 
McBryde ..... 
Rollins 
Kline’s .... e* 
Bush & Lane...... 
Fyfe ....cccccceece 
Bodell ..wccccscess 
Babette Shop ...... 
Detroit Lamp ...... 
Majestic Silk ...... 
Ettlinger .......++. 


BONE 9400000200080 
Brownie Drug ..... 





Annis Furs ... 00... 
Judson Bradway... . 
Stormfeltz-Loveley. . 
Julia M. Barker.... 


- Dolsen, Scratch, Hidy 


c 
Will St. John...... 


Shannon MacKinnon 
Harry Giddings. ... . 
Greater Woodward. . 
Drennan & Selden. . 
A. J. Youmans..... 
Walker Bros. ...... 
Houseman-Spitzley. . 
Cleartone Tube .... 





International Truck. 


Furnace Engineerin 
Brushaber ......... 
Det. Light. Fixt... 
Det. Mantel & Tile. 
... 2 Sosuae 
WED es eecdwesene 
Det. Furniture ..... 
Alexander ........ 
Gregory, Mayer.... 
OE DO sc ccccdees 
Or HO 0000080 
Fe 
Motorbus Show.... 





Rextop 
Oldsmobile ........ 
Atwater-Kent ..... 
Clemens Sales ..... 
Enco Auto Paint... 
Py. Serre 
SE 8 Kaicieee sso 
International Harv. . 
Gotfredson ........ 
Stenger Bumper ... 
Binder Gould ...... 
Campbell Auto Trim 
Serfin & Co........- 
Republic Radio .... 
Falls Tire Co...... 
Norton Electric .... 
Williams & Hastings 
A. C. Dayton...... 
Chas. Freshman .... 
Rengo Belt ........ 
W. B. Doublette.... 
DEED n40-0000.5'< ¢ 
Kahn & Schneider. . 
Amer. Upholstering . 


Baker Shildim ...... 


Keppner & Co..... 
J. & T. Hurley Coal 
Strand Lumber 

. H. Garlick.....-- 
Klett & Cain....-- 
R. J. Sullivan.....-. 
Detroit Research Lab 
Business _ Institute. . 
National U; 

Reliable Furniture. . 
Investors eee 


Hintz & Co......--- 


Kodel Homcharger. . 
Henry Svensgaard.. 
Sievert’s Hardware.. 
Ross Radio ........ 
Electric Battery Serv. 
Holland Furnace ... 
Swan Pens ........ 





These exclusive advertisers helped to give The News a lead of 


53,000 lines over the second paper on November 8. A similar lead 
and a similar group of exclusive advertisers has been recorded every 
Sunday during the last two months. 





The Detroit News 
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with an unusually large amount of 
candy I would be able to dispose 
of it in time, but that isn’t the way 
I want to build my business. I 
don’t propose to shoot any depart- 
ment way ahead at the expense of 
my other departments. I’m plan- 
ning for a slow but steady growth 
of all my departments. I’m not 
going to sell an exceptionally large 
amount of candy one week, as a 
result of a forced sale, and then 
have my candy business drop back 
the next week. That’s not a sound 
way to build business. Keep go- 
ing ahead in a steady way and 
you'll have a good business. Jump 
around like a wild man and you’re 
likely to jump clean into the 
sheriff’s hands. 

“The general sales manager of 
an automatic pencil manufacturer 
is quoted as saying: ‘I believe 
firmly in putting the dealer in the 
hole and then throwing him a 
rope.... The more complete a 
dealer’s stock the bigger sales ef- 
fort he will make. .. .’ 


LOOKING AT THE MATTER FROM 
ANOTHER ANGLE 


“I wonder how that general 
sales manager would like it, if the 
sources from which his company 
bought its raw material tried simi- 
lar selling tactics. Suppose, for 
example, that the concern from 
which the company buys its metal 
for use in making the automatic 
pencil, tried to load the pencil 
manufacturer with metal beyond 
ordinary requirements. Suppose 
the metal concern said, in effect: 
‘Now we are going to load you up 
with metal. The more metal you 
have on hand, the more pencils 
you will have to make in order to 
prevent your money from being 
tied up in raw material. The more 
pencils you make, the more you'll 
have to sell if you don’t want your 
inventory to eat up your profits. 
Of course, we will offer you every 
assistance that we can possibly 
render. You know how far they 
would get with a proposition of 
that kind, 

“I keep a stock of mechanical 
pencils. Do you think the manu- 
facturer who makes them knows 
my selling ability as well as the 
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extent of my market? His sales- 
man has seen me about four times, 
each time for fifteen minutes or 
so. He has never remained in my 
store long enough to size up the 
kind of people that go to make up 
my trade, He doesn’t know 
whether the population of this 
neighborhood is foreign or dis- 
tinctly American; poor or wealthy, 
their occupations, etc. I’m sure it 
would astonish him to learn that 
70 per cent of my customers are 
German born or of German de- 
scent and that very few of them 
have sufficient occasion to write to 
warrant the purchase of a me- 
chanical pencil. I’ve owned this 
store for twenty-odd years and I 
have a lot to learn about the 
peculiarities of my customers. 
How is any salesman going to 
learn in an hour or two what it 
has taken me over twenty years to 
absorb? 

“Just one thing more. Exclusive 
of drugs, I carry over 1,000 dif- 
ferent items. Suppose that the 
makers of 10 per cent of these 
items succeeded in loading me with 
their merchandise. That would 
mean 100 items on which I would 
be overstocked, carrying anywhere 
from two to three times as much 
of each as I should. If you know 
anything about profits in the re- 
tail drug store business today, you 
know that, with a top-heavy stock 
of that kind, it wouldn’t be long 
before I’d go into bankruptcy.” 

I had also left a copy of the 
article in question with Dave Mod- 
kins, owner of the Kingsbridge 
Hardware Store, a former me- 
chanic who, somehow, managed to 
pick up the rudiments of retailing 
and has succeeded so well that two 
other hardware stores which at- 
tempted to set up in the neighbor- 
hood failed within a short time. 
“Do you think that loading the 
dealer needs any defense?” I 
asked Dave. 

He ignored my question. Or 
perhaps he didn’t hear me correct- 
ly. In any event, he replied: 
“Load me? Try and do it.” 

Which would seem to indicate 
that loading the dealer requires, not 
only defense, but a mighty strong 
attack. 
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A Ten-Strike in the 
Coal Strike! 


N Nevember 8th, the Modern 

Oil Burner Company, mindful 
of many empty bins, advertised their 
appliance in THE WoRLD. 


Under date of November 12th, after 
a four-day pull, Mr. Charles A. Posé, 
General Manager, writes: 


“We take great pleasure in noti- 
fying you that up to date we 
have received 175 inquiries re- 
garding the Modern Oil Burner. 
This letter is simply to show our 
appreciation and to assist others 
in choosing your medium in 
which to advertise. 


Oil burners indicate home owners. 
Whatever interests the owner of 
his own home also interests the 
readers of 





The Three-Cent Quality Medium 
of America’s Greatest Market 


PULITZER BUILDING, NEW YORK 
TRIBUNE TOWER, CHICAGO 
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Dots represent Elks Clubs— 


and the important 
Trading Centers of 


INDIANA 


65 Elks Clubs 











| 


27,975 Elks—readers, 


owners of 


Ghe &IRs 


Magazine 


The Largest Magazine for Men 
850,000 Identified Subscribers 
50 East 42nd Street New York City 
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| A Sales Secret About Women 


Auto salesmen have learned that a prospect and his wife 
should have separate sales talk. 

The man looks at the engine. The woman sees the finish 
and upholstery. Two sales talks are needed. 

It is also true of other commodities. You want special 
copy for farm women. The place for it is a paper edited 
exclusively for them. 

THE FARMER'S WIFE is doing a real selling job for 
many national advertisers. It will carry your specialized 
sales talk to 800,000 farm women. 


THE 


FARMERS WIFE 


A Magazine for Farm Women 


Webb Publishing Company, Publishers 
St. Paul, Minn. 
Western Representatives Eastern Representatives 
Standard Farm Papers, Inc., Wallace C. Richardson, Inc., 
307 N. Michigan Ave. 250 Park Avenue 
Chicago, Ill. New York 
Members Audit Bureau of Circulation 
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Book Advertising and Your 
Advertising 






Some Suggestions to Manufacturers Based on Results Obtained in Mail- 
Order Book Copy 


By Amos Bradbury 


HAT is happening to book 

advertising? What sugges- 
tion does the totally different style 
one sees from the old announce- 
ments, have for makers of radio 
sets, inner tubes or fountain pens? 
The style is certainly different. 
Sitting down in my library to 
pick out from the advertisements 
a few books for Aunt Matilda 
and Uncle Charles “not to be 
opened till Christmas,” I discover 
startling changes from the old 
lists of books and description of 
their bindings. My goodness, yes! 
“She is Yours, Master,” says one 
advertisement and the trembling 
girl, sick at heart shuddered at the 
words that delivered her to the 
terrible fate of the East. “What 
was to be the fate of this beau- 
tiful girl?” the copy asks me. 

Then, on the next page the 
Dauntless Horseman calls to his 
mare, she clears the toll-gate and 
off they go along the Great North 
Road through the country sleeping 
in the moonlight, “through silent 
hamlets, through hollows shrouded 
in silvery mist and over lonely 
moorland.” This, to sell me a set 
of books by Ainsworth “first of 
the great triumvirate of English 
novelists that were the Glory of 
the Victorian Age—Ainsworth, 
Thackeray and Dickens.” 

Here is Rider Haggard in thir- 
teen volumes at $2 down and a 
dollar a month and to arouse my 
interest the publisher asks me: 
“What chance had we to save her, 
three white men among these 
hordes of angry blacks!” A book 
of science, compiled by “a distin- 
guished group of scientists from 
the leading colleges and universi- 
ties” which might be good for 
little Cousin George attracts my 
attention by mention in bold face 
type of “A Giant Tortoise Swim- 
ming in a Sea of Milk.” 





The periodicals: are full of star- 
tling headlines and exciting copy to 
sell copies of works which are 
often written by dignified scien- 
tists and authors of international 
reputation. Why should this great 
change from the dignified list of 
fall books interest the maker of 
far different products? Because it 
illustrates a condition in all adver- 
tising and a tendency. 

The agency man comes to the 
manufacturer of hair tonic, cast 
iron pipe, inner tubes, books or 
automobiles with a plan, several 
pieces of copy, and a list of me- 
diums. The maker of this or that 
doesn’t like the mention of his cast 
iron pipe in connection with the 
swimming pool where the bathing 
beauties cavort. It doesn’t seem 
dignified. He prefers the phrase 
“hand puddled in small heats”; il- 
lustration same as on last year’s 
calendar. The automobile manu- 
facturer doesn’t care for one of 
the publications on the list. His 
wife thinks it sensational. Put on 
the “Highbrow Gazette” instead. 
The selling plan for that inner 
tube sounds a little cheap for a 
concern with over $2,000,000 in 
assets. What the manufacturer 
likes, instead of what will broaden 
his market and attract the atten- 
tion of new prospects, is too often 
the test applied to unusual copy, 
new plans and a break with tradi- 
tion. It is what holds back sales 
in many industries today. Because 
the owner of the business went to 
college, reads Emerson, hates 
slang and doesn’t know who Wal- 
ter Johnson is, he believes that 
similar likes and dislikes influence 
the buying habits of Newt Peters 
who runs a mill at East Harbor. 

Now, when it comes to book ad- 
vertising I know I’m on insecure 
ground. I remember well the con- 
troversy which raged in Printers’ 
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INK some years ago when a 
prominent publisher asked why 
books didn’t sell better. If I re- 
member correctly, he received 
more than 100 letters and almost 
a score of well-known advertising 
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light on the question. The mail- 
order type of copy advertising sets 
of books, which is full of human 
interest and sensational appeal, tell- 
ing what the author wrote about, 
has increased in volume. The old- 


men wrote letters to the editor. fashioned list of fall books, the 
ms opinion of a critic 

Od -make him think that a this is the most 

° ” significant nove of 

Im atill amit the present year,” have 








“It’s Christmas Eve 
was an ex 
fied her. ‘She held the 


with outstretched 


at the same 
hand. 


A momeni 
Then evra each un 


Py py hat terri. 
tS a sacrifice out i 
instant he forward 
He too clutched a small 
it he her ii 


in many instances bor- 
rowed something from 
the mail-order copy. 
Some publishers are 
using both types of 
copy in competition 
and are in a position 
to analyze the results 
of each. 


Wyte i this great writer— the one sccaimed by cs all the way. He probes deeper than most = 
ee alas ounce Sa oat dys Reale In writing about 
You've guessed it—heisO.Henry | A et bootblack, even i 

He knew and in his stories practiced what he knw Your wit deen eyes whe you atch tren in books, I am almost in 
pected fo the cust thet qven into our own bensts wo - he tines of Ble wil take ta sve messing. - Pang ve “ some 

oO e manufactur 

7c a Story! f k h y> 
Snesesrrens wits: Of books | who | do 
moving-picture house costs over three times as much.” The really ian't as much fun in getting dressed and going out to & what appeals to them 

a AS ae a oh eeng Scotus coe goed book to enjoy. ‘And yet 0 elton we alow curselves to be : d f h 
Why ct indulge im amusement thet laste—that i close st urged out, just from instea oO to the 
Countless Nights’ Entertainment for the Price of One! masses, for Ihave 
Ge ie 0, Henry Aa nee! , Bane ¢ go tine comes emmings Sones eeeeasw / 7, SOtnetimes viewed with 
fi ala ea mh Ta ie you mh ike erm alarm the plan of tak- 


it 







COPY THAT HELPED BROADEN THE MARKET FOR 
0. HENRY’S BOOKS 


There was general agreement that 
one reason was because books 
were not advertised in a popular 
way, that the publisher felt him- 
self above the mundane plane of 
the manufacturer of other prod- 
ucts, and assumed a mental atti- 
tude toward his commercial posi- 
tion which prevented him seeing 
advertising as other makers of 
merchandise had been taught to 
see it. The publisher, it was said, 
was more guilty than any other 
manufacturer of using the plans 
and copy styles he _ personally 
liked, rather than those which 
would influence a broader market. 

Since then, developments in the 
publishing business have shed new 


ing one exciting inci- 
..« dent out of a ten- 
volume set to get the 
prospect in the mood 
where he has to have 
the set to find out 
how Charles the Sec- 
ond came to be hiding 
in the oak tree, 
_ while Cromwell’s sol- 
diers passed directly 
beneath the branch 
which concealed him. That is, I 
did view it with some alarm, being 
a bookish and conservative person, 
until I analyzed my own case as 
well as the case of the thousands 
of people who don’t read books. 
Conrad is the author who start- 
ed me on my investigation. Now, 
while I read Robert Brown- 
ing with pleasure and _ re-read, 
every few months, the poems 
of Keats, I have always felt that 
Conrad was over my head. He 
seemed obscure, involved and hard 
to read. I was never a Conrad 
fan. Two friends each presented 
me with a copy of “Lord Jim” to 
introduce me to the author they 
thought I should know. I looked 


occur. 





that 
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The Times-Picayune is essentially the food adver- 
tising medium of New Orleans and tributary 
territories. It regularly prints far more food 
advertising than any other New Orleans news- 
paper, and much of the time prints more than 
the second and third papers combined. “Inde- 
pendents” and chain organizations alike show an 
overwhelming preference for The Times-Picayune 
in placing their own advertising and for this reason 
the national advertiser using space in this news- 
paper is assured of active dealer co-operation. 


Eve-Up-to-Date, a column devoted mainly to 
menus and recipes, has been a regular feature of 
The Times-Picayune for the last generation, and 
is a daily aid to busy housekeepers in thousands 
of homes. 


The weekly Market Basket Pages comprise many 
additional tested recipes of quality, together with 
unusual features to make the pages highly valued 
by consumers and dealers alike. 


A recent survey of New Orleans grocery stores, 
made by a Southwestern food product manufac- 
turer, indicated that The Times-Picayune is read 
by a far greater proportion of New Orleans 
grocers than any other newspaper. 


Ghe Gimes - Picayune 


FIRST FOR THE south fff} 








Representatives: Cone, Hunton & Woodman, Inc., New 
York, Chicago, Detroit, St. Louis, Kansas City and 
Atlanta; R.J. Bidwell Co., San Francisco and Los Angeles. 
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last week at the single copy I have 
managed to keep. The bookmark 
is at chapter seven at the words 
“an outward-bound mail-boat had 
come in that afternoon.” I have 
never been able to get along any 
farther with the story. Then, I 
read one of those pieces of mail- 
order copy which told about “that 
bewitching plotter Dona Rita, the 
mysterious Flora de_ Barral,” 
which impressed me with the fact 
that Conrad wrote exciting nar- 
rative as well as searching char- 
acter studies and obscure motives, 
The advertising which told what 
H. G. Wells and other writers said 
about him, and that I would not be 
truly cultured unless I read him, 
left me cold. Here was I, a sup- 
posedly bookish person, being in- 
fluenced by the sort of advertising 
I didn’t like. Since it made me 
decide to finish “Lord Jim” and to 
get several other books by the in- 
teresting sailor and writer, I won- 
dered how it affected other people 
and if the more human, less digni- 
fied advertising broadened the 
market for Conrad and made 
thousands of people familiar with 
his work who would never other- 
wise have known it. 

I went to see the publisher, 
Doubleday, Page, and what I 
found out by talks with two dif- 
ferent Doubledays.and other ex- 
ecutives of this publishing house 
has, I think, a bearing, not only on 
book advertising, but all advertis- 
ing where “I don’t like it” pre- 
vents the type of copy which 
would increase sales and broaden 
markets. I discovered almost im- 
mediately that many publishers 
would prefer the old-fashioned 
announcement style of copy, but 
they have come to see they are 
dealing with the human mind in 
the mass. And human beings 
want to know whether the author 
is writing about geology or ad- 


venture, about wild flowers or 
wild women. 

One of the men I talked 
with told me that when an- 


other publishing house started to 
advertise sets of O. Henry with 
human-interest, tense and excit- 
ing copy he didn’t like it. It 
seemed undignified. But this un- 
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usual interesting advertising sold 
almost 500,000 sets and enormously 
broadened the market for O, 
Henry. Thousands of people not 
reached by the other more digni- 
fied type of advertising, who could 
not be induced to enter a book- 
store by announcements, became 
acquainted with O. Henry because 
they discovered he wrote of human 
incidents, of flesh and blood peo- 
ple, of exciting events. “The sen- 
sational approach offends many of 
us,” said this man, “but it stirs the 
interest of thousands of people in 
the author who would never be 
reached otherwise.” 

Reading which once was a part 
of the life of the nation has had 
bitter competition in the last few 
years. The movies, the radio, the 
automobile have come in to take 
time away from what was once 
considered a part of the daily life 
of up-and-coming people. And, as 
in my case, it takes more than an 
announcement of a new fall list of 
books to drag me away from the 
Happiness Boys, from Harold 
Lloyd or the Ipana Troubadours 
to “Lord Jim.” It takes action 
copy that many publishers don’t 
like but which arouses real inter- 
est, which incidentally is the first 
task of advertising. 

Conrad should always have had 
more readers. It was always a 
good thing to have the masses 
familiar with his work. But how 
to get the masses started, how to 
broaden the Conrad market from 
a chosen coterie of the sophisti- 
cated to the crowds from Dubuque 
to Waco—that was the problem. 
How to get him out of the caviare 
class into a more staple one, like 
beans. If a man once gets a taste 
for an author from one of his 
books, he wants more, and much 
good is thus done. Conrad’s pub- 
lishers discovered the sort of copy 
which accomplished this objective. 
I looked over the records of ad- 
vertising results and it enlightened 
me concerning the mass mind of 
America. There were two pieces 
of copy about Conrad each af 
which appeared in the same space 
in the same publication—a metro- 
politan newspaper—at close inter- 
vals of time. One of them was a 
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Making readers 
of Herald Subscribers 


Special pages devoted to the world 
of new books are a notable feature of 
the Boston Herald every Wednesday 
and Saturday morning. 


These deal with the latest literature 
in all its departments. Pithy comment 
and brief summary replace the dull 
analysis and labored criticism usually 
associated with such special sections. 
An attractive make-up further heightens 
their appeal to the general reader. And 
Boston book-sellers gladly bear witness 
to the fact that they are extremely 
popular with all classes of the public. 


This treatment of books in a new 
and “newsy” way is indicative of the 
Herald’s constant effort to provide a 
paper that its readers enjoy. It is an- 
other reason for the Herald-Traveler’s 
grip on its Boston audience. On every 
page of this newspaper will be found 
something of paramount. interest to 
some member of each family it serves. 
Herald-Traveler patrons realize that 
they need never look elsewhere for the 
things they want to know. 


We should be glad to send you, 
gratis, a copy of “Business Boston,” an 
informative booklet that explains the 
Boston advertising situation in detail. 
Write for it today on your business 
stationery. 


BOSTON HERALD-TRAVELER 
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What County Agents 
say about 


EOUNITY (jentleman 


The County Agricultural and Home 
Demonstration Agents live and 
work in close contact with farm men 
and women. Here is what some 
of them have written us recently 
about The Country Gentleman 


“I find The Country Gentleman, in its new form, 
very good, indeed. If it can be kept up to this present 
standard, it will do a great work. I have been a sub- 
scriber from its first issue by The Curtis Publishing 
Company.” 


“I am sure you and those who are responsible for 
The Country Gentleman should be complimented 
upon the last two issues. The future for the publica- 
tion looks very bright because it has so much in store 
for its readers.” 


“Your paper is the most welcome in our office.” 


“I have always considered that The Country Gentle- 
man is a paper that has a great deal of influence on 
rural people. And personally I have been a sub- 
scriber to your paper for quite a while.” 
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“I have a sort of a farm paper table in my office 
and The Country Gentleman has a front-page place 
on it. Farmers always look for The Country Gentle- 
man when they come in.” 


“I was very much pleased with the new style and 
materials in the monthly publication of The Country 
Gentleman.” 


“EveryonereadsTheCountryGentleman at our home. 
We are delighted with the new monthly editions.” 


“I wish to congratulate you upon the excellent 
paper which you are now putting out, and feel sure 
that its popularity will continue to grow steadily.” 


“We consider your paper a valuable asset to agri- 
cultural journalism.” 


“I feel that it is one of the best agricultural papers 
printed and every farmer should take this paper.” 


“This paper, I find, is well known and popular 
among the growers and citrus men here, and is asked 
for by callers in the office where it is kept.” 


“I consider this a most excellent publication, and I 
am pleased to see that it is finding its way into a 
large number of homes every year. I have often said 
that the illustrations alone are worth more than 
the cost of the publication.” 


If you are interested in country life—or if you are a manu- 
facturer selling in the rural market—you will find the new 
monthly Country Gentleman to be the foremost publication 
in America for all whose homes, or whose interests, are 
in the country. 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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nice, conservative piece of copy, 
well-fitted, it would seem, for a 
great author’s works. The head- 
ing was, “They recommend that 
you read Joseph Conrad.” Sir 
Hugh Clifford, John Galsworthy, 


H. G. Wells, H. L. Mencken, 
Christopher Morley, Meredith 
Nicholson, Gouverneur Morris 


and Mary Austin were all quoted 
as speaking highly of his works. 
To be well read one must read 
Conrad, said these author testi- 
monial writers. The remainder of 
the copy featured Conrad’s life and 
the special price of $35 for the set. 

The other piece of copy was dif- 
ferent. It told of rough traders, 
thieves, murderers, adventurers, 
“the riff-raff of the world thrown 
up in the mysterious East and 
there battling out their destiny.” 
It spoke of the brave little outcast, 
Lena, the elusive and pathetic Nina 
of Almayer, “the unfathomable 
and seductive Malay Princess for 
whom Willems sold his soul.” 
Mention was made of the devoted 
love of men and women, “possibly 
deserted on some lonely isle, sur- 
rounded by chattering people of 
other races,” of tales of adventure 
in the mysterious China Sea where 
typhoons spring out of a cloudless 
sky. Far different copy, this, from 
the bald announcement of the past. 

The results of these two differ- 
ent copy treatments for the same 
set of books written by an author 
often considered highbrow is in- 
teresting. Each was carefully 
keyed and results checked. Here 
they are: 

Dignified testimonials brought back 
$3,500. 

Seductive Malay Princess brought 
back $8,075. 

It is interesting to note that 
Doubleday, Page & Co. are users 
of both the general announcement 
type of book advertising with a 
coupon attached and the mail- 
order type of book advertising 
which is required to pay a profit or 
be discarded. The general type of 
copy is designed either to send the 
reader into the nearest book store 
to ask for the book or to send his 
money (and it is always a smaller 
amount than the mail-order set) 
direct to the publisher. The digni- 
fied, announcement advertising 
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does not pay for itself in replies 
once out of 100 times. 

The mail-order copy is required 
to bring back the manufacturing 
cost, handling and shipping costs 
plus an amount set aside for bad 
debts and still show a profit. In 
the recent advertising of the 
Mandalay Edition of Kipling’s 
works the same condition prevails. 
One piece of copy which described 
the number of pages, the readable 
type, the price, and the general 
contents of each of the twenty-six 
volumes in the set, produced only 
a little over half the inquiries of 
one which features the Mark of 
the Beast as a great horror story 
and says, “When the Silver Man 
steps out from behind an idol, his 
body shining like frost—you find 
one of the most intense and great- 
est moments in literature.” 

The copy employs enthusiastic 
words such as one wild Kipling 
fan might use to enthuse his low- 
brow friend: “Did you ever read 
that poem ‘One Man in a Thou- 


sand’? That’s some poem I’m 
telling you. It’s got a wallop in 
every line.” That type of copy 


seems to make twice as many peo- 
ple familiar with his works as the 
more dignified, literary style. I 
don’t like it but I’m for it if it gets 
lowbrows or the ordinary mass of 
people to read more. That, after 
all, is the result to be attained. 

It is the copy writer’s task, it 
seems to me, to take the product, 
whether it be a book, a can of 
beans or a vacuum cleaner and 
write about those features of it 
which will be of interest to the 
audience he is trying to reach. 
Personally, he may admire the 
stern classic lines of the vacuum 
cleaner, or the delicate sheen of its 
high finish. But if he is talking 
to farmers’ wives he tells how it 
can get back of the piano and grab 
off the dirt. He must take the 
feature which appeals most and 
write about it. And when it comes 
to most books, the average person 
is more interested in a stirring ad- 
venture, a bit of love or a fist fight 
than in significant studies of psy- 
chic phenomena, or fall lists in 
buckram bindings, prices subject 
to change on publication. 

(Continued on page 69) 
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Outdoor 
Advertising 


Outdoor Advertising has reached 
a point in its development where 
it is available to the advertiser, 
Nationally, Territorially, Sec- 
tionally or Locally on a thor- 
oughly organized, standardized 
and businesslike basis. 


National Outdoor Advertising Bureau, Inc. 


F. T. HOPKINS » General Manager H. F. GILHOFER, Western Manager 
Fifth Ave. and B’way at 25th St., New York Lytton Bldg., State St. at Jackson Blvd., Chicago 





Detroit Office, General Motors Building 
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The advertiser today can lay out an 
outdoor appropriation based upon ac- 
curate information and he can place 
his appropriation through his adver- 
tising agency providing it is a member 
of the National Outdoor Advertising 
Bureau, Inc. 


It is the purpose of this organization 
to cooperate with the advertiser 
through his own advertising agency 
to the end that the best possible use 
may be made of Outdoor Advertising 
in cooperation with all other adver- 
tising media. 


Functioning through its advertising 
agency members, this Bureau spe- 
cializes in fitting the medium of Out- 
door Advertising to each advertiser’s 
real need. 


DIOR ADVERTISING 


Outdoor Advertising is free of objec- 
tionable copy. It reaches man, woman 
and child. It makes possible the de- 
livery of an impressive message, 
simply, accurately and economically. 


The National Outdoor Advertising 
Bureau places at the disposal of the 
advertiser all of the following stand- 
ard types of Outdoor Advertising: 


1—The brilliant electrical display at 
the night centers of the big cities. 


2—The high spot, de luxe, illuminated, 
painted bulletin at points of great- 
est day and night circulation. 


3—The universal 24-sheet poster— 
everywhere. 


4—The painted wall in the heart of a 
neighborhood. 


5—The point of purchase wall bulletin, 
right on the store. 


6—The painted road bulletin, to reach 
those who ride or drive. 


From a national campaign to an inten- 
sive, localized try-out, this service is 
complete. 


National Outdoor Advertising Bureau, Inc. 


F. T. HOPKINS, General Manager 
Fifth Ave. and B’way at 25th St., New York 


Detroit Office, General Motors Building 


H. F. GILHOFER, Western Manager 
Lytton Bidg., State St. atJackson Blvd.,C hicago 
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Outdoor 
Advertising 


HE National Outdoor 

Advertising Bureau is an 
Incorporated Association of Adver- 
tising Agencies rendering a complete 
Outdoor Advertising Service 
through all recognized plants and 
working in full cooperation with the 
complete operating facilities of the 
General Outdoor Advertising Com- 
pany, Inc. 





National Outdoor Advertising Bureau, Inc. 


F. T. HOPKINS, General Manager H. F. GILHOFER, Western Manage 
Fifth Ave. and B’way at 25th St., New York Lytton Bldg.,State St. at Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


Detroit Office, General Motors Building 
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Theodore Roosevelt, writing on 
the subject “History as Litera- 
ture,” summed up the mail-order 
copy writer’s job. He was talking 
of the true historian who is able to 
bring up the past as a fascinating 
picture. He said: 

We shall see the dancing girls of 
Memphis. The scent of the flowers in 
the Hanging Gardens of Babylon will 
be heavy to our senses. We shall sit 
at feast with the kings of Ninevah 
when they drink from ivory and gold. 

We shall see the glory of tri- 
umphant violence and the revel of those 
who do wrong in high places and the 
broken-hearted despair that lies beneath 
the glory and the revel. 

That sort of copy would sell 
more histories of Memphis and 
Ninevah than the mere announce- 
ment type of advertising which 
some manufacturers and publishers 
still use because they think it is 
more dignified. 

Doubleday, Page & Co. had an 
experience with another book 
which also sheds some light on the 
subject. With the usual dignified 
advertising and selling methods, 
this book had been selling at the 
rate of 10,000 copies a year. Its 
market seemed to be fixed and 
limited at that figure. The mail- 
order type of copy which empha- 
sized highlights and specific in- 
stances was applied to the book 
and its market was shown to be 
far broader than had ever been 
supposed. In eighteen months, the 
new type of copy sold 150,000 
copies at a profit. The startling 
results showed up quickly, too. As 
a result of the first advertisement 
of the new type, more copies were 
sold in two days than during a 
month under the old methods. 

Get the people who think litera- 
ture consists in the “came a day” 
sub-titles of the movies to read 
Conrad, Kipling and the rest by 
attracting their attention. So say 
these publishers who wouldn’t ad- 
vertise that way to themselves or 
their fellow club members. I, for 
one, say that certain manufacturers 
who think the copy they like and 
the mediums they read are the 
only ones to use have much to 
learn from them. 

Manufacturers who want to ad- 
vertise to themselves only, could 
save much time, money and effort 
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by following the thought through 
to its logical conclusion. They 
could write what they liked about 
what they made and paste it up on 
the factory wall. 

In connection with this lesson of 
using what the mass of human 
beings wants as the sales appeal, 
instead of something the big chief 
enjoys personally, the experiences 
of mail-order book advertisers 
contain, it seems, another impor- 
tant suggestion. The lure of the 
East, the tinkle of temple bells at 
twilight, the detective in the dark- 
ened room waiting for the mys- 
terious murderer to climb in the 
open window, the battle to the 
death on the sandy beach between 
the bearded pirate and the curly- 
haired hero, paragraphs which 
suggest adventure in far places— 
these appeal to all sorts of people 
from presidents to office boys. 
Scientists, engineers, big execu- 
tives, all men whose daily work 
requires close reasoning and con- 
finement, respond to a promise of 
relief from the daily grind. They 
crave adventure, an escape from 
drab reality. As James H. Col- 
lins wrote: “We are all wild ani- 
mals in captivity. We were once 
obliged to get our food by hunting 
and digging where now thousands 
of us capture it through what we 
like to call brain work and sit in 
offices instead of roaming the 
forests. Even with our daily sub- 
way ride we are not much more 
free physically than the animals of 
the zoo.” 

The copy which suggests a 
change from the monotonous 
grind of daily detail, which 
promises even a temporary break 
through the iron bars of our. cages, 
brings more than double the re- 
sults for mail-order book adver- 
tisers than staid and dignified copy. 
Isn’t there a real adventure angle 
in a great variety of products 
which could be dug out with 
equally good results by the alert 
copy writer? 

Many a good product, it seems 
to me, could reach out for the ap- 
proval of the masses, if about it 
could be written the adventurous, 
intriguing copy which some book 
publishers have found so valuable. 








Must Publishers Accept Mail-Order 
Advertising? 


The Federal Trade Commission’s Attitude on This Question 


Washington Bureau 
of Printers’ Inx 


iy Washington and elsewhere, 
rumors have persisted lately to 
the effect that the Federal Trade 
Commission is about to proceed 
against newspaper publishers who 
refuse to accept advertising from 
large mail-order houses. Inquiries 
regarding the proposed action have 
come from several parts of the 
country, and both publishers and 
local advertisers appear to be 
somewhat disturbed over the ru- 
mors. 

It is probable that the matter 
started by the news getting out 
that some mail-order advertiser 
had complained to the Commission 
that he was being discriminated 
against by certain newspapers, due 
to the pressure brought by local 
merchants on the publishers. If 
this is the case, nothing can be 
learned regarding it from the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission. All com- 
plaints sent in by interested par- 
ties are considered to be confi- 
dential. No official news can be 
given out regarding a case while 
an investigation is proceeding. 
Under the Commission’s new pol- 
icy, the official complaint of the 
Commission is not made public un- 
til the respondent’s answer has 
been filed. And if an investiga- 
tion is under way, the Commission 
is carefully guarding the secret. 

However, an official of that or- 
ganization said the other day that 
it is highly improbable that the 
Commission will take any action 
in a case of the kind. The reason 
for this is simple. The Supreme 
Court has held that a vendor has 
the right to choose his customers. 
He may give any legal reason or 
no reason at all. The Clayton Act 
and the Federal Trade Commission 
Act do not compel a publisher or 
any other manufacturer or dis- 
tributor to accept business from 
any individual, manufacturer or 
distributor. And the only thing 





that would bring about a formal 
complaint from the Commission 
would be an organized attempt at 
restraint of trade. In _ other 
words, it was explained, if it 
could be proved that any as- 
sociation or group of retailers had 
coerced publishers into refusing 
to accept the advertising of a mail- 
order house, then the Commission 
would have grounds for action. 
Experience has shown that an or- 
ganized effort of the kind is a 
very difficult matter to prove. 
Undoubtedly, the rumor has 
been given credence because of a 
case some time ago in which the 
Federal Trade Commission issued 
a formal complaint and later a 
cease and desist order against the 
Chamber of Commerce of Mis- 
soula, Mont., its officers, direc- 
tors and members, and The North- 
west Theatres Company. In this 
case, the complaint relates that the 
respondents conspired and confed- 
erated together to hinder or pre- 
vent persons, partnerships and 
corporations, carrying on business 
other than in the State of Mon- 
tana, from selling mail-order 
goods, wares and merchandise to 
customers or prospective custom- 
ers residing in Missoula, Mont. 
or adjacent thereto, and continues: 


That pursuant to said conspiracy, and 
to carry out the object thereof, respond- 
ents advertised in newspapers of general 
circulation, published in Mi 
Mont., and announced by _ other 
means, that thereafter, on the date or 
dates named, a catalogue published and 
distributed by merchants carrying on 
business in States other than Montana, 
and soliciting business on mail orders 
at points in Montana, would be accepted 
at a theatre operated by the Theatre 
company, when presented oy persons 
under fifteen 1 wears of age with one cent 
to pay the Federal tax, in lieu of the 
usual price of admission, and that certain 
cash prizes would be awarded to those 
presenting the oldest catalogues, most 
used, and the newest and latest cata- 
logues, and as a result there 
was presented at said theatre and 
accepted in lieu of the usual admission 
fee, several hund catalogues published 
and distributed by persons, partnerships 
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Our Guarantee 


On week-days The  Item- 
Tribune combination guarantees 
advertisers the Jargest total 
circulation, the /Jargest city cir- 
culation and the /Jargest carrier 
circulation obtainable in New 
Orleans at one price. 
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On yearly contracts, we’ll guar- 
antee 95,000 average daily total 
circulation and 80,000 average 
daily city circulation. We'll 
rebate if we don’t make good 
during the period of your con- 
tract—based on the A. B. C. 
audit. 
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Place today’s copy on today’s 
facts—The Item (exclusive of 
The Tribune) was the only New 
Orleans newspaper to show a 
circulation gain in the last six 
months. 
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and corporations carrying on business in 
States other than the State of Montana, 
which catalogues had been sent by the 
respective publishers thereof to their 
customers or prospective customers re- 
siding in or adjacent to Missoula, Mont., 
as a means of soliciting their pat- 
ronage; that respondents caused to be 
destroyed, by burning or by other means, 
the catalogues obtained in the manner 
and by the means aforesaid; that such 
catalogues have been collected and de- 
stroyed by respondents pursuant to said 
conspiracy, at intervals of about one 
year, beginning in January, 1919. 


Of course, newspaper advertis- 
ing played a part in this campaign, 
since the theatres used considerable 
paid publicity to put the plan into 
effect, and this perhaps gave many 
people an impression that the Com- 
mission had some control over the 
publishers because the advertising, 
with the rest of the plan, was 
banned. 

Something of the same condition 
is found in the case of the Joyce- 
Pruit Company, with five stores 
at different points in the State of 
New Mexico. In its complaint in 
this case, the Commission com- 
plained that in the month of Sep- 
tember, 1920, certain merchants 
and other residents of the town of 
Portales, in which the respondent 
has a store, inaugurated the prac- 
tice of holding a “Trades Day.” 
The complaint continues : 


The first such “Trades Day” was 
held on Monday, the 13th day of Septem- 
ber, 1920, and the originators of the 
practice caused that fact to be broad- 
casted through the public press in the 
territory adjacent and tributary to the 
Town of Portales, announcing the fact 
that after said first “Trades Day,” the 
first Monday in every month would 
similarly be observed as a ‘Trades Day” 
and that the “Trades Day” thus in- 
stituted by said merchants and citizens 
was made to be a day upon which a 
large number of merchants each offered 
a prize or prizes for the winning of 
various contests and the production of 
the best specimens of various farm and 
home products, and upon which each 
said merchant would make a _ special 
bargain price upon one or more of the 
commodities offered by him for sale. In 
the aforesaid announcement of _ the 
first “Trades Day” respondent, with the 
intention and purpose of suppressing and 
hindering the competition, with itself, of 
all mail-order houses doing business in 
a manner similar to said National Cloak 
& Suit Company, caused to be published 
an offer of $10 worth of merchandise to 
the person producing the largest number 
of 1920 mail-order house catalogues. As 
a result of said offer, so published, 
numbers of persons residing in the 
territory over which the aforesaid an- 
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nouncement owas _ broadcasted, each 
secured numbers of catalogues of the 
National Cloak & Suit ag and of 
other similar mail-order houses, and 
surrendered the same to respondent for 
the purpose of contesting for the prize 
so offered. Respondent retained posses- 


sion of all said catalogues and refused to 
return the same to the persons from 
whom they were thus secured. The 
tendency and capacity of this action on 
respondent’s part was to unduly hinder 
the business of the mail-order houses 
whose catalogues were thus secured, in- 
cluding National Cloak & Suit Company, 
with the persons from whom such 
catalogues were secured in their pur- 
chasing or sending any orders for the 
goods offered by the said catalogues, and 
thus tended to unduly hinder the com- 
petition in interstate commerce of said 
mail-order houses with respondent. 


On the 28th day of May, 1925, 
with Commissioner Nugent dis- 
senting, this case was dismissed. 
This does not mean that the case 
was not supported by adequate evi- 
dence; but during the time inter- 
vening between the complaint and 
the final hearing, the Commission 
had changed its policy. This gave 
the respondent an opportunity to 
agree to a stipulation showing 
abandonment of the alleged prac- 
tice; and since the act complained 
of was a single instance which, 
according to the order of dismissal, 
has never been repeated and which 
respondent agrees not to commit 
again, the case was quashed. 

Therefore, all of the evidence 
obtainable as to the Commission’s 
power and attitude regarding the 
refusal of publishers to accept the 
advertising of mail-order houses, 
strongly indicates that collusion or 
combination is necessary to make 
out a clear-cut case of restraint of 
trade. And unless restraint of 
trade or competition is shown, it 
is highly improbable that the Com- 
mission’s power can be invoked. 





New Account for Charles C. 
Green Agency 


The Philadelphia office of Theodore 
Prince & Company, brokers, has ap- 
pointed the Philadelphia office of the 
Charles C. Green Advertising Agency, 
Inc., to direct its advertising account. 


Grand Rapids Studio Adds to 
Staff 


Harold Forsner_has joined the art 
staff of the C. D. Davidson Art Studio, 
Grand Rapids, Mich., commercial art, 
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Every Sales Manager; 
Every Executive, 
Should Have a Copy! 


The result of a personal survey 
of the 22 leading Cleveland mer- 
chants made by our National 
Advertising Manager has been 
tabulated and published in 
pamphlet form for the benefit 
of all manufacturers interested 
in the True Cleveland Market. 


We believe that if you will read, 
study and analyze this remark- 
able work, and put to practice the 
recommendations made therein, 
your volume of sales from The 
True Cleveland Market will 
increase sensationally— without 
additional expenditure, without 
increased overhead. 
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Every Space Buyer, 
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This folder explains why the 35-mile 
radius is called The True Cleveland 
Market, why 22 leading Cleveland 
Merchants say 96.1% of their busi- 
ness comes from within the 35-mile 
radius, why the Cleveland Bell Telephone Co. 
operates only in this territory, why Editor and 
Publisher and A. B.C. both agree that it is the 
Cleveland Trading Radius—and why this territory 
is all you can reasonably consider when advertising 
in Cleveland newspapers. 
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Colonel Edward M. House to 


Break His Long Silence 


HE NEW YORK HERALD TRIBUNE 
has secured the world rights for news- 
paper serial publication of ‘‘ The Intimate 
Memoirs of Colonel House,” and will 
publish them in its columns in the opening 


months of 1926. 


Colonel Edward M. House, confidential 
adviser of President’ Wilson, has decided 
to break his long silence on the events of 
this historic period. His memoirs will be 
based on a diary which he kept daily from 
his first acquaintance with Mr. Wilson, 
together with letters from statesmen all 
over the world. 


Professor Charles Seymour, of Yale Uni- 
versity, to which Colonel House has pre- 
sented all his original documents, is the 
editor of the memoirs. 


New Dork 


Herald @ribune 


AMERICA’S COMPLETE NEWSPAPER 
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Our Salesmen Dramatized Our 
Advertising Copy 





Now Our Road Men Are Advertising Men as Well as Salesmen 


By S. B. 


Wildrick 


Advertising Manager, The Ruberoid Co. 


F you are a new company com- 

ing on the market with a new 
product, or if you are an old one 
bringing out an addition to an es- 
tablished line, you soon find that 
one of your hardest jobs is to 
get dramatic copy for the new 
product. Innocuous 
generalities are right 
at hand in abundance, 
but when you use them 
you find that any com- 
petitive company could 
sign its name to them 
and get just as good 
advertising effect for 
its product. How to 
get individual, dramatic 
copy that will apply 
only to your product, 
is the problem. 

We ran into this sit- 
uation in connection 
with Ruberoid shin- 
gles. We met the dif- 
ficulty so successfully 
that the story is worth 
passing on. 

Our salesmen solved 
the problem. They dug 
out the drama of the 
new product and pro- 
duced advertising ma- 
terial that we never 
could have uncovered 
even though the shin-. 
gles had been on the 
market for years. 

After manufacturing 
roll roofing for over a 
quarter of a century, we put asphalt 
shingles on the market. Then our 
advertising difficulties began. As a 
result of long service on the part of 
the roll roofing, we had any amount 
of fine advertising material for this 
product. We could feature old 
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Ruberoid roofs that had stood the 
test of time. We could play up 
the success of dealers who had 
handled Ruberoid uninterruptedly 
for long periods. We had ample 
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material in the way of testimonials 
that had been sent in from time 
to time and that made splendid 
copy. 

But it was altogether different 
with the new shingles. None of 
these sources of copy was avail- 
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ADVERTISEMENT BASED ON A SALESMAN’S 
SUGGESTION 


able for the young product. It 
had not been in use long enough 
to produce similar material. The 
result was a terrific difference be- 
tween the strong copy for the roll 
roofing and the innocuous copy for 
the shingles. We could draw 
small consolation from the fact 
that other manufacturers of a 
similar product were up against 
the same situation. 

We all worked over the prob- 
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lem. How could we overcome 
this lack of real drama? How 
could we do something really new? 
How could we put out distinctive 
copy with facts and definite proof 
that would appeal not only to the 
consumer, but also to the dealer? 
We wanted copy that could be 
merchandised to the dealer and in 
turn used on his customers. We 
wanted material for the new 
product that would 
make a clear impres- 
sion on the dealer, be- 
cause in this line it is 
the dealer who must 
primarily be sold. He 
makes a big invest- 
ment when he takes 
on a line of roof- 
ing or shingles and he 
is very careful what 
he buys. 

We had more than 
fifty men on the road. 
They were meeting 
builders, contractors, 
home owners and 
dealers. They should 
be the men with a 


Th be nee we ws 


towns of Merchantville, 


a of fv les and bh purple sia and five diffe: 
seal tnewteipe cf oes ties aiken 
three of these homes ate roofed with roll-roofings 


what the product is 
doing, we reasoned. 
But how could they 
be made to see things 
from the advertising 
viewpoint? How could 
they be educated to 
uncover things that 
they ordinarily passed 
by as all in the day’s 
work? How could we 
interest them in creat- 
ing dramatic copy 
from their contacts? 
We found the answer last fall. 
A terrific hurricane had swept the 
Atlantic Coast from Florida to 
Maine. Windows had been blown 
in and roofs torn off. Ocean 
liners had been severely damaged. 
Shortly after this storm our agency 
conceived an idea that promised to 
get us over the hurdle. Linking 
a picture of a damaged liner with 
a photograph of an old windmill 
that had stood the gaff of the 
storm on a high bluff near Dux- 
bury, Mass., without a_ single 
Ruberoid shingle either curling or 
buckling, the agency turned out a 
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Two Out of Three are Ruberoid 


N COMMUNITIES Where the merits of pearance, and prices of Ruberoid Shingles 
Ruberoid Shingles ate fully recogazzcd 

you will find an overwhelming proportion and discernment 

of the homes protected by Ruberosd Roofs. 


my arethe four find a wide variety from which to make 
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and Moorestown, re Theycover shingles surfaced with greco, red, stecl- 
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THE SALESMAN WHO SUGGESTED THE IDEA FOR THIS 
ADVERTISEMENT NEVER REALIZED THAT HIS THOUGHT 
HAD GENUINE COPY POSSIBILITIES 
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piece of copy that was nearer to 
the dramatic appeal we wanted 
than any previous advertisement. 

“Show this to the salesmen,” 
was the suggestion, “to give them 
an idea of what makes compelling 
copy. Then offer prizes that will 
make it worth while for them to 
be alert for good ideas.” 

The idea was first presented to 
the men in our house magazine 


tT in 


‘eple Sale, Lame, Mien. jr Peta 


appeal strongly to home owners of taste 


In Ruberord Shingles and Roofings you 


selection—seven different styles of asphalt 
Neat you is a lumber or building supply 
dealer who sells Ruberosd products. Ask 
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in a short announcement headed: 
“Beat This If You Can. It Is 
Worth Money to You.” Under a 
description of the old mill adver- 
tisement and another that was 
made up at the same time, came 
this short explanation: 


We plan to base the copy in our 1925 
advertising on dramatic, interesting and 
convincing reasons why Ruberoid prod- 
ucts should be used; incidents, in fact, 
similar to or better than the two de 
scribed above. In order to do this job 
properly we must have the material 
have it as quickly as possible. This 
is where you come into the picture. 

We are offering prizes as follows for 
the best Ruberoid adventures—ten in 
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The Miami Herald 


is first choice 


with the national advertiser, 
advertising agency and space buyer 


in the Miami field 





National Advertising Lineage 
first ten months, 1924—1925 


1925—total agate lines, 2,091,656 
1924—total agate lines, 1,470,483 


Net Gain Agate Lines, 
621,173 or 42% 





The Miami Herald renders a comprehensive 
merchandising service to all national 
advertisers who enter the Miami field 


ty, Miami Herald — 


“Florida’s Most Important Newspaper” 
FRANK B. SHUTTS, Publisher 
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number. (The first was $100, second 
$50, third $25.) 

To be worth anything to us it must 
be possible to obtain photographs of the 
roof, or roofs, you describe. Of course, 
the more dramatic the incident in ques- 
tion, the better from an advertising 
standpoint. Tornadoes, floods, devastating 
fires and similar incidents are what we 
want. 


This was immediately followed 
up at the sales convention by a per- 
sonal explanation of the plan. The 
advertising difficulties were laid be- 
fore the men, and they were shown 
how they could help their own 
selling by digging out fundamental 
stories which had a strong ap- 
peal to their dealers. They were 
shown the sort of material wanted. 
Then, they were told that they had 
two months in which to get stories, 
photographs and testimonials. 

The idea met with no antago- 
nism. As soon as it was discussed 
with the salesmen, they showed an 
interest. There was littie or no in- 
ertia to overcome. One by one, 
men got up at the convention to 
ask if such and such an idea would 


be usable. These ideas were 
passed on at once. Some were 
thrown out as unusable, while 


others were amplified into strong 
leads for the men to follow up. 
The men suggesting them were 
helped to work them out. 

Further follow up by personal 
letter was done by the agency, in 
order to get the salesmen as far 
away as possible from their own 
sales and advertising departments. 
Within two months, fifteen men 
had turned in ideas. Some were 
good, some were not so good and 
some were just the thing we had 
hoped for. 

The first big shot was a series 
of testimonials from the quartet 
who make up our trade—home 
owner, architect, builder and 
dealer. These testimonials were 
for a Cedar Rapids, Ia., house that 
had given fine roofing satisfac- 
tion. The second big shot came 
from Kannapolis, N. C., from a 
home owner whose _ residence, 
fifty feet from a blazing house, 
was unharmed by the fire because 
of the shingles. She told of her 
confidence in Ruberoid, for the 
reason that the contractor had said 
her roof would never catch fire 
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from sparks. When neighbors 
began to carry out her furniture, 
she made them put it back. 

Nothing could have been more 
valuable than these stories dug up 
by our salesmen in their districts, 
They had all the elements neces- 
sary to dramatic copy which 
could not only be used in general 
periodicals, but in architectural, 
builder and dealer magazines as 
well, 

The first contest was so success- 
ful that we held another in June 
for our 1926 campaign. The re- 
sults of this second appeal were 
far more productive—in fact, prac- 
tically every salesman was a con- 
tributor. They found even more 
first-class material—getting their 
facts from real sources such as 
fire chiefs, railroad agents, home 
owners and builders. One man 
hesitatingly pointed out that a cer- 
tain community had two out of 
every three roofs covered with our 
shingles. His idea, worked up, 
developed into a bird’s-eye view of 
the community that most graphi- 
cally pictured the product for the 
building quartet we sought to reach. 

We now have a fixed cash prize 
of $50 for every advertising story 
that is accepted. This is a standing 
offer. Our house-organ plays it 
up and more and more good ideas 
are coming in. 

The effect on the men has been 
most satisfactory. They take great 
pride in seeing their advertise- 
ment appear in periodicals that cir- 
culate through their territory. 
When a salesman gets a story it is 
about a home owner or builder 
in his particular territory, and so 
the resulting advertisement is of 
great value to him in his own dis- 
trict because it gives him a close 
tie-up with the local dealer. 

It also increases his sales, as 
local pride is a strong factor in 
community life. The publicity re- 
sulting from a national advertise- 
ment centred about a local inci- 
dent does much to bring business 
to the dealer, contractor and archi- 
tect who handled the job. This, in 
turn, is reflected in the individual 
sales of the salesman who un- 
covered the story. 

Our men, due to this, naturally 
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GENERAL OFFICES: UNION STOCK YARDS 
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The Arizone Republican, 
Phoenix, Arizona. 


Gentlemen: < 


We have for acknowledgement yours of the 
10th instant attaching a copy of your fine merchandis- 
ing circular to the trade in central Arizona in sup- 
port of our Star Ham campaign. 


es ee Ss Ue ae Ce Oe Ue 


ek 


This is one of the most forceful ond time- 
ly that we have seen as gotten out by any of the news- 
papers on our list and we want to express our epprecia- 
tion of it. 


We note your second paregraph with consider- 
able interest as-to the character of the sender influ- 
encing the effect upon the dealer, and want to assure 
you that our placing the Republican on our list is in- 
dicative to you that we heartily endorse sucha state- 
mente We believe that the progressive newspuper today 
is vitally interested in the success ‘of.the sdvertising 
campaign running in its columns and feel quite sure,with 
the merchandising policy: we find expressed in the co-op- 
eration you are rendering, thet your part in our present 
campaign will be reflected in our success in the Phoenix 
territory. 


We have filed this circuler along with the 
other matter you have sent us, including the mueteeres® 
of that excellent display that appeared in your well 
located window. 


Yours sincerely, 






ARMOUR AND COMPANY. 
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CLARENCE POE 
Editor-in-Chief and Editor Carolinas-Virginia Edition, the 
protagonist of cooperative agriculture. 
TAIT BUTLER 
Editor Mississippi Valley Edition, and livestock and veter- 
inary savant of international fame. 
W. C. LASSETTER 
Editor Georgia - Alabama Edition, celebrated agronomist, 
evangel of diversified agriculture, and practical dirt farmer. 
EUGENE BUTLER 
Editor Texas Edition, whose remarkable success in doubling 
its circulation amply evinces his grasp of the farmer’s needs. 
MRS. W. N. HUTT 
Noted home demonstration worker and since 1913 full-time 
Editor of the Women’s Department. 
L. A. NIVEN 
The only whole-time Southern Farm Paper Horticultural 
Editor. Trained, experienced, practical. 
Cc. L. NEWMAN 
For 22 years professor of agronomy. All of his time is now 
available in solving field and truck crop problems of readers. 
. D 


‘ 
. 


Farm Machinery Editor and qualified for his job both by 
training and practical experience. 
F. M. REGISTER 
Famous in the South as a public health authority. Editor of 
our Health Department. 
M. J. FUNCHESS 
Specializing in practical counsel about Alabama soil ana crops. 
L. E. RAST 
Contributing Editor, whose work in cotton culture has been 
remarkably useful. 
H. H. HARRINGTON 
Authority on the chemistry of fertilizers, insecticides, etc. 
J. H. WOOD 
A practical, successful poultryman who is our 
Poultry Editor. 
J. G. OLIVER 
A regular contributor, who is State Agent ot Georgia and a 
farm-authority. 
R. E. KARPER 
Famed for his work on sorghums, and our Texas correspondent. 
PAUL TABOR 
Authority on pasture and forage culture, a regular 
yg 
B. MOSS 
Authority on boll weevil ‘and cotton culture, a frequent 
contributor. 
R. R. REPPERT 
Noted entomologist, who tells our readers how to keep bees 
for profit. 
CHARLES H. ALVORD 
Accepted the South over as a practical adviser on general 
farm problems. * 
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ey necd to know 


~~they do know 


~~and the Southern 
farmer knows they 
know, 


HIS Thanksgiving Week, somewhere around 

two million people in Southern farm-homes 
will read our pages. Just about every one of 
them takes every practical thing we print as so 
much farm-gospel. That is the sort of confi- 
dence they have in the Progressive Farmer and 
Farm Woman, which (as Bristow Adams puts 
it) “probably has more of its readers’ confidence 
than any other farm-paper.” 
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Plainly it is expected, of anyone who writes 
for such a host, that the voice shall be one of 
authority. The writer must be qualified, sin- 
cere and downright, because these people expect 
nothing less. And the writer must be right! 

. . since these people not only read what we 
print, but act upon it; take risks upon it; and 
depend upon it whole-heartedly. 


It follows that we would not dare have an editor, nor any 
special writer, who ranked as less than authoritative and 
wholly trustworthy, with special repute in his or her particu- 
lar field. They need to know; they do know; and people 
know they know. That is what makes this farm-weekly, in 
each of its four editions, the trusted guide it is. And it 's 
such a background upon which the sagacious advertiser 
wisely prefers to display his message. 


OUR copy of Dixte Data Book, 

which awaits only your request to 
be sent on to your desk, would show 
you facts about the South that you ab- 
solutely need to plan any campaign or 
buy any space to reach the farmers in 
this rich region. 



















Eastern REPRESENTATIVE Western REPRESENTATIVE 
Wallace C. Richardson, Inc., Standard Farm Papers, Inc., 
250 Park Avenue, 307 N. Michigan Avenue, 
New York City. Chicago, II 
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Circulation and Most Influence 
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feel that they are playing a much 
more active part in the welfare of 
the company as a whole. They are 
giving more enthusiastic attention 
to their work as well as to our 
advertising. 

Dealers, too, show increased in- 
terest. Their requests for reprints 
are far greater now than ever 
before—and they are being more 
effectively used. 

These results are all important, 
and yet, as a matter of fact, they 
are all really additional benefits 
arising from the successful solu- 
tion of the single problem of how 
to get dramatic copy for a new 
product. They are all so much 
“velvet”—new “pay dirt” uncov- 
ered by ‘our men—a wealth of 
compelling copy ideas that we 
never would have heard of if we 
hadn’t made advertising men of 
our salesmen. 





Bennett Chapple to Address 
Chicago Advertisers 


Bennett Chapple, director of public- 
ity for the American Rolling Mill 
Company, Middletown, Ohio, and re- 
cently e ected president of the National 
Industrial Advertisers Association, is 
scheduled to speak to the Advertising 
Council of the Chicago Association of 
Commerce on December 3. This meet- 
ing will be under the auspices of the 
Business Press Departmental of the 
Council. E. R. Shaw, chairman of this 
departmental, has announced that the 
industrial advertising exhibit which was 
shown at the National Industrial <Ad- 
vertisers Association convention, at At- 
lantic City last month, has been sent 
to Chicago to be shown’ at this meeting. 


Slogan for Fresh Fish 
Registered 


Fow.er Sea Propucts Company, 
ew Yor 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 
his company has been using for 
some time on its trade-mark and in 
its literature the phrase “Catch Them 
Yourself or Buy Fowler’s” as applied 
to fresh fish sold by us. Will you be 
kind enough to have this slogan regis- 
tered in your files? 
Fow.er Sea Propucts Company, Inc., 
NNETH Fow er, 
President. 


INc. 


Appoints G. Logan Payne 


The Sheridan, Wyo., Post-Enterprise, 
has appointed the - Logan Payne 


Company, publishers’ representative, 


Chicago, as advertising representative. 
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F. V. Cole, Secretary, Penton 
Publishing Company 


F, V. Cole, circulation manager of 
The Penton Publishing Company, 
Cleveland, has, in addition, been elected 
secretary. The Penton company pub- 
lishes Iron Trade Review, Daily Metal 
Trade, The Foundry, Abrasive Industry, 
Power Boating, farine Review and 
other publications. 

Earl L. Shaner, a director of the 
company, is now managing editor of 
Iron Trade Review and Daily Metal 
Trade. J. F. Froggett, formerly editor 
of Daily Metal Trade, has m ap- 
pointed senior editor of the Penton 
publications. 


Plan to Extend Pacific North- 


west Advertising 

The Puget Sound & British Colum- 
bia Association is planning to extend 
its advertising campai in 1926. At 
a recent meeting, held at Tacoma, 
Wash., the association voted to ask its 
members to increase the advertising 
budget to $75,000. The following cities 
are members of the association: Tacoma, 
Seattle and Bellingham, Wash., and Vic- 
toria and Vancouver, B. C. 

The association estimates that more 
than 250,000 tourists visited the Pa- 
cific Northwest during the past season 
as a result of its advertising. 








Senator Copeland Sells Interest 


in Nyack “News” 

Senator Royal S. Copeland has sold 
his controlling interest in the Nyack, 
N. Y., Daily News to John Martin, 
who has been advertising manager of 
the paper for the last three months. 
Senator Copeland bought his interest in 
the Rockland Printing Company, which 
publishes the News, last December. 


St. Louis Publisher to Open 
New York Office 


The American Paint Journal Com- 
pany, Inc., St. Louis, publisher of the 
American Paint Journal, the American 
Paint and Oil Dealer and the American 
Painter and Decorator, will open an 
office at New York on December 1. 
Arthur W. Wright, formerly of the 
New York Commercial, will be manager. 


Fred H. Eynatten Dead 


Fred H. Eynatten, general manager 
of the Abraham Fur Company, St. 
Louis, died recently at that city. He 
was one of the pioneer raw fur mer- 
chants of St. Louis and directed the 
ons the Abraham company. 








He was ty-two years old 
M. J. Cohn Leaves Artemas 
Ward 


M. J. Cohn has resigned as associate 
director of Artemas Ward, Inc., New 
York, subway and elevated car-card and 
poster advertising. He had been with 
this company for twenty-five years. 
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How much do 
your salesmen 
cost you? 


How would you like to have 
an army of interested sales- 
men, not paid,—yet active 
in your interests? 


Let us tell the interesting story 
of your product to the American 
family, through the children. 


They will work for you where 
your best work may be done 
—INSIDE THE FAMILY CIRCLE! 


We know how to do it! 


Charles Francis Press 


461 Eighth Avenue Telephone Lackawanna 4300 


Printing Crafts Building, New York 





























Hereisa Two* 


penne advertisers think that OFFSET is suitable only 


seven and eight color jobs. 
For their benefit, this example of two color* OFFSET is shown 


The truth is, OFFSET is rapidly becoming as popular for op 
two, and three color advertising as it is for fine art reproduct 
OFFSET attractiveness, OFFSET effects, and OFF- 
SET appeals do not depend solely on the number 
of colors u: 


Call In An OFFSET Salesman 


Let him show you miscellaneous samples of 
OFFSET produced in a various number of colors. 
Phone the lithographer nearest you who operates 

FFSET presses. 








Published in the interests 
of More Effective Adver- 
tising by The Harris Auto- 
matic Press Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio, Manufacturers of 


HAF RIS 


offset Al 












Ask your offset lithogra: er 
eee ee ORRSET 
—that Something Different 
in Advertising.” 






Produced on a HARRIS Offset Press. 





a 
I’ Job by OFFSET 


This subject is from a 
striking two color* 
Oo piece by the 
Westi Electric 
and Manufacturing 
Company. 


. 


*Pictorial subject, without background, referred to. 
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There is ONE 
Newspaper mm 
Covers the EN Trane 
Field ~ It is 


Che Birmingham News 


THe Sout ws Great EST NewSPAPER | Pn GA | 





AGE-HERALD 
8,550,626 4,005,428 2 737,350 
Claseified . 1,492,400 1,131,396 236,040 


National .. 2 2,100,532 1,045,478 395,192 
TOTAL ., . 12,143,558 143,558 6,182,302 3,368,582 


ai ict atl 


RESU Ss $ ALONE COUNT 
Che Bi News 


Tae Soutns Greatest Newspaper 


NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 
G KELLY-SMITH CO. 
J. C. HARRIS, Je. 











Y-SMITH 
New York 
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A Plea for the Intellectual High 
Diver 





He Is Needed Because Different Mediums Require Different Copy Styles 
By Ralph Crothers 


Wes advertising copy 
should be written in the lan- 
guage of the crowd, or whether it 
should attempt to carry over its 
message of facts in a style which 
is stimulating, will always be a 
matter of debate whenever copy is 
discussed. I find much to agree 
with in William Cameron’s com- 
plaint* against what he calls the 
“intellectual high diver.” Or do I 
not? I can’t quite make up my 
own mind. 

Mr. Cameron says that pulling 
out the works of the old masters 
and telling the copy writer to emu- 
late them is foolish. Literature 
and poesy, he thinks, are no part 
of business. A writer of copy, in 
his opinion, ought to be a walking 
storehouse of facts about the 
goods. He should shun rhetoric 
and talk figures. The stimulating 
style which puts thrill into a de- 
scription of a battle will do noth- 
ing to increase the sale of cream 
cheese. These, and similar com- 
ments are thrown like half bricks 
in the general direction of copy 
writers who have suggested that a 
study of the old masters might 
improve advertising copy. 

I agree with Mr. Cameron when 
he takes issue with those advisors 
of your copy writers who write 
first about one author and then 
another in an attempt to prove that 
they were great copy writers. 
Most authors had no intention of 
selling cream cheese and their writ- 
ing shows it. But when the critic 
makes the statement that the as- 


*The article by William Cameron ap- 
peared in the issue of October 29, 1925, 
on page 116, under the title: ‘The 
Intellectual High Diver Makes.a Poor 
Copy Writer.” An article setting forth 
similar views on copy writing appeared 
in the issue of October 22, on page 34. 
It was entitled: “Why Pick on the Poor 
Copy Writer?” A reply to the conten- 
tions made in these articlés that the 
copy writer who studies the classics is 


appeared in the issue of 
ee junder the title: 
re. 








“Shunning 
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sorted truths of everyday variety 
should be told in a crisp and vi- 
brant vein and then follows this 
statement with the opinion that one 
hour of instruction from “a sea- 
soned campaigner” is of more value 
than a month’s study of literary 
style, I cannot believe him. 

I believe it to be true that any 
man Or woman who buys a news- 
paper or a periodical, or who gets 
his or her reading matter in the 
street cars or posters, likes and ap- 
preciates facts: when they are 
clothed in interesting style. And 
more style can be learned from 


authors than from old cam- 
paigners. 
Why do we read? Everyone 


who can read started reading at 
some day in the distant past when, 
sick of facts and instructions from 
his parents, he turned to Hans 
Christian Andersen, Grimm, 
“Treasure Island” or “Nick Car- 
ter” to find adventure, to find new 
words, new ideas which stimulated 
the imagination. 

Pete Davis, gas house worker, 
on his way home in a Subway 
train, is found chuckling over a 
new strip cartoon in which words 
and phrases like “Write it on the 
ice,” or “Banana oil” or “Apple- 
sauce,” give him the change he 
enjoys from facts, figures and 
ordinary conversation. 

The man who interests the 
masses, whether he be cartoonist, 
sports writer or successful copy 
writer, knows that he has to say 
an obvious and ancient fact in a 
new and startling way. To my 
mind, “Write it on the ice” and 
other slang expressions which have 
been brought to our attention 
through the cartoons in the daily 
press, are brilliant examples of 
style. Moreover, they are often 
written by intellectual high divers. 
What a fanciful and _ highly- 
imaginative thought “Write it on 
the ice” is! A thing which is un- 
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believable, something which should 
not be said, a word which should 
be quickly forgotten—“Write it on 
the ice” says the author of the 
strip cartoon, and I claim he has 
achieved literary style when he 
Says it. 

One should stick to common- 
place terms, Mr. Cameron thinks, 
because listeners are commonplace 
people—plain folks given to think- 
ing of ordinary things, the crowd. 
But there are so many different 
ways of saying commonplace 
things. I know of a clock repairer 
who is a commonplace man. 
clock which he has just cleaned for 
me will not strike. All right, I 
will write him a letter: 

Dear Sir:— 

The clock you cleaned for me keeps 
time but will not strike. Please send 
a repairman at your earliest convenience 
to fix it. There may be rust in the 
wheels which prevents its proper opera- 
tion. 

Yours truly, 
Ralph Crothers. 


Here is another letter on the 
same subject: 
Dear Sir:— 

Since my hall clock was sent to your 


place to be cleaned it has gone (as 
indeed it always has) perfectly well, but 
has struck the hours with great re- 
luctance. After enduring eternal agony 
of a most distressing nature, it has now 
ceased striking altogether. Though 
happy relief for the clock, it is not con- 
venient to the household. f you can 
send down any confidential person with 
whom the clock can confer, I think it 
may have something on its works that 
A would be glad to make a clean breast 
of. 
Faithfully yours, 


This letter’ was signed by a 
writer named Charles Dickens, and 
I think his letter secured more in- 
terest and attention than mine 
would. Yet, Dickens could write 
the facts so earnestly desired by 
Mr. Cameron. Witness this fam- 
ous and well-known passage from 
“Hard Times.” Thomas Grad- 
grind, a man of realities who pro- 
ceeds upon the principle that two 
and two are four, and nothing 
over, who has the multiplication 
table always in his pocket, asks 
girl number twenty in his school 
to give a definition of a horse. 
Sissy Jupe, the girl, is thrown into 
alarm by this sudden demand and 
falters. 
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“Girl number twenty unable to define 
a horse,” said Mr. Gradgrind, for the 
general behoof of all the little pitchers. 
“Girl number twenty possessed no facts 
in reference to one of the commonest 
of animals. Some boy’s definition of a 
horse. Bitzer, yours.” 

“Quadruped. Graminivorous. Forty 
teeth, namely twenty-four grinders, four 
eye-teeth and twelve incisive. Sheds 
coat in the spring; in marshy countries 
sheds hoofs too. Hoofs hard, but re- 
quiring to be shod with iron. Age 
known by marks in mouth.” Thus and 
much more, Bitzer. 

“Now the girl number twenty,” said 
Mr. Gradgrind, ‘“‘you know what a horse 
is. 


Now, Mr. Cameron, you have 
your catalogue of facts. Now 
you, too, know what a horse is. In 
that way, all copy would be writ- 
ten if copy writers were to take 
your advice seriously and literally. 
What I think Mr. Cameron for- 
gets is that the copy writer, 
though he may consider himself 
only a salesman on paper, must fit 
his message and his style to his 
audience. Simple words and short 
in some mediums; a totally differ- 
ent style in others. This change of 
pace requires a close study, not 
only of the mediums and the char- 
acteristics of the audience, but also 
a study of style. Sentences which 
make the reader think paragraphs, 
suggestion by means of omissions, 
appeals to the hidden storehouses 
of remembrance and anticipation 
below the reader’s “no” mind; 
these and countless other style tech- 
niques have made, and always will 
make, advertising more effective. 

The copy writer suggests “All in 
at three o'clock?” Shakespeare 
makes Henry V say, “Once more 
into the breach,” when the lagging 
spirits of his men needed bolster- 
ing. All through literature are 
words, phrases, ideas which once 
influenced ordinary people. Mod- 
ern versions of the same idea will 
do so again. 

To get back to change of pace 
with change of mediums—good 
examples crowd in upon us at 
every hand. The Wahl Company, 
of Chicago, knows how to use 
“how” copy to convince bookkeep- 
ers, doctors and statisticians by 
marshaled facts, that its product 
has certain definite talking points 
which make it useful to them, 
Yet, in a publication which is noted 
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We tell you 
frankly that you 
cannot “Cover 
Greater Detroit” 
with The 
Detroit Times 
alone—It is 

too far from being 
a one paper buy— 
but the Detroit 
Times reaches over 
220,000 families 
week days and 
280,000 Sundays— 
and that’s a pretty 
fair sized market. 
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for its articles, histories and biog- 
raphies, I note a piece of copy 
which starts: 


Have you seen the signature of that 
Elizabeth who was called Gloriana? 
Thin, uncertain, scrawly, done with a 
scratchy quill and imperfect ink, you 
would hardly think it was a Queen’s. 


A good example of change of 
pace, that, to fit the medium. The 
copy writer who is able to write 
his message to fit his audience 
must study more than facts about 
the product: he must study his 
audience as well. 

There is perhaps no class of hu- 
man beings who are more interest- 
ed in facts than architects. Plans 
and specifications are an integral 
part of their daily existence. They 
want to know how, where and how 
much and why. Manufacturers 
know that, to secure attention, they 
must tell architects of installations, 
must give data of actual jobs. Yet, 
the most successful advertisers to 
architects clothe their facts in 
literary style. The United States 
Gypsum Company is telling archi- 
tects about Pyrobar roof tile and 
that 15,823 square feet of it was 
used in building the Congressional 
Country Club at Bethesda, Mary- 
land. Facts to present, but finesse 
is used. For the copy starts off: 


Where Congress Swings 
its Mashie 
Tucked in among becoming Maryland 
hills the new Congressional Country 
Club is a favored rendezvous of 
official Washington. 


In one of the daily papers, I see 
an advertisement for a new restau- 
rant which is full of facts as to its 
location and its prices. In a pub- 
lication noted for its sophistication 
and satiric treatment of almost 
everything, I read the following 
advertisement for another restau- 
rant, written in the same spirit as 
the editorial contents of the publi- 
cation in which it appears: 


The incident occurred only a week ago 
in the fastnesses of the frozen North, 
where hungry pterodactyls gibbered out- 
side our tents. All about us stretched 
a vast waste of snow and ice. Our 


pests. compos:d entirely of wealthy 
ew York ciubmen, prima donnas, and 
a few hearty souls from the Stock Ex- 
change, had nothing to eat except a few 
wampum and a little dried 


posed 


ounces of 


Indian cookie-cookie. Somebody 
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the question, “If you were not here, 
where would you prefer to be?” 

The answer came from every throat, 
“The CRILLON, naturally.” 


The Postum Cereal Company - 
has presented much fact copy in its 
long advertising experience, yet in 
a child’s publication I notice it 
uses the story of Tommy’s adven- 
ture with the man in the moon, 
“‘Good evening,’ said the man in 
the moon, with a big, wide grin,” 
and much more in the spirit of ad- 
venture which so many children, 
and grown folks, too, like to read. 
It is extremely doubtful whether 
any copy writer - would have 
worked out this sort of an angle 
from talks with salesmen alone. 

While it is evident that Estey 
organs are not sold to the masses, 
I think again, as I write, of that 
remarkable piece of copy, so well 
fitted to the medium in which it 
appeared and so well suited to the 
product. It started: 


It is midnight. Twelve solemn strokes 
from the bell tower that keeps 
watch over the churchyard at its feet 
proclaim this fact and give signal for a 
strange scene. 


The remainder of this piece of 
copy told of Saint-Saens’ “Dance 
of Death,” one of the stories in the 
Estey Musical Library “made 
available in all its picturesque 
imagery by the Estey Residence 
Pipe Organ.” That piece of copy, 
I am sure, came from a study of 
the masters in both literature and 
music and it had a definite place 
in one company’s sales plan. 

Copy must fit both the product 
and the medium. Surely it is not 
safe to say that ideas for many 
products may not be secured from 
the yellowed pages of the past, 

Even art of versifying, so 
often abused by hard-headed busi- 
ness men and copy critics, has, in 
my humble, opinion, a definite place 
in a certain type of copy addressed 
to a definite class of readers. To 
be specific, consider the National 
Biscuit Company. In publications 
read by grocers it has been able to 
present interesting facts and fig- 
ures on turnover, profits, stock- 
keeping and the like. Undoubtedly, 
in publications going to doctors it, 
could present an imposing array 0 % 
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The Iluman Desire to Own the Best ee the Cadillac 
‘ 


a Own the Car You Long Have Wanted 


Value more remarkable than that of 
this fine Cadillac Coach is simply not 
to be had in the motor car market. 
For Cadillac has built—not merely a 
closed car at open car price—but 
a closed car in which outstanding 
values quality and beauty go hand 
in hand. 

Those who have viewed the Coach, 
who have observed the clegance and 


comfort of its large five-passenger 
body and experienced the powerful, 
vibrationless performance of the V-63 
cight-cylinder chassis, tell us that 
tbe car confers new meaning upon 
Goach design. 


. 
And so, in steadily increasing num- 


bers, discriminating purchasers are 
acquiring this fine Cadillac Coach, 
fulfilling their desire to own the best. 
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MOTUR CAK COMPANY, DETKOIT, MICHIGAN 
Division 4 + Ceperation 












Lvery-issue ORL tin ww Van uty fair 


The readers of Vanity Fair have purchased 
many thousands of cars in the past four years. 


The Cadillac Motor Car Company has seen 
to it that no one of these purchases has 
been made without consideration of the 
advantages of the Cadillac—because there 
has been a Cadillac page in Vanity Fair each 
issue of those four years. 
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Planning the 

e * i 

Industrial Campaign | : 

s 

This is the open season for campaign planning. ‘ 

1926 is just around the corner. t 


Naturally, each product has its own set of con- 
ditions, but in the case of practically every article I 
coming under the heading of “industrial products,” 
the following basic questions must be considered: 


The number of industries covered. It is now 
generally appreciated that there is a limit as to 
how thin a campaign can be spread out. It takes 
a certain amount of effort to make an impression 
on a prospective buyer. Anything less than that is 
waste. 


The relative size of the industries. Other things 


equal, the bigger the industry, the bigger the mar- , 
ket. (The textile industry ranks second.) 
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The number of manufacturing units. This has 


an obvious influence on sales and advertising effort. 
(The textile industry leads all others in the num- 
ber of large units. 95% of the total production of 
the industry is confined to about 6000 mills.) 








The businessoutlook. The average Advertising 
Manager prefers to “buy on a rising market.” 
(The textile industry has fully recovered from one 
of its worst slumps. It is now well on its way to- 
ward real prosperity.) 

The relative merits of publications serving the 
industries. The importance of this question is 
obvious. It is completely discussed so far as Tex- 
tile World is concerned in Section 4 of “How to 
| §ell to Textile Mills.” Sections 1, 2 and 3 of the 
same book will help you size up the textile indus- 
try as a market for your product. 





You may have a copy of “How to Sell to Textile 
Mills” for the asking. 


Largest net paid circulation in the textile field 


Audit Bureau of Associated Business 
Circulations Papers, Inc. 


' BRAGDON, LORD & NAGLE CO. 
i 334 FOURTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 
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facts concerning the food value of 
its products. Yet, realizing that 
children enjoy poetry, that “When 
We Were Very Young” has gone 
through some twenty-eight edi- 
tions, and that other books of 
poetry have had tremendous sales, 
it offers this piece of copy in the 
current issues of children’s publi- 
cations : 


Uneeda Grahams sit up there 
ide our mother’s reading chair, 
And as each chapter is begun 
e all can eat another one. 
“Tomorrow night,’’ said sister Mary. 
“Won’t you read the dictionary?” 


Is it not too broad a statement 
to tell a copy writer, then, that the 
study of old masters will merely 
tell him what not to do? To my 
mind, the ideal copy writer is a 
student not only of the language of 
Mike Piselski, the factory hand but 
also those of Robert Louis Steven- 
son and Milt Gross. I think he 
should know how Dave Bush, the 
grocer, talks and writes, and what 
he thinks about, but he should also 
study Ring Lardner and William 
Shakespeare, Zane Grey and Ber- 
nard Shaw, Victor Hugo and 
Michael Arlen. 

Words are the copy writer’s 
tools. If he is working on a large 
manufacturer’s copy, he must ad- 
dress his sales message to many 
different types. of people in many 
distinct and different mediums. 
He can obtain suggestions, ideas 
and better style from all the 
sources I have mentioned and 
many more besides. 

The good copy writer will neg- 
lect no possible sources either be- 
cause they are too new or too old. 
The more he studies and digs for 
facts, words and new styles, the 
better he will write and the more 
he will interest the different types 
of people who together make up 
our curious world. 





C. F. G. Meyer Heads St. 
Louis Chamber of Commerce 


Carl F. G. Meyer, president of the 
Meyer Bros. Drug Company, and 


ae, last year, of the Advertising 
lub of St. Louis, was elected president 
of the St. Louis Chamber of Commerce 
at its annual election held last week. 
He is a director of the St. Louis Bet- 
ter Business Bureau. 
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Advertising Committee to Help 
Hospital Drive 


Advertising interests are co-operat- 
ing in a campaign which is being con- 
ducted to raise $1,000,000 for the 
United Hospital Fund. This fund will 
be used to help meet a_ $3,000,000 de- 
ficit facing fifty-seven New York hos- 
pitals which are jointly participating 
in this drive. 

The fund of $1,000,00 is being raised 
among New York industries and ad- 
vertising and its related industries have 
received $5,000 as their quota, with 
January 1 as a time limit. It should 
be stated that the money so raised is to 
be used to enable these fifty-seven hos- 
pitals to carry on their free work. 

he committee in charge of raising 
the advertising industries quota includes 
Stanley Resor, chairman; Kerwin H. 


Fulton, Stanley  Latshaw, Malcolm 
Muir, Louis Wiley and John B, 
Wodward. 





Pacific Coast Newspapers 
Adopt Merchandising Standard 


A standard of merchandising prac- 
tice for newspapers was adopted by 
the Pacific Coast Newspapers, at the 
third annual convention which was held 
at San Francisco on November 20, 
The convention was held under the 
auspices of the Bureau of Advertising, 
American Newspaper Publishers Asso- 
ciation. Walter P. Burn, Pacific Coast 
manager of the Bureau, was appointed 
to carry out the resolution adopted by 
the newspapers of the various Pacific 
Coast cities. Newspaper advertising, 
questions of free publicity, radio adver- 
tising and further co-operative effort 
among newspapers, were topics of dis- 
cussion. illiam J. Hofmann, adver- 
tising manager of the Portland, Oreg., 
Oregonian, presided. 





Davis Motor Car Account for 
Procter & Collier 


The George W. Davis Motor Car Com- 

any, Richmond, Ind., has appointed 

he Procter & Collier Company, Cincin- 
nati advertising agency, to direct its 
advertising account. 





Will Direct Holeproof Sales in 
Canada 


Ralph L. Netherby has been ap- 
pointed sales manager of the Holeproof 
Hosiery Company of Canada_ Limited, 
London, Ont., succeeding Willis 
Gray. 





Death of G. C. Kirn 


G. C. Kirn, a pioneer outdoor adver- 
tising man of St. Louis, and president 


of the G. C. Kirn Advertising Sign 
Samgans. died at that city on Novem- 
“2 
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Out of 





One of 


a Series 








the Trenches 


War, with all its frightful toll of life and property, 
sometimes brings rich blessings to future generations. 
Under the stress and strain of conflict Science often 
makes gigantic strides in a few months which in times 
of peace would require years or centuries. 

An antiseptic solution, developed during the war for 
the treatment of wartime wounds, saved the lives of 
thousands of seldiers. 

Zonite is an improved and stabilized form of this 
powerful antiseptic and germicide, far more effective 
than any dilution of carbolic acid that can be applied 
to the human body. Yet despite its great strength, 
Zonite is perfectly harmless to body tissues. 

Because the manufacturers of Zonite realize that 
health is the paramount interest of its readers, Zonite 
‘s now advertised in Physical Culture. 

Aimost anything can be advertised profitably in 
Physical Culture, but if your product has a health, 
sanitation, cleanliness, pure food, outdoor sport or 
similar appeal the success of an advertising campaign 
in Physical Culture is doubly sure. 


Physical 
Culture 


W. C. W. DURAND, Advertising Director 
1926 Broadway New York 















PHYSICAL 
CULTURE’S 
ADVERTISERS 
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All enna” are servtd 


Or; of the most successful magazines has long used the happy 
slogan “McCall Street.” Every city has its McCall Street 
but, at best, it is only one street. . 





How about Butterick Boulevard, Ladies’ Home Journal Avenue, 
Saturday Evening Post Road, Pictorial Parkway, Liberty Lane, 
Cosmopolitan Court, Literary Digest Drive, Macfadden Way, 


American Promenade, Newspaper Row, Poster Place, Juvenile 
Concourse, Foreign Language Field, Illiterate Boundary and 
Ethiopian Walk? 


Official reports of street railway companies show that Street Car ; 
advertising reaches every home on every one of these “streets” 
every day. 


Take Chicago as an example—it has a population of 2,800,000. 
The Chicago surface cars alone carry 125,000,000 passengers 
monthly which is an average of over 4,000,000 daily, or 1,200,000 


more riders every day than the population. 


Only 8% of the Chicago families live on McCall Street. Less 
than 7% take the Ladies’ Home Journal and less than 5% take 
Good Housekeeping, and the figures, from the investigation of 
magazine circulations, by Mr. Jason Rogers show that their dupli- 
cation is tremendous, which greatly reduces the number of different 
families reached by various lists of magazines. 
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and every large city, who are not claimed by the magazines—the 
mechanics and laborers, skilled and unskilled, who earn large wages? 


And how about the foreigners with their slight knowledge of 
English? And hew about the illiterates? And how about the 
negroes? All of these people spend money and having larger 
families, they are much greater consumers. 


And how much does it cost to use this medium which reaches all 
“streets” every day? On National contracts, you can place a card 
in every surface car of Chicago for the cost of ten inches of space 
in one leadimg Chicago newspaper. 


I cannot conclude this announcement without repeating 
that the Chicago surface cars carry 142% of the population 
every day—135% is the average for the twenty largest cities. 





National Advertising Manager. 


STREET RAILWAYS ADVERTISING CO. 
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“WE OFFER THE 
True Economy 


which has made New York City 


the printing centre of the world. 


— Economy made possible by equip- 
ment famed for speed and complete- 


ness. 


— Economy made possible by loyal 
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craftsmen. 


— Economy made possible by being 
able to fit the job to the press in- 
stead of adapting the press to the 


job. 


Send for your cop 


The Golden Year 
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ISAAC GOLDMANN 


COMPANY 
8O Lafayette St.New York, 


py of 
Calendar 
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Studebaker Forces Press Agentry 
Issue 


A. R. Erskine, President of Studebaker Corporation, in a Letter to Lead- 
ing Newspapers, Puts the Problem of Press Agentry 
Squarely Before the Publisher 


FOR many years Printers’ INK 
has insisted that the problem 
of eradicating the press agent 
disease is one for the publisher 
alone to handle. Time and again 
we have shown that the publisher 
who accepts press agent material 
for his news columns was but forc- 
ing the spread of press agentry. 
What one advertiser gets in the 
way of concessions from a publi- 
cation, a thousand others are sure 
to demand as their due. And the 
late-comers will demand more if 
they can get it. 

There is no end to giving and 
no satisfaction for either party to 
the bargain—publisher or adver- 
tiser. 

Looking at this state of affairs 
with a broad long-time view, it 
has been an easy matter for 
Printers’ INK safely to predict 
that the time would come when 
advertisers themselves would rise 
in revolt against this abominable 
business of press agentry if pub- 
lishers themselves did not clean 
house. 

Last week the Studebaker Cor- 
poration of America, one of the 
large advertisers of the country, 
fulfilled this prediction. The presi- 
dent of that company has sent 
to leading newspaper publishers of 
the country a letter that speaks for 
itself. In it he says: 

“As the publisher of a news- 
paper, you have doubtless read, 
listened to, and possibly been the 
author of, denunciations of the 
‘Free Publicity Evil.’ In such dis- 
cussions (among publishers, edi- 
tors and advertising managers of 
newspapers) the automobile indus- 
try usually figures as chief culprit. 

“This letter is to express the 
attitude of The Studebaker Cor- 
poration of America on this sub- 
ject. 

“Newspapers have done a splen- 
did patriotic work in promoting 
good roads, improved traffic con- 
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trol, etc. Newspapers render great 
service to their readers by suggest- 
ing routes for pleasant tours, and 
by collecting and distributing road 
information. As long as this ma- 
terial is not associated with the 
boosting of any particular car, ac- 
cessory, manufacturer or dealer, it 
is not ‘free publicity.’ 

“At times, of course, there are 
items of real news connected with 
a business institution the size of 
Studebaker. These should find a 
place in the main news or financial 
section of every paper regardless 
of advertising schedules. But such 
genuine news car stand on its own 
feet with city editor and financial 
editor. It is not what we mean 
by ‘free publicity.’ 

“‘Free publicity’ is the material 
which newspapers print about 
automobiles, accessories, dealers, 
factory officials, only because it is 
sent to them by the advertising 
department of an automotive ad- 
vertiser. It is designed merely to 
get the name of an automobile, a 
man, or an accessory in the news 
columns. 

“We are as much opposed to 
‘free publicity’ as any editor. e 
consider it an evil and would be 
glad to see it eliminated. There is 
no more reason why you should 
print pictures of automobiles than 
of pianos and washing machines. 
Gossip of the automotive trade is 
no more entitled to space than 
gossip of the department stores. 

“The practice of giving free 
publicity along with automobile 
advertising has been instrumental 
in increasing the rates for auto- 
mobile advertising without pro- 
portionate return. It seems to us 
wasteful from the standpoint of 
advertiser as well as publisher. 

“Therefore. we assure you that 
we shall not discriminate against 
any newspaper which eliminates 
free publicity entirely, but we do 
intend to insist more strictly than 
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ever on receiving our full share of 
free publicity in those newspapers 
which give it. 

“We do not believe that any 
automotive advertiser places such 
a large proportion of his total ap- 
propriation in newspapers as does 
Studebaker—last year exceeding 
90 per cent. We are surely en- 
titled to a square deal from news- 
papers. We are not receiving a 
square deal if competitors who buy 
a similar amount of advertising 
space are given a larger volume of 
space in the news columns. 

“We, therefore, intend in the 
future to check this matter care- 
fully and to discriminate against 
those papers which are discrimi- 
nating against us. 

“In other words, we are quite 
content to receive no free publicity 
whatever, if all competitors are 
treated in the same manner; but if 
publicity is being used we believe 
that no competitor should receive 
a line more than Studebaker. ex- 
cept as he uses more advertising 
space.” 

Studebaker has done a good job 
in that letter. It has forced the 
press agentry issue, by putting the 
handling of it squarely up to the 
publisher—the place where it be- 
longs. 





E. D. Shaw and C. I. Putnam 
Join Hearst Papers at Boston 


Edgar D. Shaw, who has been with 
the Hearst General Management at New 
York, is now publisher of the Boston 
American and Boston Advertiser. He 
succeeds Barrett Andrews. Mr. Shaw 
formerly had been publisher of the 
Boston Advertiser and, rece, was 
personal representative of William Ran- 
dolph Hearst on the Chicago Herald and 
Examiner. 

C. I. Putnam, who recently became 
assistant publisher of the New York 
Evening Journal, is associated with Mr. 
Shaw on the Boston American as assist- 
ant publisher. Mr. Putnam for several 
years represented the Boston American 
at New York, later joining the Wash- 
ington Herald as business manager. 





Minneapolis Engraver Changes 
Naine 


The name of the Twin City Engrav- 
ing Company, Minneapolis, has been 
changed to the Weston Engraving Com- 
pany. J. J. Weston is president of the 
new organization. 
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Advertising Is Not 
Black Art 


Te impress upon members their 
responsibility in successfully 
bringing to a conclusion the op- 
portunities which are created by 
advertising, the Independent Oil 
Men of: America, in their associa- 
tion bulletin, “The Spread Red 
Eagle” offers some helpful com- 
ment for the guidance of its mem- 
bers. These suggestions are im- 
portant because they force upon 
the co-operating members a realiza- 
tion that advertising opens an 
avenue of approach to the public 
and that a favorable reaction on the 
part of the public is largely de- 
pendent upon the business conduct 
of every participating member. 

In warning its members against 
any seemingly trivial incidents that 
might result in discouraging an in- 
terested user of Spread Eagle 
products, the association offers the 
following advice: 

“Don’t think of this advertising 
as a kind of magic that will put 
you on easy street without any 
effort on your part. Advertising 
is not black art or magic ;—but 
it is the greatest merchandising 
force in the world when properly 
used. 

“Advertising, to be effective, 
must be truth. Every statement 
in an advertisement must be carried 
out by the advertiser. Every 
function of the business advertised 
must be geared right with the ad- 
vertisement. If this is done there 
is no limit to what advertising will 
accomplish. 

“Every advertisement of the 
Spread Red Eagle is your adver- 
tisement. The insignia directs the 
public who are in your vicinity 
right to your stations or pumps. 
Upon the way you treat the public, 
upon the way every Spread Red 
Eagle Independent treats the public 
—depends the growth of Spread 
Red Eagle Independent business. 

“There was never a truer thing 
said, than that ‘Every pleased 
customer is a centre of influence 
that makes business grow.’ Re- 
member that every time a motorist 
drives up to your station or pump.” 
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A good name is rather to be chosen 
than great riches, and loving favor 
rather than silver and gold. 

Prov. 22.1 

For I will make you a name and a 
praise among all people of the earth. 

eph. 3.20 


HE above quotations are re- 

newed in the writer’s mind as 
he contemplates an _ interesting 
business-paper advertising cam- 
paign now being car- 
ried out by the Baker 
R. & L. Company 
(the Rausch & Lang 
people), of Cleve- 
land, in behalf of its 
Raulang automobile 
bodies. Lest it may 
be thought that an at- 
tempt is being made 
to show a knowledge 
of the Bible more 
profound than that of 
his fellow workers 
in the vineyard, it is 
hereby admitted that 
the writer has a good 
concordance—a highly 
valuable first aid to 
one who would trace 
the exact location 
of scriptural precepts 
that may have been 
placed in his mind 
long ago but with 
which he has not kept 
on intimate terms 
through the swiftly 
passing and multiply- 
ing years. 


Sales, Where Salesmen Cannot Go 


A Brief Dissertation on the Value of a Good Reputation 


By C. M. 


Harrison 


else car owners and prospective 
owners meet and compare experi- 
ences. 

True, indeed, and good sense as 
well. 

Herein we see the paramount 
necessity of having a good name 
if one wants to sell anything—a 
need, by the way, more funda- 
mental today than in all the pre- 





A Whisper Louder Than You Can Shout 


The Prospect: “I saw Baird today with 
a new Famous sedan. It looked so good 
and ran so smoothly that I'm thinking of 
getting one. I've already seen a salesman.” 

The Owner: “Don't do it, White. You 
know we have a Famous coupe. The 
engine is fine, but the body doesn’t match 
up. It just isn’t built right.” 

The Salesman (three days later): “I 
wonder what happened to that man White. 
He seemed completely sold but now I can't 
even get in to see him.” 








The R. & L. adver- 


Reulang Body Division THE BAKER R & L COMPANY, Cleveland, 





jo, U.S.A 





tising, which is based 
on the general theme 
of ‘‘Where Your 
Salesmen Can Never Penetrate,” 
emphasizes the thought that auto- 
mobile salesrooms are where orders 
are taken but not where sales are 
made. 

The actual selling operation, it 
Says, is accomplished in clubs, 
offices, homes, hotel lobbies, smok- 
ing compartments, at poker games, 
over luncheon tables and wherever 


THERE IS SOUND PHILOSOPHY BACK OF THIS CAMPAIGN 


vious history of business. And 
isn’t the creation of this, after all, 
the real purpose of advertising? 
“The secret of advertising in 
business,” Henry P. Williams, of 
Williams & Cunnyngham, said in 
a recent address before the Engi- 
neering Advertisers’ Association 
at Chicago, “is in being believed 
in. If you can get a man to be- 
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lieve in you, to trust to your 
honesty and the quality and hon- 
esty of your merchandise, you do 
not have to sell him. He buys. 
There is a big difference between 
selling a man something and get- 
ting him to buy.” 

As a part of the day’s work, the 
writer studies many advertising 
campaigns. A large proportion of 
them fall short of their opportuni- 
ties because they apparently are 
directed wrong end to. They are 
planned on the altogether erroneous 
assumption that advertising in- 
evitably and necessarily sells 
goods. 

Advertising is the means of 
making merchandise known to 
prospective buyers. It creates 
reputation because it keeps the 
good qualities of the product con- 
stantly before the trade—also in 
making the manufacturer so well 
known that he is forced to assume 
direct responsibility for his goods. 

Let a manufacturer build up a 
high-grade reputation in the minds 
of the trade—and keep that repu- 
tation intact—and he has some- 
thing “rather to be chosen than 
great riches.” Competitors with 
unlimited capital may come along, 
build greater plants than his, put 
an army of salesmen in the field, 
cut under his selling price and they 
cannot touch him until they too 
have acquired a reputation. 

This is the philosophy behind 
the Baker R. & L. Company’s 
presentation of the truth that the 
greater proportion of sales are 
made where salesmen can never 
penetrate. 

Good advertising, then, is a pro- 
tection for the maker and the 
buyer alike. A certain automobile 
manufacturer built up a good 
reputation for his car and then, 
through some mistake or other, a 
weak axle was put in. In a very 
short time this was made known 
in the various places where the 
salesmen could not penetrate and 
sales fell off alarmingly. The de- 
fect was quickly corrected. This 
was ten years ago and the manu- 
facturer, one of the country’s lead- 
ers in his line, is still plagued by 
the effects of it. 

Advertising can help create a 
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reputation. Honest and careful 
manufacturing can increase it and 
keep it. Then sales come as a 
matter of course. 

Some manufacturers, secure in 
their knowledge that they have a 
worthy product, make the mistake 
of thinking that they do not need 
to advertise because of this force 
which the Baker people are talking 
about. Henry Ford, up to three 
years ago, thought that enough 
people were spreading around the 
reputation of Ford cars to keep the 
sales constantly up to the absolute 
limit of output. But now he sees 
that there has to be something 
continually at work telling people 
about his cars so as to accentuate 
the reputation he has gained. 

All this is somewhat preachy, 
possibly due to the influence of the 
two Biblical quotations. But it is 
well now and then to discuss these 
principles in a serious way, even 
though nothing particularly new 
may be brought out. The discourse 
will be closed with one more ob- 
servation. 

Everything and everybody con- 
nected with a business is an adver- 
tisement for that business, good or 
bad. There can be bad advertising 
as well as good. Good advertising 
allied with good merchandise will 
create a reputation that will cause 
sales to come in automatically. 
The purpose of advertising is not 
to sell goods but to create a will- 
ingness to buy goods. 





Motor Accessory Associations 
to Merge 


At a recent meeting of the Automo- 
tive Equipment Association, the mem- 
bers approved the proposed merger of 
that organization with the Motor and 
Accessory Manufacturers Association. 
The = will not take place until 
approved by the latter association. 


E. C. Schmertz Dead 
E. C. Schmertz, who had been with 
the Lay Company, Incorporated, New 
York, advertising agency, as account 
executive for the last four years, died 
recently at New York. 


New Tire Chain Advertised 


Automobile trade papers are being 
used to advertise a new tire chain 
called the Hoff. It is manufactured by 
ve ae Metal Products Company, New 

ork. 
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Everybody Works in Washington, D. C. 


Out of a population of 455,553 men, wo- 
men and children there are 236,027 men and 
women who are gainfully employed—65,000 
in the government service alone—and their 
semi-monthly income is $4,416,666. 

If the others earn in like ratio there are 
nearly FIFTEEN AND ONE-HALF MIL- 
LION DOLLARS paid out here twice a 
month. 

Washington is a good market for every 
good product—because Washingtonians have 
money to spend. And it is one field you can 
cover completely with ONE NEWSPAPER. 
The Star—Evening and Sunday—is read by 
practically everybody in Washington. 


Send for “Facts About Washing- 
ton’”’—it contains the statistics you 
need to thoroughly understand 
this market and its possibilities. 


Che Evening Star 


WITH SUNDAY MORNING EDITION 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


NEW YORK OFFICE CHICAGO OFFICE 
Dan A. Carroll J. E. Latz 
110 E. 42nd Street Tower Building 
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If the 2,115,2% 
families in which Me- 
all’s Magazine is 
read all lived ma 
single street—o hom 
every 25 feet—the 
houses would line 
both sides of a red- 
way from Boston to 
San Diego, 








CcAdvertisers Need a Voltmeter 





What the advertiser really needs is a volt 
meter to measure the voltage of circulation. 
Unfortunately there is no such instrument, 
yet. So he has to depend on judgment and 
constructiveimagination. Withoutthesetwo 
qualifications. no g 
advertising can bedone. 
The next best thing to 
a voltmeter is the visi- 
ble evidence of results, 
and in this respect the 
weight of evidence is 
overwhelmingly in 
favor of McCall’s. 
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. Super-power Plant 
: 


A Dynamic Force in over 2,100,000 
Homes, furnishing Advertising 
“1 Super-power to American Business. 

XS 


The New York Edison Company supplies light and 
power to over half a million homes and businesses. 


McCall’s Magazine furnishes light on the impor- 
tant problems of living to more than two million 
homes. It applies the power of knowledge to the 
wants of nearly ten million people. 





eg McCall’s furnishes advertising super-power to 
aes the manufacturer who seeks to create or maintain 
tt national distribution for his product. McCall’s 
4 44 is a dynamic force in these two million and more 
JO, 


homes into which the current of its influence is 
carried. Its high-tension conductors radiate out 
aman | into every town, city and state in the Union. 


The tremendous voltage back of the advertising 
pages of McCall’s Magazine is simply the harness- 
ing of the great forces which have caused the up- 
ward sweep of McCall’s. 


These forces are: large circulation at lowest rates, 
reader alertness, responsiveness, prestige, public 
acceptance, and visibility of advertising, which con- 
stitutes the real advertising value of a magazine. 


Intelligent advertisers today are measuring these 
dynamic forces back of McCall’s and are applying 
McCall’s super-power to their own sales-promotion 
campaigns. 

The great Niagara Falls power plant is rated at 
about half a million horsepower. McCall Street is 
rated at six billion dollars’ buying power. 
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2... THE McCALL COMPANY, 232-250 West 37th St., New York City 


San Francisco Boston Atlanta Toronto 


MAGA ZINE 
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HUNDRED 
THOUSAND 
SUBSCRIBERS 





ALL PAID IN ADVANCE 
DELIVERED BY MAIL 





$2.75 the line $1,550.00 the page 


Chicago Office 




















Leisurely Selling 


It Is Quite Different from Indolent Selling 


By Jesse Calvin 


DETERMINED, energetic 
young man of probably thirty- 
two was sitting beside an equally 
determined and energetic appear- 
ing young man of probably twenty- 
five. As the train was jerking and 
shifting along, the older man was 
talking rapidly and seriously and 
the younger man visibly absorbing 
it. 
“Now, you've got all the talking 
points down pat. And there isn’t 
a reason in the world why the 
dealer shouldn’t buy. And you can 
sell him. You can get each man 
right down the line. He has to 
have our goods and you are the 
man whose job it is to supply him. 
But while you and I can sit here 
and realize how important it is 
for the trade to be well stocked 
with our goods because of the low 
price and the big advertising cam- 
paign and all the other things, 
you've got to remember that nine 
merchants out of ten are not going 
to see through this proposition 
until you have sold it to them. 
“This thing won’t sell itself. 
Nothing will. If a line sold itself, 
you and I would not have any jobs. 
We've got a good proposition but 
we've got to take it up to the 
buyer and sell him on it. And 
you’ve got to start early in the 
morning and go to it until the last 
thing at night, because you’ve got 
to make ten sales a day to be on 
your quota. So you can’t stand 
for any monkey business or stall- 
ing. You’ve got to work fast and 
hard and not let a man slip away 
from you. Figuring the time it 
takes between calls and allowing 
yourself a margin of safety, you 
want to look at your watch when 
you go into a man’s store and 
make it your business to be out 
again with the order in half an 
hour.” 

To all of which the younger man 
listened in rapt awe. Evidently, he 
had just finished the company’s 
training course. Now he was 


ready to start to work on a terri- 
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tory of his own and his territorial 
head salesman was giving him the 
last final touches before the train 
stopped at the small town which 
marked the opening of his own 
particular territory. 

Nearby, there sat a prosperous 
looking individual who was, ap- 
parently, in his fifties. He was 
listening to the conversation but 
not in the amused way in which one 
would expect a large, comfortable, 
plump individual to listen to a pep 
talk to a young salesman. On the 
contrary, he listened with what 
was evidently real interest. 


cLosEeD A $100,000 sALE 


When the train had discharged 
the younger salesman, the eaves- 
dropper turned to the older sales- 
man and said: “I was interested in 
your effort to get your salesman 
on his toes. I happen to be a sales- 
man myself. Have been for a 
good many years. I suppose it 
takes all sorts of men to make a 
world—all sorts of prospective 
buyers and all sorts of men to 
try to sell them. You can under- 
stand, of course, that even though - 
that young man’s salary is prob- 
ably only $125 or $150 a month, 
I don’t think I could earn it. And 
yet my twin brother, who is as 
much like me as one proverbial 
pea is like another, and who is also 
a salesman for the same house I 
sell for, has just closed a $100,000 
sale. It took him five weeks to 
do it. I happen to be a little more 
familiar with one of the pieces 
of machinery involved in the sale 
so I am going out to the place 
where the addition to the factory 
is being built, to help plan for its 
proper installation. 

“Tt is a marvelous thing to com- 
pare two extremes of selling. 
Here you tell your man that he 
absolutely must close ten sales a 
day and here my brother has been 
at one sale for five weeks. And 
many a time I have taken six to 
eight to ten weeks, and so has he, 
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just to bring one attempt to sell to 
a conclusion and sometimes we 
get the order at the end of such 
a period and sometimes we do not.” 

“Well,” replied the snappy head 
salesman, “all I can say is that I 
hope some day I can land a job 
like that. I suppose, if you go 
in for big orders like that, you 
probably have no limit to the hotel 
bills and meals and entertainment 
allowance.” 

“You are correct on that score. 
The expenses that are often a part 
of this selling job are frequently 
appalling, especially when the sale 
does not go through.” 

“T’'d like a job like that some 
day,” the younger man mused. 
“Instead of having to hammer 
away, day after day, week after 
week, pepping up men to do the 
impossible at $150 a month—just 
go along easy and peaceful and 
take your time and make a 
$100,000 sale and no doubt make 
money in proportion. A man can 
keep that up until he’s a hundred. 
That’s what I’d call leisurely 
salesmanship—living and playing 
as you go.” 

“‘Leisurely salesmanship,’” the 
older man caught up the phrase. 
“That’s rather good. Yes, you 
might call it that. But there is a 
side to it which maybe you don’t 
understand. Keep in mind that 
you have to close a good percen- 
tage of those sales during the 
course of a year. They run into 
big volume, and you don’t get any 
ten chances a day to close one. 
When you do get a man in the 
frame of mind where he wants to 
buy, you have to be nimble and 
fast and aggressive and active and 
all that, because if you fail to close 
when it is time to close, he may 
slip away from you to a com- 
petitor and then weeks and weeks 
of work have gone for nothing. 

“Your fast, high-pressure type 
of selling and our leisurely type 
remind me of an argument J 
heard a few weeks ago between 
a tennis enthusiast and a golf 
enthusiast. The tennis man was a 
fine athlete who had turned up his 
nose at golf and insisted on hav- 
ing. a game that had_ real 
exercise in it. The golfer, a much 
older man, assured the tennis man 
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that a match between the two 
would have some surprising 
physical effects on the tennis fan. 
“So the match was arranged. 
The tennis expert felt he could 
hardly win the match from the 
golfer, but he was sure he could 
slap the ball about without in- 
curring any bad physical effects. 

“It had been agreed in advance 
that the tennis fan, although he 
was no golf player and the score 
would not count, had to keep at 
it until he had completed eighteen 
holes even though he took a 
thousand strokes to get home, and 
then immediately after, he was to 
play a tennis match with a player 
ranking considerably below him, 
whom he had steadily beaten with 
ease, and the old golfer was betting 
on the inferior tennis player. 

“The golf match got under way. 
The middle-age golfer moved 
through the game and wound up 
with a score of ninety-four. He 
had smoked several pipes as he 
strolled along, , waiting for his 
opponent. After four hours, the 
match came to an end when the 
tennis expert, playing with his 
eleventh ball, finally sunk his last 
putt for a score of 180. Then, 
thoroughly exhausted, mentally as 
well as physically, he played and 
lost the tennis match. 


THE MORAL 


“Now the moral is this: On the 
face of it, many a game appears 
tremendously simple and_ easy. 
Just as golf, which appears to be 
devoid of all physical and mental 
exercise, really calls for a con- 
siderable mental and _ physical 
strain, alongside of which the 
drive and dash of tennis is often 
comparatively mild, so does this 
leisurely type of selling carry with 
it a mental and accompanying 
physical strain, going on day after 
day and week after week, which is 
only too little understood. s 

“Leisurely salesmanship” is 
probably more or less a misnomer. 
But for want of a better phrase, 
let it suffice. Leisurely salesman- 
ship is not generally taught by the 
schools of salesmanship. It does 
not appear by name in the manuals 
supplied to salesmen. But leisurely 
salesmanship is a fine and wonder- 
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EXAMINER is also FIRST in the sale of auto- 
mobiles and automobile accessories in Southern 
California’s rich market. 


AN IN furniture sales, The LOS ANGELES 


For the last quarter—August, September, October— 
automobile and accessory advertisers in Los Angeles 
used $210,134 worth of space in The LOS ANGELES 
EXAMINER. That was $64,614 MORE than was 
spent in the next paper, and $76,864 MORE than in 
the third and fourth papers COMBINED! 


SALES are measured in dollars and cents; not in 
lineage! When automobile and accessory men of 
Southern California territory place their appropriations, 
they invest the bulk of their money in the newspaper 
that is bringing the most returns. 


On the business-like basis of dollars and cents, The 
LOS ANGELES EXAMINER is in the lead in nearly 
EVERY classification in its field. We will give the 
actual figures from time to time. 


Los Angeles Examiner merchandising service operates on a practical, helpful basis 
that saves thousands of dollars annually to advertisers using it. Write for the details. 


165,000 daily 380,000 Sunday 
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ful art which is going on all the 
time, even in the most highly 
geared up sales departments. 

Probably if we called it long- 
drawn-out salesmanship, it might 
better tell its own story. 

The sales manager with a, large 
force of men, all driving rapidly 
through the day’s work and the 
month’s work, must, or usually 
does, at the same time have on 
his own hands a selling job which 
takes months and perhaps years to 
do. The job of getting a board 
of directors to realize the wisdom 
of a large advertising campaign 
or a larger sales force, is not some- 
thing which a sales manager can 
make up his mind to do and then 
accomplish in an hour. No 
dynamic explosion in the office of 
the president of the company is 
going to give him the extra ap- 
propriation then and there. His 
salesmen may have to make the 
sale or lose out in a half hour’s 
interview with retailers, but he, 
himself, can’t hope to get the thing 
off his mind in a half hour, when 
the thing to be sold is a change of 
policy and putting up $1,000,000. 
I have known sales managers who 
have taken years to accomplish 
what they knew they had to ac- 
complish to make successes of their 


jobs. It could hardly be called 
leisurely salesmanship. But it 
took time. 


One salesman, selling refrigerat- 
ing machinery, or rather, complete 
refrigerating plants, running into 
many thousands of dollars, told 
me he worked five years on one 
prospect. It is true he saw him 
only at intervals, but during all 
that time there was going on the 
steady, building-up process which 
finally brought the prospect to the 
point where the deal was closed. 

I know a man who had prided 
himself for years, on the fact that 
no insurance man ever sold him a 
policy. Then, one day I was told 
that he had just signed an enor- 
mous policy. When I asked him 
about it he said: “That just goes 
to prove one of the things I have 
always said. These insurance 
solicitors aren’t salesmen. I al- 
ways did feel that insurance is a 
good thing when one is ripe for it. 
But none of those chaps who called 
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on me ever could sell me a dollar’s 
worth., When IJ got ready to buy, 
I bought.” 

“Who from?” I asked him. 

“From a man named Franklin. 
He’s not a salesman at all, it 
might interest you to know.” 

I let it go at that. I did not 
want to spoil his dream by telling 
him that Franklin is selling 
thousands where the average man 
is selling hundreds of dollars’ 
worth of insurance. But where 
one man coaxes the prospect to 
buy, he teaches them, painlessly, 
why the prospect wants it. The 
prospect does not feel that he has 
been sold insurance; he thinks he 
has bought it. But because Frank- 
lin did not appear to be hurried, 
other salesmen thought he was not 
exerting himself. 

That is the danger point in this 
thing called leisurely selling. The 
general run of salesman is apt to 
confuse it with lazy or indolent 
selling. Whereas, the fact of the 
matter is that it represents the 
most daring type of selling imagi- 
nable. 


The Forward Pass in Football 
and Business 


Using a double page business-paper 
spread, The Graham Glass Company, 
Evansville, Ind., recently used a foot- 
ball play, the forward pass, as a copy 
theme. The copy was of timely interest, 
appearing during the football season. 

The left hand page bore an _illustra- 
tion of a section of a stadium during a 
football game showing a forward pass 
being executed. On the opposite page, 
under the caption ‘‘The Forward Pass,” 
the text read as follows: ‘‘Great ~~ 
are made on the gridiron every fall by 
the forward pass. A thrilling and 
skilful means of making a rapid gain 
toward the crown of all endeavor—vic- 





tory. 

“And the Graham Glass Company is 
not lacking a forward passing combina- 
tion. Always on the alert for new and 
more direct methods of manufacture— 
conscientiously striving to improve an 
already accepted quality product they 
have been pioneers in the making of 
better beverage bottles.” 

In the foreground of the picture a 
vendor of bottled beverages is shown. 


G. C. Carr with Cowden 


Manufacturing Company 

George C. Carr has joined the Cow- 
den Manufacturing Company, Kansas 
City, Mo., garment maker, as publicity 
director. At one time he was with the 
Hower Advertising Agency. Company, 
Denver, Colo. 
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Every Agency Man knew what every hardware man 
f knows, Hardwuiro Age would be on every hardware list. 


The Human Side 
of a 
Great Business 
Publication 
Back of every great enterprise 
is a human element contributed 
by those men whose experiences 


and personalities are reflected 
in that enterprise. Dalton M. Andrews, Western Editor 

















TIN o|ALTON M. ANDREWS graduated into the HARDWARE AGE 
editorial staff from the trade associations. For eight years he was 
field secretary of the Minnesota and South Dakota Retail Hard- 
ware Associations; his job was to travel continuously among the 
members of those associations, helping them in matters of store 
arrangement, buying and selling, as well as advising them in the 
conduct of their business. 











He has installed accounting systems in a great many stores, and was instru- 
mental in organizing permanent credit bureaus for the interchange of 
credit information in over fifty towns and cities. 


As Western Editor of HARDWARE AGE, with headquarters in Chicago, 
Mr. Andrews continues to offer the benefit of his wide experience person- 
ally to merchants of the Central Western States, and through his articles, 
to the entire hardware trade. His market reports, analyses and forecasts 
for the Central West form a very important feature of the service HARD- 
WARE AGE renders its readers. 


The securing of Mr. Andrews for this important editorial post is but another 
example of that enterprise, which through the creation of an organization 
of able bustness writers and tounsellors, has earned for HARDWARE AGE 
the respect and interest of its readers, and caused it to become in ever 
increasing measure, the outstanding medium of merchandising and sales 
development for the entire hardware field. 





Advertising Managers and Agency Executives! 


Send for your copy of “How Can I Increase My Sales Through 
the Hardware Field.” 











“The Most Influential Hardware Paper” 


| ardware e 


239 West 39% Street Gay New York City 
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PICTORIAL 
REVIEW 


The net paid circulation of our 
August issue was 


2,317,000 





The net paid circulation of our 
September issue was 


2,330,000° 


The final figures for October 
are not yet available but they 
will be substantially higher—in 
fact the largest circulation in the 
history of the magazine. 
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OR over three years, 37 
consecutive months, Pictorial 
’ Review has sold over 2,000,000 
copies each and every month, 
establishing beyond question its 
stability and creating a record 
never equalled by any other 
monthly magazine. 


This consistent and regular 
growth in circulation is clear 
evidence of women’s appreciation 
of Pictorial Review’s editorial 
appeal. 


In advertising, January 1926— 
forms for which just closed 
—shows a gain over January 
last year of 27%. 


*These figures are equalled by only one 
other woman's magazine, and this publi- 
cation sells at 10c. a copy as compared 
with Pictorial Review at 15c. a copy. 
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You must act now! 


Representation in the Annual Show 
and Reference Number of MoToR 
is now a matter that requires im- 
mediate action. 


Final advertising forms close on Decem- 
ber roth at 5 P.M. This means that 
every piece of copy and every cut 
must be in our New York office by 
the time specified. 


Remember the type size of the page 
—8%" by 12"—prepare copy at once 
and forward it without delay. 


Remember too, that 60,000 dealers 
and owners walk up to the news- 
stands and pay $1.25 for this big 
issue, while another 40,000 trade 
readers receive it as part of a yearly 
subscription. 


You still have an opportunity to par- 
ticipate in the Show Number—but 
you must act now. 


MoToR 


**The Automotive Business Paper’”’ 
EARLE H. McHUGH -* Business Manager 
119 WEST 40TH STREET, NEW YORK 


Boston American Building - Boston Bellevue Court Building + PHILADELPHIA 
Hearst Building - Cricaco Kresge Building - Detrrorr 














The Clerk and How to Build 
Him 


Jobber Makes Salespeople Centre of Retail Merchandising Plans and 
Establishes Important Principles 


By G. A. Nichols 


TS interesting example of 
dealer co-operation known as 
the sales plan can be a powerful 
element in making the retail store 
salesman better—and he needs all 
the help that can be given him, as 
he is the weakest link in distribu- 
tion, although one of the most im- 
portant. 

This is a principle that has been 
established by Carson, Pirie, Scott 
& Company, Chicago wholesale 
drygoods house, after several years 
of experimentation in an effort to 
increase the effectiveness of its 
dealer helps in moving large quan- 
tities of merchandise quickly. 

In common with other manufac- 
turers and jobbers who properly 
base their whole advertising ap- 
peal on the thought that they can 
grow as retailers grow, the firm 
has learned that the best selling 
idea is only as strong as the people 
who stand behind the counters and 
sell goods, or pretend to. It also 
believes that in the development of 
the clerk is to be found the most 
effectual means of inducing the 
dealer to buy goods in larger lots 
—a problem that is causing most 
producers and distributors con- 
siderable worry right now, as we 
all know. He buys more because 
he can sell more. 

Looking back over a period of 
ten years, Carson-Pirie can see a 
great improvement in retail sales- 
people. The gum-chewing miss 
who is frankly bored when a cus- 
tomer appears before her counter 
and asks for the privilege of buy- 
ing something is seldom encoun- 
tered now. Store managements, 
through the imposition of stringent 
rules, have wrought many impor- 
tant changes for the better. Sales- 
girls are of a better type. So are 


the so-called “counter jumpers” of 
the opposite sex. 

But the improvement, sad to re- 
late, has been largely external. In 
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the cultivation of the inside part 
of the head there is almost im- 
measurable room for advancement. 
The job of driving in a bit of 
merchandising sense is yet to be 
done. Manufacturers are realizing 
as never before that it is largely 
up to them to see that retail sales- 
people are worked over as far as 
possible from mere pieces of ma- 
chinery into actual sellers of goods. 
“Of course,” as one manufac- 
turer put it (and he is dead right), 
“the salespeople, generally speak- 
ing, are not a great way behind the 
boss himself in their lack of mer- 
chandise understanding and selling 
ability. With the exception of the 
larger stores, the percentage of in- 
competents among retailers is woe- 
fully high. They simply do not 
know what it is all about. They 
cannot train their assistants be- 
cause they themselves are lacking. 
The tragic part of it is that these 
incompetent dealers seldom are 
willing to admit their failings. 
They think the trouble is all the 
salespeople. This is why it is that 
any plan for improvement must 
necessarily come from the firms 
who sell the retailer and are there- 
fore bound up in his success.” 


CLEVER PSYCHOLOGY 


When manufacturers exert them- 
selves, then, to make salespeople 
better, they are using some clever 
psychology which reacts on the 
dealer. He gets the effect of the 
instruction and profits from it, 
thinking all the while that the 
other fellow is meant. 

How shall the store sales force 
be improved? 

The Carson-Pirie idea is that 
the first step in the process is to 
convey to them something of the 
advertising sense—to make them 
have an important and active part 
in the actual creation of business. 
Most men and women behind the 
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counter believe their function is 
wholly that of meeting customers 
who enter the store already par- 
tially sold, and take care of their 
requirements. Give them some- 
thing to do, however, that will 
help bring the people in—assist in 
the creation of business, in other 
words—and they at once get a 
broader view of what constitutes 
store salesmanship. 

“Talk to them about advertis- 
ing, though,” remarks J. R. 
Ozanne, advertising manager of 
Carson, Pirie, Scott & Company, 
“and they might get the idea in a 
hundred years or so if they could 
remain active that long. Approach- 
ing the thing ia an academic way 
is a waste of time and energy so 
far as the rank and file are con- 
cerned. Pep talk, so-called, is 
similarly useless. What you have 
to do is to give them some actual 
work to perform, in the develop- 
ment of a selling idea, where they 
can see the results come in. Then 
they will assimilate the advertising 
idea gradually and naturally with- 
out any trouble.” 


“TOWEL LANE” 


An example of what Mr. Ozanne 
means is to be seen in the develop- 
ment of various retail store sell- 
ing plans by his firm. The funda- 
mental feature of these plans is 
that the firm is selling an idea and 
not merchandise. It formulates all 
the machinery for staging a spe- 
cial merchandising event, of which 
a recent instance is a sale called 
“Towel Lane.” Every detail is 
thought through in advance, in- 
cluding the advertising, store dis- 
play, window trims and direct-mail 
pieces. Then the completed propo- 
sition is offered the retailer. 

If he likes the plan, his first re- 
action usually is to inquire how 
much merchandise he must pur- 
chase to have the privilege of put- 
ting on the sale. He is much sur- 
prised to learn that there are no 
requirements in this line at all. If 
he wants the sale, all he needs to 
do is to say so. Experience has 
proved that he buys more liberally 
under such circumstances than 
when cut-and-dried requirements 
are made. 


Indeed, the plan is con- 
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stituted on a basis that requires a 
great deal of merchandise to carry 
it out. The first thing is to get 
the dealer enthused over the plan. 
His buying comes as a matter of 
course and need not be worried 
about. 

After the dealer accepts the plan 
and orders his merchandise, some 
person from the Carson-Pirie ad- 
vertising or sales department goes 
to his store and personally super- 


vises the preparations for, and 
realization of, the event. And 
here is where the work on the 


store’s sales force comes in. 

The wholesaler’s representative, 
soon after reaching the store, has a 
meeting of all the salespeople and 
explains the plan to them in full 
detail. He must be a good talker, 
able to tell.his story in a way that 
will create enthusiasm. 

Following the talk, the repre- 
sentative supervises the physical 
preparations for the event and in 
this the salespeople have an impor- 
tant part. 

Towel Lane gets its name from 
the fact that to carry out the sale 
idea the dealer has to dress up the 
centre aisle of his store to repre- 
sent a lane. The entrance to the 
aisle is made attractive by an arch 
fashioned out of two-inch weather 
stripping, covered with natural or 
preserved leaves. Or the arch can 
be made out of lattice strips paint- 
ed white and decorated with hang- 
ing baskets, potted plants and 
vines. 

All the way through the lane a 
stocky showing of towels must be 
made. The store is instructed to 
pile them up on tables and coun- 
ters. A number of attractive dis- 
play units are put in to vary the 
effect. Detailed directions for 
building the special window dis- 
plays are given. 

After hearing the Carson-Pirie 
representative’s discourse on the 
Towel Lane idea and working with 
him on the physical preparations 
for the event, the salespeople have 
gained some valuable lessons in 
store and window display as a 
necessary adjunct to successful 
selling. 

And then comes the advertising. 
The conventional procedure is 
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that the salespeople have no part 
in this. They seldom know what 
the firm is going to advertise until 
they read the newspapers. But in 
the publicity for Towel Lane and 
similar sales they have an impor- 
tant part, upon which the success 
of the event largely depends. 

There is liberal use of news- 
paper space, of course, with the 
copy and necessary illustrations 
supplied by the wholesaler. 

Supplementing this, there is some 
valuable advertising done by the 
salespeople by means of letters and 
cards. Each salesperson is asked 
to turn in a complete list of her 
acquaintances and personal cus- 
tomers. To these are sent out let- 
ters over the name of the sales- 
woman. One letter reads like this: 


Dear Madam: 

This is your personal invitation from 
me to visit Towel Lane this week. 

We have had a good many inquiries 
as to just what Towel Lane was. Some 
folks thought it was a new amusement 
park. One person told us she thought 
we had started selling real estate and 
that Towel Lane was a new sub-division 
—but of course it isn’t. 

Towel Lane is the biggest event in 
towels that you have ever attended in 
all your life. 

The display will be ready beginning 
Tuesday morning August 11 at 8:30 
o'clock. You will see more towels than 
you — * there were in the entire 
State ig burly bath towels, long- 
wearing hand towels, shaving towels, 
exquisitely finished guest towels—towels 
for the kitchen—towels for every pur- 
pose. 

Towel Lane will be a big surprise to 
you. We want you to bring your friends 
to this interesting event which we have 
planned. 

Yours very truly, 


P.S. When you come to Towel Lane 
you will meet “Big Ben.” 


Then each member of the sales 
force is supplied with a quantity 
of invitation cards to be distrib- 
uted to customers and prospects. 
The invitation, printed in blue ink 
on a white card 2% x 4 inches in 
size contains this wording: 


You are invited to TOWEL LANE 
Present this card at the store and 
ask to see the important specials on 


SAXON TOWELS 


SAICGPETON 6 ens coccice 


The salesgirl signs the cards and 
distributes them in any way she 
For a week before the sale 


likes, 
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begins she gives them out to all 
customers with whom she comes in 
contact in the store. 

Each person to whom a card is 
given is asked to bring it into the 
store when she visits Towel Lane. 
The three salespersons whose 
names appear on the greatest num- 
ber of cards thus turned in are 
given prizes. 

The almost universal experience 
in stores large and small is that 
this contest stirs up any amount 
of interest and enthusiasm. The 
salespeople quickly catch the spirit 
of the thing and advertise the 
event far and wide. Whether 
Towel Lane is staged in large re- 
tail establishments in cities such as 
Detroit, Kansas City and Milwau- 
kee or in less pretentious stores of 
which those in Champaign, IIL, 
and Lake Geneva, Wis., are types, 
the interest is the same. 

The spectacular sale usually is 
highly successful, thus giving the 
salespeople a concrete illustration 
of what live and properly applied 
selling methods can accomplish. 
Thus they learn something and do 
something. Their vision is widened 
and their self-respect is increased 
—and all without any preaching or 
frothy ginger talk. 

The good effects gained by one 
sale of the kind are increased later 
by others. Carson-Pirie has an 
imposing list of special sale ideas 
covering a considerable range of 
merchandise in which the same 
general plan is worked out. In 
each instance the store’s sales force 
is made the medium through which 
most of the advertising is done. 
After a succession of such events 
it is only the hopeless and impos- 
sible person who fails to learn 
something that enables him to sell 
more goods. 

The Towel Lane plan has been 
referred to as daring. It is just 
that. It fractures the dignity (or 
should we more than properly say 
pokiness?) in the old line dry- 
goods store. Guessing contests, a 
profusion of pennants and other 
decorative material down the lane, 
jazzy window and interior dis- 
plays, girl clerks with dresses made 
out of Turkish towels—these are 
unconventional things to be sure, 
but they jolt the way open for in- 
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creased sales. Moreover, these are 
the features that attract and hold 
the sympathetic attention of the 
clerk—the person who, after 
all, sells the goods. 

The Halbach-Schroeder Co., a 
large department store in Quincy, 
Ill., always a conservative and 
highly “proper” establishment, got 
into the spirit of the towel sale to 
the extent of having a traffic offi- 
cer in charge of Towel Lane. The 
officer was a small colored boy 
dressed in khaki uniform such as 
is worn by the Quincy traffic 
policemen. There was a “Stop” 
and “Go” signal and the youngster 
blew a whistle at regular intervals. 
An ordinary clothes line was 
strung down the centre of the aisle 
and towels pinned on this with 
clothes pins. 

“It pays to stir things up once 
in a while,” the merchandise man- 
ager of this store tells Printers’ 
InK. “We sell more goods, get 
many people into the store and im- 
press our salespeople with some 
important principles that we could 
never get across through mere 
talk.” 

The whole plan is carefully 
thought through with this main 
purpose in view. There is not a 
single hit-or-miss feature about it. 
The sale is substantially a short 
course in merchandising with all 
the frills and false dignity left out 
and with any amount of hard pan 
merchandising ideas packed in. 
The salesperson who is at all alive 
after going through one of these 
sales, can learn more practical and 
usable things about buying, and 
the multitude of elements that 
centre into successful selling, than 
he could in a year in the ordinary 
course of events. It takes some- 
thing sensational now and then to 
crack things open in a retail store. 
Salespeople, as well as proprietors, 
can go to seed. 

A significant development is that 
some of the most substantial and 
highest class drygoods and depart- 
ment stores of the country—par- 
ticularly those in the Central 
West—are using entire plans such 
as Towel Lane. The idea apneals 
to them because of its immediate 
sales probabilities and, most of all, 
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for its beneficial effect upon the 
sales force. 

It is all done out of practical 
realization of the well-known fact 
that building up one’s sales force 
is the way to gain merchandising 
success on the cumulative basis. 





Advertising Played Early Part 
in Citrus Fruit Industry 


Advertising was first introduced in 
the California citrus fruit industry in 
1870, to interest the East in a 4,000 
acre tract opened up for the growing of 
citrus fruits. According to a_ booklet, 
“The History of the California Fruit 
Growers’ Exchange,” which was recently 
published by the Exchange, the adver- 
tising was evidently effective, because 
colonists soon began to settle in that 
section and plant citrus groves. 

he booklet is the result of a year’s 
research work by Miss Rahno Mabel 
McCurdy, assistant secretary of the Ex- 
change, and covers the history of citrus 
fruits from the first knowledge of 
qanere in China in 1178 to the present 
Oranges were first introduced in 
America in 1769 by Spanish mission- 
aries at San Diego. Commercial grow- 
ing of oranges was begun in 1841 where 
the city of Los Angeles now stands. 
Beside historical facts, the booklet also 
contains comprehensive records and sta- 
tistics of the industry which in the 
season of 1924-25 had a crop valuation 
of $93,581,263 in California alone. 

The volume was prepared in the belief 
that the story of the struggles of 
the fruit growers to stabilize their indus- 
try would be helpful to other producers, 
as well as being an interesting bit of 
agricultural history. 





Maker of Perfection Stove 


Products Changes Name 

The name of the Cleveland Metal 
Products Company, Cleveland, manu- 
facturer of Perfection kerosene-burning 
household devices, has been changed to 
the Perfection Stove Company. The 
change was made to identify the com- 
pany with its advertised trade-mark, 
Perfection. 


Electric Auto-Lite Profits Gain 


The Electric Auto-Lite Company, 
Toledo, Ohio, reports a net profit of 

2,367,017, after charges for the ten 
months ended October 21, compared 
with $1,274,942 for the same_ period 
last year. Net profit for October 
amounted to $290,054, against $117,469 
in October, 1924. 


Aetna Life Adds to Advertising 


Staff 
George K. Gordon and_ Francis 
Robinson have been added to the adver- 
tising staff of the Aetna Life Insurance 
Company, Hartford, Conn. Mr. Robin- 
son was recently with the Hartford 
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19 to 73 


N 1916, with 136 Fifth Avenue coaches in opera- 
tion, 19,195,000 passengers were carried. Dur- 
ing the year of 1925, on a conservative estimate, 
73,000,000 passengers will be carried in 400 coaches. 


The advertising rate per coach has remained the 
same, although each coach is now carrying, inside, 
an average of [90,000 passengers per year as against 
an average of 140,000 passengers per year per coach 
carried in the smaller coaches which were in opera- 
tion in 1916. 


No standees are allowed in the Fifth Avenue 
coaches. - Every passenger has a seat, from which 
seat he can see the advertisements. 


It costs you twenty cents a thousand to reach pas- 
sengers through a card in the side racks. It is 
estimated that over 500,000 different people, includ- 
ing visitors from all over the world and a select class 
of New Yorkers, ride in the Fifth Avenue coaches 
each month. The cost is twenty cents a thousand to 
reach them. 


The advertising space in the Fifth Avenue coaches 
offers you a unique advertising opportunity to reach 
an unusual market at a very low cost. 


Rate sheet and special position rates will be sent 
on application. 


Advertising agency commission 13%. Cash discount 3%. 


JoHN H. LIvINGsTON, JR. 


Advertising Space in the Fifth Avenue Coaches 


425 Fifth Avenue New York City 
Caledonia 0260 
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Still showing 
steady gains! 


The October issue of Printers’ Ink 
Monthly reached the largest paid mail 
circulation in its history. 


The growth of the publication has 
been steady. No wild fluctuations in 
circulation; no premiums; no contests; 
but a consistent increase among the 
executives who really influence the 
merchandising policies of the coun- 
try’s leading manufacturers. 


They buy it solely on its editorial 
appeal. 


Printers’ Ink Monthly 


Paid Mail Subscribers 14,805 
185 Madison Avenue New York 
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185 Madison Avenue 


1925 is our 


biggest year! 


With the December issue which 
carries more advertising than any 
previous December, Printers’ Ink 
Monthly completes the biggest year 
in the history of the publication. 


This increase in volume year after 
year is just another indication that 
our advertisers recognize the ever 
increasing value of a _ publication 
that is showing a steady circulation 
growth of actual buyers of adver- 


tising. 


Printers’ Ink Monthly 


Total Net Paid 16,430 








New York 
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Only the Economist Group offers full coverage of 
the U. S. dry goods and department store market— 
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FLEXIBLE—EFFECTIVE—ECONOMICAL 








\ : = . G 
The pease 


every corner of the U.S. 
/TS BUSINESS PARALLELS { 
YOUR POTENTIAL BUSINESS 
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O reach the key persons in the 
10,000 foremost stores— 


DRY GOODS 
ECONOMIST 


A national weekly, for seventy- 
nine years the accepted big-store 
authority in matters of mer- 
chandising. A constant aid to 
the leading merchants in 
almost 3,000 cities. (Write 
for sample copy and fur- 
ther facts.) 


NEW YORK (239 West 39th Street) 





“TELL AND SELL THE MERCHANT=HE’LL TELL AND SELL THE MILLIONS” 


O reach dry goods stores, en 
masse or by market sections — 


MERCHANT- 
ECONOMIST 


A zoned fortnightly, in four edi- 
tions from New York, Chicago, 
St. Louis and San Francisco, each 
geared to fit the special buying 
and selling needs of its 
marketing section. (Write 
for sample copies and fur- 
ther facts. ) 


The ECONOMIST GROUP 


Offices in ten major cities 


More than 30,000 stores in more than 10,000 key 
centers—stores doing over 75% of the country’s retail 
business in dry goods and department-store lines. 
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Few Standard Specifications for 
Quota Building 





Setting an Equitable Valuation on Sales Possibilities in a Territory Can’t 
Be Done by Any Rule of Thumb 


Swirt & Company 
Hore, DEPARTMENT 
CHICAGO, Iut., Nov. 10, 1925. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

From time to time I have been reading 
articles in Printers’ Inx on the matter 
of establishing quotas but would like to 
go into the subject more in detail. Can 
you advise me as to the names of any 
books written on this subject? 

Also, can you refer me to any articles 
which have appeared in Printers’ INK 
on this subject? I have in my files the 
article in the issue of February 5, 1925, 
entitled “Before You Set Quotas for 
Your Salesmen,” also an article qe. 
ing in the issue of April 23, 1925, 
titled “Guessing Bees vs. Common- Benne 
Facts in Setting Quotas, 

W. J. Witson. 


MOKE of sustained and heavy 
battle hangs over that innocent 
little word, “quota.” And because 
that smoke has not yet risen high 
enough to get a clear view, the 
fixing of equitable quotas for the 
sales force is still obscure and mis- 
understood. In some cases the set- 
ting of quotas is not more than 
unadorned guesswork. In others 
there is an attempt made to do 
the job as nearly scientifically as 
possible but with insufficient data. 
Frequently a sales manager will 
pore over statistics and data con- 
cerning the experiences of others, 
hoping against hope that he may 
hit on some formula or pass key 
to greater sales volume that will 
at once please his management and 
the men in the field. He rarely 
succeeds. Rules of thumb don't 
work here. 

The word quota, if it means any- 
thing, means and implies the fair 
evaluation of a sales territory with 
respect to the amount of present 
and potential sales of a specific 
product or line of products to be 
obtained from it. It means due 
regard for the strength of com- 
petitors in the territory. A hundred 
other meanings make up the warp 
and woof of that little word of 
five letters, and those meanings see 
the light of day only when the 
sales manager hunts them out and 
weighs them dispassionately. There 
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is a middle ground between guess- 
ing and higher mathematics when 
it comes to figuring out what a 
salesman ought to get out of his 
territory as has been pointed out 
frequently in Printers’ Ink. Now 
that sales managers are beginning 
to think about spending more ot 
their time away from their home 
office desks it may be that a lot 
more intelligent thought and first- 
hand experierice will go into build- 
ing quotas than in the past. Quotas 
and sales managers will be easier 
to work with when that happens. 

On the basis of various articles 
that have appeared in the Print- 
ERS’ INK Publications it would be 
possible to state the methods used 
by many manufacturers in arriv- 
ing at their quota figures. A care- 
ful analysis of these methods 
would doubtless give most sales 
managers some valuable sugges- 
tions and ideas. But the expe- 
riences of these companies would 
have to be considered in every case 
in the light of peculiar and indi- 
vidual conditions. The condition 
that led one company to place 
great importance on a certain fac- 
tor in establishing quota figures 
might not and probably would not 
exist for another company, at 
least in the same degree. That, in 
a word, is why there are few 
standard specifications for quota 
building. 

The population of a territory, 
the past sales performance in that 
territory and the buying habits and 
conditions in that territory are, 
of course, vital. No sales man- 
ager can make much headway in 
fixing quotas that are fair to his 
company and to his men without 
considering these primary points. 
Still, mere population figures are 
not likely to suffice. The sales 
manager must have some index as 
to the number of people who are 
his logical prospects in the terri- 
tory. Knowing this number approx- 
imately, he can well afford to con- 
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sider whether he can increase the 
number of logical prospects by ad- 
vertising or other sales promo- 
tion. Past sales performance may 
often be misleading. A salesman 
selling $75,000 worth of goods a 
year in one State may be doing a 
100 per cent job, while another 
man in an adjoining State may 
sell double that amount without 
getting anywhere near his true 
quota. 

What can be sold in a territory 
within a specified time should be 
the target set up by the sales man- 
ager as quota for the salesman. 
Often the salesman who works 
with his eyes and mind open is a 
better judge than anyone else of 
the amount of business that his 
territory ought to yield under in- 
telligent cultivation. He ought to 
be by the time he has covered his 
routes a half-dozen times, and 
he will be if his sales manager 
happens to be one of the hothouse 
variety. If his boss is really a 
manager of men, he will be well 
enough posted to convince them 
that he knows what each territory 
ought to produce. And if he really 
knows that, he won’t have such a 
hard time figuring quotas. 

Books on selling and sales man- 
agement are not likely to offer 
formulas which can be taken over 
and put into effective use without 
much whittling down and reshap- 
ing. To many they will offer sug- 
gestions, and they may prevent the 
overlooking of important factors. 
Quota fixing means setting a fair 
value on sales territories. The 
first step should be to determine 
if present customers are buying 
all that they should and can buy. 
Only when that question has been 
answered is it time to determine 
how much additional business the 
territory should yield. The sales 
manager who cannot solve those 
problems better than anyone else 
for his own company is not liv- 
ing up to his title —[£d. Printers’ 
INK. 





Artists Join Martin Ullman 
Studios 


Marshall Roland and R. Von Siegl 
have joined the art staff of the Martin 
Ullman Studios, Inc., New York. 
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Jewelers Advertise Tribute 
Paid to Gruen Guild Watches 


Two retail jewelers, of Cincinnati, 
recently inserted a full-page newspaper 
advertisement which paid tribute to the 
retiring resident of the incinnati 
Traction Company, W. Kelsey Schoepf, 
and to the veteran employees of that 
company. Mr. Schoepf, retiring after 
twenty-four years of service, gave a 
dinner to 507 employees who had been 
with the Traction company at least as 
long as he had. At the dinner he pre- 
sented each man with a gold watch. 

The jewelers, in their advertisement, 
pointed with pride to the fact that 
watches of a local manufacturer, the 
Gruen Watch Makers Guild, had been 
selected. An offer was made by the 
co-operating jewelers to have the ser- 
vices of their stores taken advantage of 
by the veterans whenever their watches 
might need repairing. 





New Accounts for Frank B. 
White Agency 


The Brookfield Poultry Farm and 
Hatchery, Versailles, Ohio, and the 
Gardner Nursery Company, Osage, 
Iowa, have appointed the Frank B. 
White Company, Chicago advertising 
agency, to direct their advertising ac- 
counts. Farm papers will be used for 
both accounts. 


H. C. Osborn and F. H. 
Chapin Honored 


Henry C. Osborn, president of the 
American Multigraph Company, Cleve- 
land, has been elected vice-president of 
the Chamber of Commerce of that city. 
He succeeds the late D. C. Wills. 
F, hapin, vice-president of the 
Bourne-Fuller Company, was made sec- 
ond vice-president. 


J. R. Fox with Harrison- 
Rippey Agency 


James R. Fox, until recently with 
the copy-service department of the 
St. Louis Star, has joined the copy 
staff of the Harrison- Rippey Adver- 
tising Company, St. uis advertising 
agency. He was at one time with the 
Potts: Turnbull Company, at Kansas City. 


G. E. Lash Joins National Ex- 


port Advertising Service 
G. E. Lash, formerly with W. H. H. 
Hull & Company, New York advertis- 
ing agency, has joined the copy depart- 
ment of the National Export Advertis- 
ing Service, also of New York. 


Chicago “Tribune” Opens Of- 
fice at Miami, Fla. 


The Chicago Tribune has opened an 
office at Miami, Fla. W. J. Merrill, 
who was formerly Western manager of 
Liberty, at Chicago, is manager of the 
new office. 
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October post office 
statements for the 
preceding six months 
show that the daily 
Detroit Free Press 
had nearly twice the 
combined circulation 
gain of the two other 
Detroit newspapers, 
while The Sunday 
Free Press showed a 
éain nearly five times 
greater than the sec- 
ond Sunday paper— 
the third paper show- 
ing a loss. 








VERREE & CONKLIN, INC. 
National Representatives 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
DETROIT KANSAS CITY 
SAN FRANCISCO 


























Packaging Adopted to Escape Price 
Competition 


An Interesting Merchandising and Advertising Plan Has Been Developed 
by the Silver Lake Company 


By Bernard A. Grimes 


NOTHER recruit has joined 

the army of products sold in 
packages through the hardware 
trade. The new member is win- 
dow sash cord which enlisted in 
the package ranks in October. 
Along with wrenches and other 
tools, consumers may now pur- 
chase just enough sash cord for 
one window, instead of having to 
take the full 100 feet which was, 
heretofore, the standard minimum 
length hank. 

Competition, and an effort to 
avoid substitution, is responsible 
for this change in merchandising 
methods by the Silver Lake Com- 
pany, Newtonville, Mass.  Inci- 
dentally, this change has resulted 
in the-company, which was estab- 
lished sixty-seven years ago, finally 
concluding that its interests would 
best be advanced by advertising 
directly to the consumer. The 
story of how this change came 
about is but another example of 
the use of advertising and sales 
promotion work to lift a product 
over the hurdle of competition. 

The Silver Lake Company, since 
1869, has been distributing a prod- 
uct that it could guarantee to last 
at least twenty years. During the 
last few years, cheaper cords have 
been put on the market. 

Therefore, the Silver Lake Com- 
pany decided that it was the psy- 
chological moment to concentrate 
its efforts on the distribution of 
its high quality cords through the 
medium of.a national advertising 
campaign. 

But what would the advertising 
feature? For years, the company 
had been directing its advertising 
to the architect and contractor. 
Naturally, this advertising was 
making little progress in acquaint- 
ing the public with Silver Lake 
sash cord. 

Another handicap was the un- 
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familiarity of the consumer with 
the necessary steps to replace 
broken sash cords. To overcome 
this objection, he would have to 
be educated. Still another difficul- 
ty was the fact that sash cord is 
sold in hanks of 100 feet while 
only from four to six feet are 
needed to replace a broken cord. 
Many dealers refuse to cut these 
hanks because of loss in the odd 
ends which are left over. 


THEN CAME THE PACKAGE 


Packaging the product in con- 
venient lengths seemed to be the 
best solution to the problem. By 
printing clear instructions on the 
package, the home owner could be 
educated to make the replacement 
himself and avoid the unnecessary 
expense of hiring a carpenter to 
do the work. Through advertis- 
ing, the company could call atten- 
tion to the difference in value of 
high quality and low quality cords, 
and create a desire for the better 
grades. The package would con- 
tain sufficient length of cord of 
proper size for 80 per cent of the 
windows where replacement would 
be required. 

Satisfied that its investigations 
proved the feasibility of merchan- 
dising its product in packages, the 
next step undertaken by the Silver 
Lake Company was the design of 
its package. As the purpose of 
the packaging idea was to lift 
Silver Lake sash cord out of 
price competition by emphasizing 
its dependability and long service, 
the company decided to emphasize 
its guarantee: “Silver Lake Cord 
will last 20 years.” ‘ 

Instead of incorporating this 
guarantee on the package itself, it 
was printed on a tag which was 
attached to the package. This im- 
mediately calls the consumer’s at- 
tention to the guarantee which 
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| During the first ten months 
of 1925, The Los Angeles 
Evening Herald published 
325,332 more lines of 
National Advertising than 
during the same period of 
1924. This was a gain 
greater than that of all 
other Los Angeles news- 
papers, daily and Sunday 
included, COMBINED! 


LOS ANGELES 


EVENING HERALD 


REPRESENTATIVES 


@. LOGAN PAYNE Co., 
401 Tewer Bidg., 6 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicage, Ill. 

















H. W. MOLONEY, A. J, NORRIS HILL, 
604 Times Building. 710 Hearst Buliding, 
York San Francisce 
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Are Industrial Markets 
Different Than 
Consumer Markets? 


No! 


Any sales manager (or modern advertising 
agency), if he will, can determine within a 
few percent the exact quantity of any article 
used in any and every town, county, and 
state. 


And, if he will, he can forecast the following 
year’s consumption to an equally close 
percentage. 


Knowing these facts, he can quickly de- 
termine, if he will, what percentage of the 
total his sales organization can sell in any 
and every town, county, and state. 


Without these basic figures, he is only 
guessing as to his ability to keep his mill 
men busy—as to the number of salesmen 
he needs—the distribution of his ware- 
houses, jobbers, dealers, etc. 


That is marketing. 


It matters little who does this work—the 
sales manager or the advertising agency—the 
fact remains that the work must be done. 
Otherwise there is no justification for sales 
expenditures. Certainly, there is, other- 
wise, no justification for advertising ex- 
penditures. 

Believing this, we offer no apologies to 
advertising men and sales managers who 
contend that the agency’s functions should 
be confined to layout and copy. 


BISSEL & LAND, INC. 


Advertising and Merchandising 
337 SECOND AVENUE ~- PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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otherwise might not be noticed. 

An effective tie-up is accom- 
plished on the front cover of the 
package between the name of the 
product, Silver Lake, and its 
usability. The cover carries an 
illustration of a window, sug- 
gesting the presence of sash cord, 
and through the window may 
be seen a sail boat on a lake. In 
an oval in the lower right corner 
of the cover, there appears a slo- 
gan which rounds out the keynote 
of the packaging idea: “Fix It 
Yourself For Keeps.” 

The back of the package is de- 
voted to complete working direc- 
tions explaining how the consumer 
can “fix it himself.” These direc- 
tions are illustrated with a diagram 
of a window and sketches show- 
ing, step by step, how a new sash 
cord is to be installed, even to the 
details of making a knot. 

With the completion of the pack- 
age, the next problem involved 
distribution. The question here 
was, with an ordinary expected in- 
crease in business, would the com- 
pany’s sales channels be able to 
meet the strain? 

The following plan was used to 
arouse the interest of the trade 
in advance of the announcement 
of the new package and to make 
certain that jobbers and dealers 
would be prepared to meet the de- 
mand made upon them. 

1. A letter from Silver Lake 
agents was sent to every jobber 
in his territory, merely calling at- 
tention to the fact that an impor- 
tant announcement from the com- 
pany was about to be placed in 
the mails. The buyer was asked to 
make certain that this would be 
placed on his desk. 

2. Within a day, the first jobber 
letter went out. This gave facts 
about the package, how it was to 
be advertised through consumer 
and business-paper advertising and 
the assistance which jobbers would 
receive in merchandising the pack- 
age. Jobbers were also told to be 
on the lookout for a_ broadside 
which would be mailed to dealers 
within a few days. 

3. A broadside was sent to all 
hardware and general stores. This 
pointed out the need for sash cords 
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and how the Silver Lake package 
provided an economical, way of 
making replacements. 

4. A copy of the dealer broad- 
side was sent’ to the jobber by the 
agents, together with a letter. This 
copy carried a special message to 
jobbers. 

5. Two subsequent mailings di- 
rected to hardware dealers, in the 
form of four-page illustrated let- 
ters, were preceded by letters to 
the jobbers telling them in ad- 
vance about these mailings. 

In every mailing piece, space 
was devoted to the bulk sash cord 
line and also the Silver Lake 
clothesline, as the company wished 
to make the package the’ vehicle 
of future sales, rather than the 
objective. 

Consumer advertising undertook 
to remove the mystery that lays 
hidden behind the window sash. 
When trouble occurs, the copy ex- 
plains, there is no need to send for 
a carpenter as the new cord can 
be very easily installed. The sim- 
plicity of the work is pictured 
with illustrations of a home owner 
installing a sash cord. 

Most home owners are econom- 
ical and like to putter about their 
home, making all the repairs which 
they. can. The Silver Lake cam- 
paign is enlightening them on one 
more odd job which they can do. 
With the package as a talking 
point, the company has found a 
sound reason for going to the pub- 
lic with a story of its products. 

Far more important than the 
merchandising of the package it- 
self, however, is the fact that the 
name Silver Lake is being made 
synonymous with quality sash 
cord. The company’s guarantee 
is intended to build prestige for all 
Silver Lake products. 





Death of Willard E. 
Carpenter 


Willard E. Carpenter, president and 
founder of Carpenter & Company, 
New York and Chicago, publishers’ 
representatives, and president of the 
Courier-Herald Company, Lincoln, IIL, 
ublisher of the Lincoln Courier, di 
ast week at Chicago. During the war 
he was Federal news print paper admin- 
istrator. At one time he was business 
manager of the Chicago Chronicle. 











The A. B. C. of Spectacular 
Newspaper Display 


It Really Is Not Difficult to Rise Above Competition If Certain Rules 
Are Observed 


By a Commercial Art Manager 


T appears to be absolutely 

necessary, every so often, to re- 
mind advertisers that it is wholly 
impractical to judge newspaper 
art, display and composition, when 
isolated from the newspaper page. 
It is not at all an exaggeration 
to state that not even the layout 
man and artist can 
judge a newspaper 
display when it is 
not displayed in 
conjunction with 








upon a large table. Not even 
one of them had been photo- 
graphed, actual size, and pasted 
upon a typical newspaper page. 
There was no way of know- 
ing how they would hold their 
own against visual competition, 
until this was done. They were 
going at it blindly. 
They were passing 
upon pieces of 
copy, in much larg- 
er than actual size, 








other newspaper 
advertising. 
Recently I was 
invited to inspect 
a series of twenty- 
four newspaper 
sketches to be used 
by a national ad- 
vertiser in a list of 
almost 100 papers. 
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and independent of 
competitive dis- 
play. 

Asa result of this 
criticism, a series 
of same-size photo- 
graphic reproduc- 
tions was made of 
the pencil sketches, 
and they were 


I found the ex- 
ecutives gravely 
weighing the dis- 
play value of the 
various advertise- 
ments, irrespective 
of what might hap- 
pen to them once 
they were com- 
pleted, plated and 
inserted on the newspaper page. 
My opinion was asked and I sur- 
prised and displeased these gen- 
tlemen by saying that I could not 
offer any suggestions, under the 
circumstances. I said I did not 
think this was the correct method 
of arriving at an important cam- 
paign of newspaper displays. The 
advertisements were interesting, 
their illustrations were well 
drawn and cleverly composed, 
their technique held forth great 
promise and the borders and mor- 
tises were certainly professional, as 
such matters go, but three-column 
advertisements had been scaled up 
three times. They were grouped 
around the wall and_ scattered 


SURELY THIS 








Made by 
LAMBERT PHARMACAL CO., SAINT LOUIS, U.S. A. 





IS SPECTACULAR 
ENOUGH TO ATTRACT ATTENTION 





pasted on a news- 
paper page con- 
taining the aver- 
age amount of 
competitive display 
advertising. It was 
now possible to 
point out the de- 
fects, the weak- 
nesses and the 
structural handicaps of these de- 
signs, as they had been originally 
planned. These men had been de- 
ceiving themselves and they now 
realized it. 

Border lines had been drawn in 
such a manner that they came 
right out to column rules, areas 
of protective white space had 
been unwisely placed where they 
failed to set off the typography 
or illustrative effects; headlines 
clashed with the headlines of 
other advertisements. Yet, when 
considered apart from competi- 
tive display, none of these faults 
was apparent. 

After all of the possible argu- 
ments have been voiced, there is 
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Wanted 
10 SPACE BUYERS 


i Among the readers of this periodical there 
are at least ten men to whom this mes- 
: sage is particularly directed : 
? A little more than a year ago, a magazine 
of long and honorable career changed 
4 itsoutward form and editorial character. 
At the time of the change, it had a circu- 
lation of some 30,000. From that it 
jumped immediately into the hundred 
thousand class and now a year later, is 
guaranteeing with its February issue a 
ee net paid circulation of 400,000. 
But its growth in circulation is so rapid 
that the raising of rates cannot 
keep pace with it. The advertiser who 
contracts in advance for space in this 
publication is constantly receiving a 
bonus circulation that averages one 
) hundred thousand or more. 
| This is a fact that an astute space buyer 
should verify for himself and properly 
evaluate. For here is a means to win a 
client’s profound respect! Here is a 
chance to put some fireworks into the 
buying of advertising space. Here is 
one of those opportunities, that come so 
rarely, to receive far greater value than 
is paid for. 
To at least ten discerning men we make 
all these things possible. 
The magazine is Smart Set. 
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but one method by which a news- 
paper campaign, of moderate 
size displays, can be intelligently 
planned: the very first rough 
drafts must be made, actual size, 
on pieces of paper pasted upon 
a newspaper page. It is even ad- 
vantageous to use newspaper 
stock for this purpose instead of 


SANTA 


FE COPY IS A NOTABLE PRECEDENT 
SMASHER 


a brilliantly white, glazed paper. 

These first sketches may be ex- 
ceedingly rough; there need be no 
detail. They really represent the 
floor plan of the campaign. But 
the layout artist must always be 
conscious of the things he must 
do to create a formidable dis- 
play. He can say to himself: 
“There is apt to be a department 
store advertisement on this side, 
heavily illustrated; there is apt to 
be an advertisement containing a 
very massive, black picture, on 
the other side. Above, it is quite 
likely that some advertiser will 
place a _ hand-lettered display, 
boldly designed. Somewhere on 
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the page a large head, or a dry- 
brush illustration will attempt to 
command dominant attention. 
Just what must I do to overcome 
and neutralize these competitive 
ideas ?” 

It suddenly becomes 
that strategic layout 
absolutely essential. 

Things must be done, and cer- 
tain types of illustration decided 
upon, which would not have oc- 
curred in connection with inde- 
pendently designed layouts. 

The campaign may call for two- 
column space. Most of the other 
advertisements on that same page 
will be larger. Their contents 
and the vigor of their make-up, are 
for the most part unknown quan- 
tities, although a very fair esti- 
mate may be made from the spirit 
of the current vogues in news- 
paper advertising. If the tendency 
is in the direction of very black 
pen drawings, then it may be wise 
to go in the opposite direction 
and design a technique in delicate 
outline. Contrast is invariably an 
effective weapon. 

Every hazard, every trouble 
which may arise later on, every 
handicap is face up, on the table. 
The campaign is studied, as if on 
a dissecting table, under the in- 
exorable light of what is sure to 
happen on the newspaper page. To 
build separate advertising layouts 
under other conditions, with no eye 
to competition, is to work wholly 
in the dark. There is great sat- 
isfaction in knowing in advance 
just how your display will look and 
how it will combat other displays. 

Once these floor-plan sketches 
have been worked over and per- 
fected, it is all right to make 
larger working sketches of them, 
in detail, and with all the needed 
refinement of lettering, typog- 
raphy and illustrative technique. 
The big job has been done. 

It should appear perfectly ob- 
vious that never in the history of 
newspaper advertising, has it been 
more necessary to consider the 
powers of composition display. 
Layout links arms with  tech- 
nique and story, in the production 


evident 
ideas are 


of the campaign which resolutely 


refuses to be “lost” or ineffective 
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re 
is the Richest Market? 
= 


A. E. Starkey, Editor, The Herald, Saugus, Mass., says: — 


Us pens country newspaper is an ideal advertising medium because it carries 
exactly the News its constituency wants to read. 
“The country paper is thoroughly read, for it is real; it takes sides in local 
politics. Whether the folks agree with it or not they all like to read what 
it says. 
“We are accused of devoting a lot of space to small town news. This is 
true. When Mrs. William G. Smith sees that her flower beds are praised 
we have made her a friend for life. 
“In a town of 500 to 10,000 everybody is interested in the proposed school- 
house bonds; they want to know how much money is to be spent; who 
will get the various jobs and how much the interest will amount to. They 
are interested because it means more taxes to pay. 
“If the national advertisers could see the power of newspapers in the coun- 
try field as 1 do, they most certainly would use them consistently.” 
The American Press Association represents 7,213 country newspapers. There is no waste 
circulation. The 47,477,996 readers are regular week in and week out readers. It is 


as near 100% coverage as can be bought. You can concentrate your advertising right on 
the spot where your goodsare onsale. You can buy a group of towns, counties or states. 


ERICANPRESS ASSOCIATION 


JAMERICANP RESS 

















Represents 7,213 Country newspapers 
47% Million Readers 


225 West 39th Street 
New York City 


122 So. Michigan Avenue 
CHICAGO 


68 West Adams Avenue 
DETROIT 








Covers the COUNTRY Intensively 
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To get your goods into 
Massachusetts markets 





Drive your first wedge in 
at NEWBEDFORD 


EW BEDFORD makes an almost 

ideal market for manufacturers who 
want to test their sales and advertising 
plans quickly and cheaply. 


Here is the Fourth Market in Massa- 
chusetts:—a prosperous city of 121,000 
people,—an important jobbing center,— 
a trading area which covers the whole 
southeastern corner of the state. One 
newspaper, The Standard Mercury, is all 
you need to blanket 97 out of every 100 
homes in New Bedford at a flat rate of 
10 cents a line. 

The Sunday Standard offers you the second 
cheapest rotogravure rate in New England. And 
either our national representatives (The Chas. H. 
Eddy Company), or our own Advertising Depart- 


ment will be glad to help you start a sales 
campaign in New Bedford that will win. 
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because of space or limitations. 

There are so many questions in 
the background; questions which 
the designer of the series must ask 
himself with utter frankness. For 
example: 

Will my display, when it ap- 
pears on the newspaper page, 
direct the eye into an adjacent 
display, because of some over- 
looked directing influence of type 
or border illustration? 

Will the white areas which I 
have allotted serve more to sepa- 
rate my advertisement, as a 
whole, from surrounding material, 
than to serve an artistic whim 
of the man who draws the illustra- 
tion? 

Will my headlines, whether in 
type or hand-drawn, disentangle 
themselves from the mass of dis- 
play typography on every hand? 
Will these headlines dance their 
way to the eye of the reader, de- 
spite severe display competition? 

Will the various units of my 
advertisement compose well: that 
is, will they give an effect of 
falling apart or will they solidify 
and unify the entire advertise- 
ment into a sealed composition? 

Will my headlines be sufficiently 
distinctive to supply the necessary 
individuality? Am I using a style 
of letter which is too common, 
too prosaic, too weak in its dis- 
play? 

Will my display profit by some 
dominating pictorial theme, so 
bold, so striking and original, 
that vision is drawn to every ad- 
vertisement irresistibly ? 

Will more white space solve 
my problem? Is my present 
tendency to fill every available inch 
of space, forgetting that these 
white areas are a tangible display 
asset and are always in the back- 
ground of every fine newspaper 
composition ? 

Will newspaper readers take an 
active interest in headlines which 
may be interesting to me, but 
which lack, perhaps, the needed 
imaginative lure? This, entirely 
independent of how they are set 
in type, how they are hand-drawn 
and composed. 

Will humor brighten my ad- 
vertising? Have I prejudices 
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BUYING 
TIME 


in 


J OURNAL- 
POST 
CITY 


Over 


300,000 
CIRCULATION 
(M. & E.) 


Biggest buying season in 
five years is just be- 
ginning in Journal-Post 
City and the big Journal- 
Post family buys heavily 
from advertising in the 


KANSAS CITY 
JOURNAL-POST 


VERREE & CONKLIN 


New York Chicago 
Kansas City San Francisco 
Detroit 
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against it which are not in keep- 
ing with the modern trend and 
popular conceptions? Am I setting 
myself up as the final arbiter 
when, actually, the public should 
make the decision in every case? 
Am I selling myself, personally, on 
a campaign, whereas the one to sell 
is the average reader of the daily 
newspaper ? 

Will a set style of make-up assist 
in individualizing my advertising 
in newspapers that the campaign 
may come to be looked upon, 
by the public, as a sort of serial 
story, friendly and intimate? Or, 
on the other hand, have I so 
rigidly adhered to a certain physi- 
cal layout plan, that the public has 
wearied of its sameness 

Will it be better judgment to 
discard illustrative effects entire- 
ly and to base all displays on 
highly artistic typographical ef- 
fects, beautifully composed? Am 
I influenced in my newspaper ad- 
vertising by the majority use 
of pictures, although my own 
proposition would be better with- 
out them? 

Will I take advantage of every 
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little opportunity to best my 
competitor, by keeping ever alert 
as regards their advertising ef- 
forts in newspapers? Do I build 
my campaigns too far in advance 
and are they therefore less flex- 
ible than modern conditions de- 
mand? 

There are many evidences in our 
daily newspapers of the greater 
display value of the average ad- 
vertising layout. The eye of the 
public is being coaxed, com- 
manded and coerced. There are 
many compositions which stand 
out on the page with astounding 
directness. 

These physically alluring lay- 
outs say “You must look at me,” 
not, “please will you look at me?” 
They take the initiative, boldly 
and without compromise.  Re- 
gardless of surrounding material 
of many kinds, they blaze their 
own sure trail. They break prec- 
edents and they destroy tradi- 
tion, but they accomplish their 
purpose: they stop the hurried 
reader: they compel his attention 
whether he wills or no. He cannot 
overlook them. 
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So They Made Him Sheriff 


Major Tom Sterrett, Trained by James O’Shaughnessy and John Hawley, 


Advertises Himself into a Job 


By Silas Hopper 


F someone should press me 

hard enough to make a speech 
on political advertising I’d start 
off with a prepared statement that 
would be something like this: 

“The lowest plane of advertis- 
ing life is that thing which 
politicians call ‘advertising.’ In 
form it is awful and horrible to 
behold. In copy it is full of un- 
blushing hypocrisy. The people 
who write it don’t believe one 
word they say.” 

Now by the time I got that far 
with my written speech I’d throw 
the manuscript down and be so 
mad that I’d rip the whole bloom- 
ing subject up the back. 

What a chance a real advertising 
man has in political advertising! 
I’ve been boiling over on this sub- 
ject for weeks and I’ve been telling 
all my friends about it, trying to 
get some one of them to try out 
my ideas. One of them asked me 
if I had heard what Tom Sterrett 
had been doing in Erie County, 
Pennsylvania. “Gone to work and 
advertised himself into the job of 
sheriff of the county on a Demo- 
cratic ticket,” he told me. 

If anybody doesn’t know that 
getting elected sheriff on a Demo- 
cratic ticket in Pennsylvania is 
some job, all he has to do is to 
ask some Democratic national 
leader.. It’s a big enough job for 
them to take notice of it. Josephus 
Daniels, for example, immediately 
after the election wrote Tom 
something like this: 

“As a follower of the great 
Democratic party set up on the 
principles of Thomas Jefferson, 
you are to be complimented on 
your wonderful accomplishment.” 

To that letter Tom replied in 
this fashion: “I thank you for all 
your kind words and your con- 
gratulations, but I am a follower 
of that great Democratic party 
set up by Abraham Lincoln.” 
Sterrett is a Republican, but he 
didn’t get the nomination at the 





hands of the Republican party so 
he took it from the Democrats and 
won the election by advertising. 

Sterrect—I guess I’d better refer 
to him as major, for he came up 
to that title in the Marine Corps 
from being a sergeant in the days 
before the war—has been an ad- 
vertising man. Of late he has been 
a columnist on the Erie, Pa, 
Times. His last job outside of 
Erie was with the John H. Hawley 
advertising agency in New York. 
Before that he was. with James 
O’Shaughnessy at the American 
Association of Advertising Agen- 
cies, handling the United States 
Navy advertising. 

Well, I’ve known Major Tom 
ever since he did that Navy ad- 
vertising, so I asked him to see me 
the next time he was in my town. 
He did. And he told me some of 
the things I’ve already told you, 
but he also told me more. 


IT STARTED AS A JOKE 


It seems from what he said that 
this business of being sheriff was 
a joke at first. Even the Erie 
Times for which he wrote his 
column looked on the idea as a 
joke. But he got over that stage 
and went after the nomination. 
Well, the Republican County 
Chairman got the Republican nom- 
ination and Tom had to be content, 
as I have said, with the Demo- 
cratic nomination. Then he wert 
after the job with his own column 
and his own newspaper’s backing. 

“When the campaign started,” 
said Tom, “I didn’t ask a soul for 
a vote. But every time anybody 
told me that I was going to get his 
vote, down went his name and ad- 
dress in my note-book. I kept this 
up until I had a hundred names, 
then I did just what I would do 
if I were hired to write copy for 
Chesterfield cigarettes. 

“I went back to those hundred 
people and said: ‘Why are you 
going to vote for me’? And 
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Mirror’s Circulation 


Still Growing 


A. B. C. Circulation figures for the 
year ending June 30, 1925, are 


27,692 


Showing an increase of 658 daily subscribers 
over the A. B. C. audit of 1924, or 16,848 
subscribers more than Altoona’s other 
newspaper. 


When you are buying space in Altoona, you 
will naturally come to the Mirror. Many 
local advertisers and practically all national 
advertisers use the Mirror exclusively. 


Altoona is a real city with all industries 
working practically full time. The Federal 
Department of Labor predicts greatest pros- 
perity since 1923. The great Pennsylvania 
shops, coal mines and silk mills are all em- 
ploying more hands and working longer 
hours. 


Territory is thoroughly covered by one 
newspaper. Send your sales crew in to this 
prosperous shopping center. You will find 
a ready market for your product. 


The ALTOONA MIRROR 


Business Direct 
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Atlantic Coast Merchant Economist was incorrectly represented. 
have appeared as it does in this corrected chart. 
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90 per cent of them told me the 
same thing. They said: “The 
other fellow has had the job be- 
fore. We believe it’s a good thing 
to give someone else a chance.’ 

“That idea became the theme of 
my newspaper advertising. I 
frankly asked the voters to give 
me a chance at the public feeding 
trough. 

“Well, sir, believe me or not, I 
kept up that song so long that my 
friends thought I was crazy. They 
begged me to change my tune, but 
I wouldn’t. If ninety out of 
100 people were determined to 
elect me on that basis, then I 
figured the whole county could be 
successfully appealed to by that 
story. So I stuck to it. That's 
how I got elected on a Democratic 
ticket in a county that’s almost 
100 per cent Republican.” 

There’s another part of the story 
that Tom didn’t tell me, but I 
found it out elsewhere. That was 
how he got votes through children 
by using an advertising novelty. 

Everybody knows what a deputy 
sheriff's badge looks like. Well, 
Tom got thousands of deputy 
sheriff’s badges made up out of 
tin. Embossed on them were the 
words “Deputy for Sterrett.” Any 
child in Erie County could get one 
of these badges by going to 
Sterrett’s headquarters and asking 
to be sworn in as a “deputy for 
Sterrett.” They were sworn in 
with great solemnity and serious- 
ness. And believe me, from all 
that I have heard they were real 
deputies for Sterrett. The in- 
fluence that children can have in 
swinging the votes of their parents 
has never been gauged by politi- 
cians. And advertising novelties is 
the way to get the children. 

Well, I am not going to preach 
any more on this subject. I’ve 
told Tom Sterrett’s story. That’s 
the lesson on politics I want to get 
before advertising men. 





“Dance Lovers” to Change 


Name 
Dance Lovers, published by the Mac- 
fadden Publications, Inc., New York, 
will be known as The. Dance, starting 
with the December .issue. Its page 
size will be larger, measuring 11 inches 
by 8 inches. 
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Audit Newspaper Advertising 
Rates? 






One of Several Suggestions Made in a Discussion on Newspaper 
Advertising 


By R. E. Lent 


[Epitorrat Norte: The following ad- 
dress delivered by Mr. Lent before the 
recent meeting of the American News- 
paper Publishers Association at White 
Sulphur Springs, W. Va., gives adver- 
tisers an insight into some of the space- 
selling problems that face newspaper 
publishers. 

Inasmuch as the readers of Printers’ 
InK are the buyers of space, it seems 
to us that they should have before them 
knowledge of the newspaper publishers’ 
problems and of the manner in which 
they are trying to meet them.] 


DVERTISING is the very 

blood of the modern news- 
paper. It is the newspaper’s prin- 
cipal source of revenue. It has 
made the newspaper of to-day fi- 
nancially sound and economically 
independent. 

We recognize these facts as 
fundamental. Advertising makes 
our publications possible. Yet do 
we, in turn, recognize our obliga- 
tion to advertising? Do we main- 
tain at all times the highest pos- 
sible standards in selling space in 
our publications? Do we insist on 
truth in advertising, and the elim- 
ination of flamboyant and exag- 
gerated statements? Do we try 
to eliminate some of the enormous 
waste in dollars and cents spent in 
poor advertising—dollars that come 
out of someone’s pockets and flow 
into our own? 

I think that it may be truthfully 
said that publishers to-day are 
making greater efforts than ever 
before to regulate and control 
their advertising columns for the 
benefit of the advertiser and the 
protection of the reading public. 

Unfortunately there are some 
publishers who strive for lineage 
achievements rather than for bet- 
ter quality and greater productive- 
ness of their advertising space. 
They like to shout their records 
from the housetops. I am con- 


vinced, however, that the average 
advertiser places his business with 
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Passaic, N. J., Daily News 


that publication which protects and 
censors its advertising columns 
and consequently makes its space 
more productive of results rather 
than with that publication which 
boasts of the greater lineage 
record. 

While the community in general 
holds the newspaper in higher es- 
teem than ever before, often the 
local advertiser, and sometimes the 
national advertiser and the adver- 
tising agency, especially when buy- 
ing space, regard the business 
office of the paper with suspicion 
and refuse to accept as true the 
statements made by the news- 
paper’s accredited business repre- 
sentatives. 

The newspaper itself is to blame 
for this regrettable condition. 
There have been so many news- 
papers in the past that have made 
rate concessions to large space 
buyers in their mad efforts to se- 
cure lineage and keep the business 
away from their competitors, and 
sO many newspapers that have al- 
lowed old expired contracts to run 
along after new rates have been 
put into effect, that advertisers 
have become aware of these in- 
equalities. Is it any wonder that 
there should be a reaction? 

I wish I could describe to you 
the conditions which I found seven 
years ago when I first came to the 
newspaper which I now represent. 
Some advertisers were paying 100 
per cent more than others under 
similar space conditions! I make 
the confession now without hesi- 
tancy. Today our books are open 
to all. There is not a single ad- 
vertiser, local or national, who is 
not paying the rate called for on 
our printed rate card. I wonder 
if this condition obtains in the 
majority of our newspapers? 

In some papers, I know, the 
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situation is very bad. It is almost 
as deplorable in these newspapers 
as the circulation situation was be- 
fore the establishment of the Audit 
Bureau of Circulations. Little 
wonder that the business office of 
the paper has trouble in command- 
ing the same confidence and re- 
spect that the editorial department 
commands. 

The day has come to show that 
these rate inequalities no longer 
exist, and where they do exist, to 
wipe them out. What we need in 
some newspapers is a thorough 
housecleaning. 

As a remedy, let us consider the 
advisability of establishing a bu- 
reau for auditing rates, which 
bureau can certify that we are 
selling our space to advertisers un- 
der similar space and position 
conditions in accordance with our 
published local and national rate 
cards. Let it not be an outside or- 
ganization like the Audit Bureau of 
Circulations, but rather an audit- 
ing bureau of our own association 
—the American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers Association, or possibly a 
function of the Advertising Bu- 
reau. At the beginning, news- 
papers which are members of the 
association should not be compelled 
to submit to audit. Let the audit 
be made upon application, the 
newspaper itself to bear the ex- 
pense. The value of the certificate 
of rate audit would soon become 
as indispensable to the newspaper’s 
business office as the Audit Bureau 
of Circulations audit. 

In the past few years news- 
papers have had a good deal of 
advice on how to run their busi- 
ness. The Audit Bureau of Circula- 
tions has told us how to regulate 
our circulation, the War industries 
has told us how to conserve news- 
print, and the Treasury Depart- 
ment has told us how to run our 
accounting departments. Publish- 
ers generally seem to think that 
newspapers have been regulated to 
death. 

I disagree with this view. I 
don’t think there is a publisher 
who would want to return to the 
days of circulation chaos which 
existed before the establishment of 
the Audit Bureau of Circulations, 
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The public today has confidence in 
the circulation claims of our news- 
papers. Before, it was the dis- 
honest publisher against the honest 
one, with odds against the honest 
one. Many of us havé learned 
how to collect our money from 
our dealers and subscribers more 
promptly since the Audit Bureay 
of Circulations adopted the rule 
that paid circulation was: only that 
circulation which was less than six 
months in arrears. And wasteful 
circulation competitions which sold 
papers but benefited neither the 
newspaper nor the advertiser have 
been eliminated. The War Indus- 
tries Board showed us how to cut 
off free copies from mail lists 
which hadn’t been revised for five 
or ten years, and how to collect 
money in advance from our sub- 
scribers. It showed us how to 
eliminate the waste of the return 
privilege. Some of us, especially 
in the large cities, seem to have 
forgotten the lesson, but the wise 
publisher still remembers. And the 
Treasury Department has shown 
us the difference between a capital 
expenditure and an operating ex- 
pense. Some of us never knew 
whether we made money or lost it 
unfil we had to pay an income tax 
and the Government sent its field 
men out to collect Uncle Sam’s 
share of our earnings. 

The day has come when we our- 
selves should initiate the necessary 
reforms to bring our business up 
to modern, present-day standards. 
We want the advertiser and the 
advertising agency to accept with- 
out question our rate card as the 
printed schedule of prices at which 
we sell our space. Our statements 
in regard to rates must be accepted 


‘with the same confidence with 


which our statements in regard to 
circulation are accepted. We want 
to say to those who doubt: “Here 
is our certificate, gentlemen, with 
our ‘local and national rate cards 
attached. This certifies that we 
are selling space to no one on any 
basis other than as set forth on 
these rate cards. There are no 
secret concessions or rebates of 
any sort.” 

an you imagine what would 
happen to the local quarrels be- 
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natural demand, 
the print order 

for 
February 


OllgeHumor 
450,000 


As yet—no increase in advertising rates! 
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Why the alert manufacturer is interested in advertising his 
new equipment! Sell the minister who is usually the 
chairman of the Building Committee 








The business problem of 


the Church is 


To secure good equipment at a 
reasonable cost from reliable firms. 


This pastor purchased during the 
past 2 years 


A piano for $1000.00 
A stereopticon $60.00 
A heating plant $1000.00 
Lighting fixtures $125.00 
Kneeling cushions $105.00 
Choir robes $100.00 
Sunday Schooi Chairs $150.00 
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GETHSEMAND LUTHERAN CHoRCH, Sixtieth and Callowhill Streets 
Endless items of product and equipment are needed to construct and main- 
a church plant like this with an auditorium, a gymnasium, a dining 
hall, kitchen, men’s and women’s lounge, and Sunday School rooms. 
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20,000 ministers read The Expositor each month. As purchasing agents 
for their churches, they are on the alert for information on any item 
that goes into building and equipping a church. Send for building bulletin 
in which ministers report need of equipment. Sample and rate card free. 


THE EXPOSITOR 


710 Caxton Building Cleveland, Ohio 


The Ministers’ Trade Journal Since 1899 
JOS. M. RAMSEY, Manager 


17 West 42nd Street, New York 37 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
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tween publishers which have ex- 
isted in some ‘Communities for 
years if this suggestion should be 
carried out? With circulation on 
an Audit Bureau of Circulations 
standard, and rates on an Ameri- 
can Newspaper Publishers Asso- 
ciation standard, with printed rate 
cards meaning exactly what they 
say and nothing else, there would 
be nothing more to suspect our 
competitors of, and those local 
quarrels would disappear into thin 
air. 

And what about the advertiser 
and the agency who previously in- 
sisted on some sort of special con- 
cession in rate or discount, under 
threat of placing his business with 
our competitor? He would be 
blocked in his game of playing 
one publication against the other. 
Buying and selling would at last 
be on a basis of all cards on the 
table, and the cards would be the 
publisher’s rate cards! 





Advertises Value of Its Trade- 
Mark 


The Richards-Wilcox Manufacturin 
Company, Aurora, IIl., recently used ful 
page business-paper space to explain the 
real value of its trade-mark. An illus- 
tration shows the company’s trade-mark 
stamped on a large nugget of gold. The 
next states that a Richards-Wilcox trade- 
mark fashioned of gold “would, if - 
praised by a goldsmith, be worth only 
the market price of the metal.” 

“As a symbol of R-W service and 
quality,” it continues, “an R-W _ trade- 
mark has a value to the user of R- 
products not restricted to dollars an 
cents.” This is further explained by 
a caption which states that: “The Rea 
Gold of a Trade-Mark Symbolizes Qual- 
ity and Service.” 





A. B. Baxter Joins “American 
Bankers Association Journal” 


Alden B. Baxter has resigned as sec- 
retary of the Gillette Camera Stores, 
Inc., to become Eastern advertising 
manager of the American Bankers As- 
sociation Journal, New York. He 
was formerly advertising manager of 
a 2 E. Nettleton Company, Syracuse, 





Yale & Towne Buys Miller 
Lock Company 


The Yale & Town Manufacturing 
Company, Stamford, Conn., has pur- 
chased the Miller Lock Company, 
Philadelphia, which will be operated as 
the Miller Lock Works of The Yale & 
Towne Manufacturing Company, 
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Death of George D. Roper, 
Stove Manufacturer 


George D. Roper, president of the 
George D. Roper Corporation, Rockford, 
Ill., died on November 17. He had 
been a manufacturer of gas stoves and 
appliances for forty years and during 
the last four years he was one of this 
industry’s important advertisers. 

Mr. Roper sold watches on the road 
for five years, from 1880 to 1885, and 
then turned to manufacturing. In 1919 
the George D. Roper Corporation came 
into being through the omy of three 
other companies with the Eclipse Gas 
Stove Company, Mr. Roper’s own busi- 
ness. Four years ago Roper and Eclipse 
ranges began to be advertised and from 
that time on they were advertised regu- 


= a 4 

‘oncerning advertising, Mr. Roper 
held to two favorite convictions. One 
of these was consistency. The other was 
help for the retail dealer with his re- 
sales and advertising problems. 


New York Poster Advertising 
Association Changes Name 


The Poster Advertising Association of 
New York, at a meeting, which was held 
in New York last week, voted to change 
the name of the State organization to the 
Outdoor Advertising Association of New 
York. This change in name was made 
to link up the association with the re- 
cently formed Outdoor Advertising Asso- 
ciation of America. 
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Dick Jemison Joins Hal T. 
Boulden & Associates 


Dick Jemison has purchased an inter- 
est in the firm of Hal T. Boulden & 
Associates, Inc., publishers’ representa. 
tives, and has been elected vice-presi- 
dent. Mr. Jemison has opened an office 
at Cleveland to direct the company’s 
activities in the West. 

Mr. Jemison~also has been appointed 
Western manager of the New York 
Morning Telegraph. 

His last previous connections have 
been with the United States Advertisi 
Corporation, Toledo, and Williams 
Cunnyngham, Inc., Chicago, in execu- 
tive capacities. 

As reported last week, Mr. Jemison 
will also represent the Magazine of 
Wall Street in Ohio and Michigan. 


“Daily Graphic’? New Tabloid 
for Philadelphia 


Publication of the Daily Graphic, a 
tabloid, was recently started at Phila- 
delphia. J. Aaron Lezar is publisher. 
The Devine-MacQuoid Company, pub- 
lishers’ representative, New York, has 
been appointed national advertising rep- 
resentative. 





The Moto-Meter Company, Long 
Island City, N. Y., reports net income 
of $509,268 for the quarter ended 
tember 30, compared with $321,824 in 
the corresponding period last year. Net 
income for the nine months amounted 
to $1,496,791, against $1,155,795 for the 
first nine months of 1924. 




























Draw in the above space 
the design and lettering 
you'd like on your Business 
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a rough layout will do. 
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EUGENE A. OLSON COMPANY, HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
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JOHNSTOWN— 
An Independent Market 


THE MARKET— 
Johnstown is served only by Johns- 
town retailers and jobbers. 
76 miles East of Pittsburgh 168 
miles West of Harrisburg 225,000 
people live in this prosperous trad- 
ing area and Johnstown is their 
metropolis. 
Diversified interest make this great 
independent market perpetually 
prosperous. 

THE PAPER— 


There’s not a paper in Pennsylvania 
that covers its trade area as solidly 
and at such low proportionate cost. 
Regular reading of The Tribune is 
a habit inborn with practically every 
person in the entire trading area of 
approximately 200,000 population. 
Net paid over 30,000. 


Cover It All Through 


THE TRIBUNE 


New Yorx 





JOHNSTOWN, PA. 


NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 
BRYANT, GRIFFITH & BRUNSON, INC. 


Cuicaco Boston ATLANTA 





























Who Pays for Special Samples 
Made Up on Estimates? 


Is It Good Business to Ask the Prospect to Pay for Samples When He 
Places His Order Elsewhere? 


Tue Mason Box Company 
New Yorx City 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

We are wondering if you have any 
information or if any articles have ap- 
peared in Printers’ Ink in reference 
to the practice of making a stated charge 
for samples submitted to prospective 
customers, such charge to be refunded in 
case an order is placed. 

In our business we find that we make 
a considerable number of expensive 
samples which cost us from $3 to $10 
each and that a large percentage of 
these do not | back sufficient busi- 
ness to warrant them being given free. 

We realize that to adopt such a policy 
might mean the loss of considerable busi- 
ness and therefore would have to be 
flexible in its scope. On the other 
hand it might mean a considerable re- 
duction in our overhead and also keep 
us from getting some undesirable 
business. 

Any data from any manufacturers who 
have adopted the policy of charging for 
samples would be of interest to us. Can 
you help us? 

Tue Mason Box Company, 
Rate L. Harpen. 


NE large manufacturer in the 

paper-box and lithographing 
field said, when this question was 
put to him: “We make no charge 
for samples but we do for art 
work. Should it be necessary to 
make up samples of paper or 
cardboard boxes when submitting 
estimates to customers for their 
requirements, we make no charge 
whether we get the order or not. 
On the other hand, should it be 
necessary for us to submit the de- 
sign of a label or create a design 
for the package, the pencil sketch 
or layout is accompanied by a pre- 
liminary invoice.” 

The director of one of the large 
art studios in New York said it 
is an unvarying practice to attach 
an invoice to preliminary draw- 
ings, even when a definite order 
had been placed for the finished 
drawing. This rule, we are told, 
has been in force with this com- 
pany for a number of years. Said 
the art director of the company: 
“The customer pays, whether 


rough sketches are billed or not. 
In the end, the artist’s time on pre- 
liminary sketches has to be paid 
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for by somebody, and if the cus- 
tomer doesn’t pay for it, the artist 
or the studio must. The practice 
of billing for rough sketches has 
been a boon to us and our cus- 
tomers, for it has completely done 
away with the habit many cus- 
tomers had of calling for quanti- 
ties of rough sketches and then 
forgetting them, or tossing them 
aside when they did not happen 
to please and calling for more. 
When a customer gets a rough 
sketch with a bill attached for, say, 
$5 it gets a great deal more con- 
sideration than it would other- 
wise. 

Outside of the field of art work, 
lithography and printing, the 
matter of charging for samples 
does not seem to meet with favor. 
In the field of direct selling to 
industry, institutions and other 
large quantity buyers, samples 
of the product or package fre- 
quently accompany the estimate 
or proposal, as, for example, 
when office furniture or appliances 
are to be purchased by a depart- 
ment of the city, State or county 
government. Samples, in such 
cases, are usually not samples at 
all, but one or more items of the 
merchandise itself, such as a roll- 
top desk, a chair, an adding ma- 
chine, or the like, of stock de- 
sign. After the contract is 
awarded, the bidders, particularly 
the unsuccessful ones, take away 
their samples. Not infrequently 
office furniture or shelving is re- 
quired in special design, made to 
order, and special samples must 
be made up to accompany the 
proposal. In a case of this kind, 
it is customary to have some un- 
derstanding about the disposition 
of the samples. It all depends 
upon the size of the proposal. If 
it is to run into many hundreds 
or thousands of dollars, the manu- 
facturer, realizing how much may 
depend upon an attractive sample, 
is often quite willing to take the 
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American Bankers 
Association Journal 


announces the 


appointment of 


ALDEN B. BAXTER 


as 


Eastern Advertising Manager 





Mr. Baxter was formerly with Frank 
Seaman Inc. and more recently Advertising 
Manager of the A. E. Nettleton Shoe Co. 





The AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION JOURNAL 
is the foremost publication in the banking 


world with an A. B. C. circulation of 24,707 


copies per month. 


AMERICAN BANKERS 
ASSOCIATION JOURNAL 


110 East 42nd Street, New York City 
(Telephone, Ashland 8700) 


Pacific Coast Advertising Manager Western Advertising Manager 
GEORGE WIGHT CHARLES H. RAVELL 
25 Kearny Street 332 So. La Salle Street 
San Francésco Chicago, III. 
Telephone, Douglas 211 Telephone, Wabash 2770 
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A Substantial Growth 


In Circulation 


necessitates an 


Increase 
in Rates 


Effective February 1, 1926 


The new rates are based on a net paid circulation of con- 
siderably over 4,000, confined to the 1,200 textile mills 
in the South, and compare favorably with rates of other 
industrial journals reaching markets with anywhere near 
the enormous buying power of the southern textile in- 
dustry. 

Contracts and schedules for one year placed prior to 

February Ist, 1926, will be accepted at present rates, 

but advertising must start not later than the first issue 

in March, 1926. 
If you sell to textile mills, your biggest market is SOUTH 
where the industry is continuously GROWING. 
Arrange now to advertise regularly in a weekly journal 
that completely covers this field and that has the absolute 
confidence and close reader-interest of its subscribers—the 
executives, superintendents and overseers of southern tex- 
tile mills. 


FIFTEENTH ANNIVERSARY 
AND ANNUAL REVIEW NUMBER 
Issue of March 4th, 1926 


Southern Textile Bulletin 


DAVID CLARK, MANAGING EDITOR 
a CLARK PUBLISHING COMPANY Monti 


A. B.C. PUBLISHERS A. B. P. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Sample Copy, A. B. C. Statement and Rate Card Sent On Request 
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risk and make up the samples on 
his own responsibility. 

That is really the answer to Mr. 
Harden’s question. It would be 
unwise to adopt a hard-and-fast 
rule, especially in a business 
where the product is made up on 
special order. Every customer is 
different. Every customer’s re- 
quirements are peculiar to that 
customer. The salesman or sales 
manager should be the best judge 
of how to handle the sample 
policy. Charging customers di- 
rectly for samples might be the 
very worst thing to do. On the 
other hand, it might be easily pos- 
sible to have an understanding 
with the customer about it. Or it 
could be handled as an indirect 
sales expense when the order is 
lost and charged against the in- 
dividual order when the order is 
secured. Charging off the expense 
is a matter of bookkeeping. 
Asking the customer to pay when 
he places his order with a com- 
petitor is one thing when the 
sample is standard merchandise, 
or a pencil sketch, or a design, 
of more or less intrinsic value, 
and quite another when it is of 
absolutely no value to the cus- 
tomer.—[Ed. Printers’ INK. 





G. L. Irwin to Start Own 
Business 


_ Guy L. Irwin, for many years active 
in the field of industrial publishing and 
advertising, will open_an industrial ad- 
vertising business at Chicago on Decem- 
ber 1. Mr. Irwin was with the 
McGraw-Hill Company for a number of 
years in charge of service activities in 
the Middle West. More recently he 
has been with Russell T. Gray, Inc., 
Chicago advertising agency. 


M. A. Hoyt Dead 


Melvin A. Hoyt, for forty years en- 
gaged in newspaper work in Wisconsin, 
died at Milwaukee on November 
17. He was owner and publisher of 
the former Milwaukee aily News, 
which, following a merger, became the 
Wisconsin News. Mr. Hoyt was sixty- 
seven years of age. 


J. T. Hammond, Jr., Trea- 
surer, “Onyx” Hosiery 


James T. Hammond, Jr., recently 

treasurer of Lord & aylor, New 
York, has been appointed treasurer of 
— Hosiery, Inc., also of New 
ork. 
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Binders for 
PRINTERS’ INK 
Publications 


INDERS for the PrinTERs’ 

Ink Publications will keep 
your copies neat and con- 
venient and preserve the sales 
and marketing. information 
that appears in every issue. 


We furnish them at cost 
plus a small amount for post- 
age. The WEEKLY binders 
are $1.00 each, postpaid 
(figure five binders for a 
year’s copies). The MONTHLY 
binders are $1.25, postpaid 
(figure two binders for a 
year’s copies). 


The Printers’ Ink Publications 


185 Madison Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 











From England we 
get this comment 
on our work: “/¢ 
is refreshing to come 
across work done for 
commerce, of such 


outstanding merit.” 


Currier & HarForp L“4 


SeleGtive Advertising 
27 East 31 NewYork Cal 6076 
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MISSISSIPPI POWER COMPANY 
Gulfport, Mississippi, Sept. 17th, 1925. 
Guitvere-Baeat Herald, 


port, Miss, 
ey 
On 8e 10th we offered to our public 
an onc attractive 


ase on 
irons, and ran, between the 10th and 17th of 
a nae, two advertisements in your pub- 

ca 

The obtained were surprising a — 
ourselves. As stated in our 
the sale was to continue until September "0th, 
and — we aqured our stocks were ample 
to of the demand, we have had 
to re- order, by wire = that we would not have 
to disappoint anyon 

These remarkable results can only be at- 
tributed to but one factor, the paramount 
value of your — as an advertising medium, 

and we a) our hearty apprecia- 
= ‘2 The Daily aid for for putting our sale 
over the 

You may, of course, use this letter in any 
Again ye and with best 1 

persona 
regards, we beg to remain, 
Very truly yours, 
MISSISSIPPI POWER COMPANY 
D. G. PLEASANTS, Sales Manager. 

This is but an example of the letters we get 
praising the selling power of The Daily Herald 


—the wide-awake paper that ‘‘Covers the Coast.” 


THE # Dairy HERALD 
Gulfport Mississippi Biloxi 
GEO. W. WILKES’ SONS, Publishers 








The American 
Mercury 


has an opening for a 
Competent Salesman 
for its advertising 
space to some of the 
large National Adver- 
tisers— 

An extraordinary op- 
portunity for theright 
man. 

Address by letter for 
interview Sales Man- 
ager Advertising. 


The American 


Mercury 


730 Fifth Avenue 
New York City 
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Making Haste Slowly 


EN a manufacturer js 
making his first acquaintance 
with advertising he is very apt to 
be impatient and want to take too 
large a dose of the prescription 
which he has accepted. Printers’ 
INK consistently Has recommended 
that new advertisers be satisfied 
with slow progress in the begin- 
ning until they have made sure of 
their ground. Then, when a firm 
groundwork has been established, 
extend the campaign in as full a 
measure as the financial position 
and the ability of the marketing 
organization justify. 

With this thought in mind, it is 
interesting to learn how a large 
and successful advertiser is under- 
taking the development of a new 
product. The advertiser is the 
Procter & Gamble Company, 
which, over a long period of adver- 
tising has created world-wide pres- 
tige for its products, Ivory Soap, 
Crisco and P & G Naptha. Recently, 
a new product was developed, a 
distilled radiator glycerine. 

Closely tying up with Ivory 
soap, the company has adopted the 
name Ivo in introducing its new 
anti-freeze compound to the pub- 
lic. Ordinarily, it might be ex- 
pected that a concern like Procter 
& Gamble, with its advertising and 
marketing good-will, would imme- 
diately start to herald the merits 
of this new product in a smashing 
campaign. Its method, however, 
is quite the contrary. 

“We are planning no general 
advertising campaign,” the com- 
pany informs Printers’ Inx. “As 
a matter of fact we are just feel- 
ing our way and getting a little 
experience in this field in order 
that we can formulate a definite 
policy for next year.” Practically 
no advertising has been done this 
year aside from some direct-mail 
literature and a trade-paper an- 
nouncement. 

Many other advertising begin- 
ners and prospective advertisers 
should find in this advertiser’s 
cautious consideration of a new 
venture a strong argument for 
carefully testing proposed plans 
before they are fully launched, 
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IN THE TOILET GOODS 
FIELD— 


DO YOU JUDGE BY CIRCULATION? 
If you do, Good Looks Merchandising has a circula- 
tion of 25,000 copies monthly—more than the three 
other publications in the field combined. 


DO YOU JUDGE BY CHARACTER OF CIRCULATION? 
The circulation of Good Looks Merchandising is to 
every department store in the country, every drug 
store located in a town of 5,000 population or over 
and rated at $5,000 or more, and every wholesale 
supply house. 


DO YOU JUDGE BY EDITORIAL GOODNESS? 


Compare the December or any other issue of Good 
Looks Merchandising with the best issue of any other 
book—and you be the judge. 


DO YOU JUDGE BY RATE? 


The advertising rate of Good Looks Merchandising 
per page per thousand readers is way below that of 
any other paper in the field. 


DO YOU JUDGE BY EDITORIAL AIM? 


The aim of Good Looks Merchandising is to unite 
the whole field of toilet goods distribution, not to 
serve just one section or division, but to make the 
editorial content parallel the manufacturer’s selling 
effort. 


DO YOU JUDGE BY READER ACCEPTANCE? 


Then let us show you the data we have from toilet 
goods buyers in every section of the country. 


DO YOU JUDGE BY THE COMPANY BEHIND THE 
PUBLICATION? 


Good Looks Merchandising is owned by the Western 
Newspaper Union. 


OO ooks 


MERCHANDISING 





The Magazine of the Joiletries rade 
243 West 39th Street New York City 
Pacific Coast Representatives: Trade Division 
THE FRED L. HALL WESTERN NEWSPAPER 
COMPANY UNION 
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Petroleum Marketers Discuss 
Larger Campaign 


Plans for the extension of the ad- 
vertising activities of the National 
Petroleum Marketers Association, which 
operates under the name of the Inde- 
pendent Oil Men of America, was one 
of the principal topics of discussion at 
a three-day meeting which was held 
at Louisville, Ky., last week. The con- 
vention was attended by more than 500 
representatives. 

ne entire session was given over to 
a consideration of the association’s co- 
operative advertising which has been 


running for the last few months. 
Larger space is to be used and the 
advertising is to appear in an extended 


list of publications. Stereopticon slides 
in color, of the proposed advertisements 
were shown. E. P. Nesbitt, of Critch- 
field & Company, Chicago, ‘which han- 
dles the association’s advertising, ex- 
plained the details Fs the campaign. 
J. C. ENliffé and C. Parlin, both of 
the Curtis Pat lishing Company, also 
addressed the members at this session. 

The association is using a red spread 
eagle as its emblem of quality products, 
sold through independent oil concerns 
and is planning to make this emblem 
a nationally recognized one, featuring 
it in its advertising, on tank wagons, 
tank farms, filling stations, stationery 
and on all property of its members. 

Herbert S. Davies has been added 
to the executive staff as outdoor ad- 
vertising director. 
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Home Study Account for 
Ferry-Hanly Agency 


The Vestoff-Serova Russian School 
of Dancing, New York, has appointed 
the New. York office of the Ferry- 
Hanly Advertising Company to direct 
the advertising of a home instruction 
course in danging. Magazines will be 
used. 


J. N. Dunlevy with India 
Tire & Rubber Company 


J. N. Dunlevy has joined the adver- 
tising and sales promotion division of 
the India Tire & Rubber Company, 
Akron, Ohio. He was formerly busi- 
ness manager of the Palmer Art Studio, 
of that city. 


Paul Grant Joins Campbell- 
Ewald Agency 


Paul Grant has joined the Detroit 
office of the Campbell-Ewald Company, 
as an account exceutive. e has been 
with the Chicago office of Ruthrauff & 
Ryan, Inc., for the last seven years. 


J. M. Bonbright with 
Paige-Detroit 


John M. Bonbright, for several years 
with the advertising department of the 
Chandler. Motor Car Company, has 
joined the Paige-Detroit Motor Car 
Company, Detroit. 














LARGE INCREASE IN 
ROCHESTER’S GERMAN POPULATION 





KLEBAHN 


Eastern Adv. Rep. 





Since Spring, 1923, Rochester has received a large share of the 
65,801 people of German-speaking countries who have access to 
the United States each year under the new immigration law. 
Germany has the largest quota of any nation. 


ROCHESTER'S GERMAN DAILY 


- Madison Ave, 140 S. Dearborn St. 
New York Chicago 


50,000 GERMANS IN ROCHESTER 


FRANKLIN A. WALES 


Western Adv. Rep 




















SMITH. DENNE & Moore 


TORONTO—92 Adelaide Street West &™"™*> 
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The 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


announces 
the election of 


MR. WALTER R. HINE 


to the 





Presidency of 


FRANK SEAMAN 
INCORPORATED 


CHAIRMAN 


NOVEMBER 18rtx, 1925 
470 FOURTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK.CITY 
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Your Two Big Markets 


When you discuss markets in a general way 
you talk about many different commodities, 
but when you get down to the root of the sub- 
ject you find that there are but two primary 
markets—CITY and COUNTRY. 


Many advertisers are trying to develop the 
country market with the same plans and meth- 
ods that make good in the city. This is some- 
thing that can’t be done. 


There is a big difference between the city and 
country buyer. The city buyer is fickle. You 
sell him today and your competitor gets him 
tomorrow. The country buyer is harder to 
sell but when you sell him he stays sold. 


Your advertising in the small town and farm 
field should be handled in a special way by 
men who are intimately acquainted with coun- 
try people and their habits of buying. It is 
easy to get their business when you help them 
to buy your goods. 


The country market comprises two-thirds of 
our total population. Its buyers are very rich 
and are willing to spend their money for good 
merchandise. 


If your advertising in the country market has 
not been successful we will be glad to look it 
over and tell you what’s wrong. 


Simpson Advertising Company 
Roy B. Simpson, President 


Saint Louis 
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The 
Marketing Problems of 
Rayon 





(Continued from page 8) 

In 1924, the United States was 
by far the world’s leading pro- 
ducer. It turned out 38,750,000 
pounds. England came second 
with 24,000,000 pounds in round 
numbers. Germany ran third with 
23,672,000 pounds and Italy fourth 
with 18,480,000 pounds. 

This year, the United States will 
more than hold the lead it had in 
1924. It is estimated that its pro- 
duction will total 54,700,000 
pounds, and that next year its 
output will climb to 74,100,000 
pounds. 

Perhaps these figures are tire- 
some, but they are necessary to 
give us a thorough understanding 
of the industry. The marketing 
side of the industry cannot be in- 
telligently discussed until this 
statistical ground-work has been 
laid. 

If the present production of 
rayon seems large, its insignificance 
will be evident when we compare 
it with cotton. The world’s pro- 
duction of cotton amounts to about 
20,000,000 bales, or about 11,000,- 
000,000 pounds. The world’s pro- 
dution of wool is about 3,000,000- 
000 pounds annually. Silk is 
produced annually to the quantity 
of 112,000,000 pounds. 

But in no sense should rayon be 
regarded as competitive with these 
older textile materials. This is so 
well explained by W. D. Darby in 
an article in the Dry Goods Econo- 
mist that I am going to quote a 
few sentences from it. He 
writes : 


The fact of the matter is that rayon 
comes into the field at a time when 
the world needs an addition to its 
supply of textile fibres. With the 
natural growth in population and the 
rapid spread of material civilization, 
there has been an inevitable expansion 
of the world’s textile requirements. 
This will become more strikingly evi- 
dent within the next few years, for the 
countries of Europe are now recover- 
ing rapidly from the economic prostra- 
tion caused by war and revolution and 
the uncertainties of readjustment. As 
an indication of this may be cited the 
fact that consumption of cotton during 
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the season 1924-25 jumped about 
2,000,000 bales over the consumption 
for the preceding season. 

But the supply for the important tex- 
tile raw materials has not been ex- 
panding. The cotton crop varies from 
year to year, but in the aggregate it is 
no larger than before the war. The 
same is true of wool. And no very 
great expansion in the production of 
these materials seems likely, for they 
both require conditions which are in- 
creasingly difficult to achieve in the 
modern world—cheap labor in the case 
of cotton and large grazing areas in 
the case of wool. 

The demand for textiles, 
words, threatens to exceed by an in- 
creasing margin the supply of natural 
textile fibres. And rayon seems cal- 
culated to fill the gap. Being a fabri- 
cated product the supply can be in- 
creased in proportion to the growth of 
demand. 


in other 


Mr. Darby also makes the point 
that if rayon is competitive with 
any of the other materials, it comes 
the closest to competing with silk. 
It was developed as an imitation 
of and substitute for natural silk. 
“Its extraordinarily rapid expan- 
sion might have been expected to 
make serious inroads on the con- 
sumption of silk,” says Mr. Darby. 
But as a matter of fact, rayon 
has not hurt silk at all. Silk con- 
sumption has increased enormously 
during the very period that the 
rayon industry has been expand- 
ing so rapidly. In the article on 
the marketing side of the subject, 
this phase of the question will be 
considered further. It will be 
shown that rayon is not a com- 
petitor, but on the contrary it is an 
allv of these older fabrics.” 

So we see that so far as its com- 
petition is concerned, rayon is not 
over-expanding. Neither is it ex- 
panding from the standpoint of 
demand. Ever since rayon has 
been improved and its original 
faults largely eliminated, the mate- 
rial never has had to be sold. The 
output of the mills is contracted 
for long before it is ready for de- 
livery. In this country and in 
England, demand has _ always 
greatly exceeded the supply. The 
same situation held on the Con- 
tinent until recently. There, also, 
the mills were always behind in 
their orders. The adoption of a 
tariff by Great Britain against 
rayon importations has hurt the 
Continental producers. Besides, 
the United States is the biggest 



















Agree 


EADS as well as 
hands, sense as 
well as skill, material 
as well as men enter 
into the effective set- 








ting of advertisements. 

A complete printing 
establishment has 
them. We have! 















McGRAW-PHILLIPS 
PRINTING COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


A Complete Printing Establishment 
roth Ave. at 36th St., New York 














































Cabinets 


for 
Advertising Display 


We have a plant equipped to 
turn out small chests and‘ boxes 
where cabinet finishis required. 


We are particularly inter- 
ested in cabinets used for 
advertising display, with or 
without glass top, small 
wooden boxes which could be 
‘used as candy containers, to- 
bacco or cigarette containers, 
or any class of work where 
quantity runs can be had. 


We would like to hear from 
parties interested in having 
this kind of work made up. 


WHIKAN INCORPORATED, 
Cornwells Heights, 
Bucks County, Penna. 
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market for rayon. While this 
country has had a 45 per cent ad 
valorem duty on imported rayon, 
this tariff did not act as an insur- 
mountable barrier. However, as | 
have already explained, most of 
the big European producers began 
establishing manufacturing con- 
nections in this country. This de- 
velopment naturally tended. to shift 
the business from the European 
concerns to the American com- 
panies. Nevertheless, this country 
is still importing a lot of rayon. 
It will continue to do so until 
American plants are able to come 
within hailing distance of demand, 
Undoubtedly, our current pur- 
chases of foreign rayon would be 
larger except for the fact that 
there is an opinion in the trade 
that the material made on the 
continent is not up to American 
quality. In the course of this in- 
vestigation, I encountered several 
men who were emphatic in their 
claim that the European product 
does not work up so easily as the 
domestic yarn. 

Another reason why it is unlike- 
ly that the rayon industry will 
reach the saturation point for 
many years, at least, is because the 
manufacturing of the product is 
not an easy matter. The process 
is delicate and tedious. In _ the 
first place, it takes considerable 
capital to enter the business. The 
Textile World says that $3,500,000 
per unit is the minimum capital a 
company should have to enter th’s 
industry. It is usually two or three 
years after a rayon company pro- 
jects a plant before it is producing. 
One reason for this is that there 1s 
no trained labor for this industry 
in this country. It takes a long 
time to train labor for the work. 
In some cases, the product turned 
out for the first two or three years 
is not of the first quality. Then, 
too, the chemistry end of the busi- 
ness is difficult. The process must 
be watched by highly-skilled chem- 
ists all through the course of 
manufacture. Eternal vigilance is 
the price that the producer in this 
line must pay for a quality prod- 
uct. On this subject let me 
quote a writer in the Te-tile 
World. He writes: 
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We have moved, 


to the New Chamber of Commerce 
Building, 80 Federal Street, Boston. 








The main entrance to this fine home 
of the world’s largest Chamber of 
Commerce is illustrated above. 


Here at the centre of the business 
life of New England we shall always 
be pleased to welcome our friends. 


Advertising and Merchandising Counsel 
80 Federal Street, Boston 
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LETTERS 





OF LETTER or a cir- 
cular? Bond or coated 
papers? Our process 
produces illustrations 
beautifully on bond 
paper. We print illus- 
trated letters not cir- 
culars. 


OFFSET GRAVURE 
CORPORATION 


1 10 Seventh Avenue 
Long Island City, New York 

















I WANT A PARTNER 


For 18 years I have been at the helm 
of a small but successful advertising 
organization, enjoying agency recogni- 
tion, high credit and a consistent 
record of earnings. I have now 
reached a point where I am ready 
to consider a partner—a man who has 
a proven record as a sales executive 
in the advertising field—preferably 
in Chicago, and who is particularly 
sold on the possibilities of Direct 
Mail Advertising. Ability to produce, 
energy and character are of more 
concern to me than available capital. 
This isn’t a job at any price but 
an opportunity. Can only be discussed 
by a personal interview so please 
don’t answer unless you are willing 
to go on record in giving sufficient 
information to justify a reply. 

Address ‘G,’ Box 21, care of 
Printers’ Ink, 230 South Clark St., 
Chicago, Ill. 
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This skeleton outline tells only a 
part of the story. It does not include 
the most important part of rayon manu- 
facture—the unceasing vigilance neces. 
sary in maintaining strengths of solu. 
tions, adjusting temperature and pressure 
conditions in the various operations, and 
testing the product at each stage to make 
sure error has not crept in. bo carry on 
this regulatory control a staff of chemists 
and engineers, provided with adequate 
laboratory facilities, is necessary. 

In addition, research work is con- 
ducted constantly to improve the prod- 
uct and to increase efficiency of pro. 
duction. 


Another important reason why 
rayon need not worry about its 
market for a long time to come js 
the fact that the uses for the prod- 
uct are being daily extended. And 
the significant thing about this is 
that these uses are being developed 
practically without any effort on 
the part of the industry itself. 
With this article, there appears a 
table showing the percentage con- 
sumption of rayon by industries 
from 1912 to 1923. The time is 
coming when the industry is going 
to give more attention to develop- 
ing markets, particularly by culti- 
vating additional uses for the ma- 
terial. That side of the subject 
will be considered in the next 
rayon article, which will appear in 
an early number of Printers’ INK. 


A. E. Shutz, President, Gage 
Brothers & Company 


A. E. Shutz, who has been associated 
with Gage Brothers & Company, Chicago, 
wholesale millinery, for nearly twenty- 
five years, has been elected president to 
succeed F. W. Crandall, retired. J. P. 
Delaney, formerly in charge of city 
sales, has been made sales manager. 

Frederic O. Ebeling, formerly adver- 
tising manager, has become secretary 
and treasurer. It was erroneously re 
ported last week that he became secre- 
tary and treasurer of Behel and Harvey. 


Appoints H. H. Reber 


Company 
The Army and Navy Journal, Wash- 
ington, D. C., has appointed the H. H. 
Reber Company, publishers’ representa- 
tive, as its advertising representative 
in the Eastern territory. 


H. C. Hughes with John D. 


McAra 
H. C. Hughes has joined John D. 
McAra, Calgary, Alta., printer and book- 
binder, as advertising manager. He 











was formerly with the Toronto Globe 
and the Detroit Free Press. 
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AN ANNOUNCEMENT 


of special importance 
to national advertisers 


Effective November I, 1925, the staffs of the 


E. P. REMINGTON ADVERTISING 
AGENCY, INC., BUFFALO, N. Y. 
and the 


WALZ ADVERTISING AGENCY., INC., 
BUFFALO, N. Y., 


were united under a single management. 


The combined organizations will continue to serve 
national advertisers under the name “E. P. Remington 
Advertising Agency, Inc.” 

By virtue of this consolidation, the agency becomes in 
point of resources, personnel and volume of business, the 
largest agency in the state with headquarters outside of 
New York City. 

This organization of about 50 people including 15 
experienced executives serves important manufacturers in 
practically every industry such as radio, hardware, auto- 
motive, drug, technical, building material, household 
equipment, wearing apparel, and office equipment. 

The strengthening of our organization will not only 
benefit our present clients but also places us in a better 
position to handle the accounts of other manufacturers who 
may care to avail themselves of our service. 


E. P. REMINGTON ADVERTISING AGENCY, INC. 
1280 Main Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 











OFFICERS 
Apprson F. Vars Raymonp E. Watz 
President First Vice-President 
Frepertck W. KENDALL, JR. Wiiitam J. Ricwarp E. K. Emerson 


Vice-President Treasurer Secretary 
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Sales Executive 


CORPORATION internationally 

known, marketing its products of 
women’s wearing apparel under a trade- 
mark which has been consistently adver- 
tised for more than a quarter of a 
century, is desirous of adding to its 
organization a Sales Executive who has 
had experience in planning and executing 
sales campaigns involving the distribu- 
tion of merchandise in small towns as 
well as through large department store 
channels. 


The man sought must be able to develop 
leadership. He must be able not only to 
plan, but in case of necessity, to show how 
itcan bedone. He must havea thorough 
knowledge of marketing conditions, and 
of the country. | 


To a man who has had the experience, who 
has held positions of responsibility, who is a 
clear thinker and a hard worker, a good 
opportunity is offered with a future. 


Please outline personal history and experience. 
All letters will be treated in strict confidence. 


Address “J,” Box 24, care of Printers’ Ink. 
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What Is 
the Best Form of Copy- 
right Notice? 





Tue NationaL REFINING CoMPANY 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Editor of PRINTERS’ Ink: 

We are wondering whether or not 
you can cite us any legal decision bear- 
ing upon the use of the letter “‘c” en- 
closed in a circle where the advertiser 
has used this mark only as a protec- 
tion for his copyrighted advertising. 

We have already read: 

Printers’ INK, May 18, 1925; page 23. 

Printers’ INK, December 11, 1924; 
page 72. 

Printers’ INK, November 15, 1923; 
page 93. 

Printers’ INK MontTHty, January, 
1923; page 82. 

But we can’t find anything about this 
in the above articles, 

We notice in going over current 
magazines and newspapers that a large 
number of advertisers merely indicate 
in the lower corner of their advertise- 
ment copyright notice by designating 
the letter ‘‘c’” in a circle followed by 
the name of the company abbreviated, 
and in some cases the full name of the 
company and in some cases merely the 
“c” enclosed in a circle. 

This seems to be common practice with 
a lot of advertisers but the point that 
we want to ascertain is whether or not 
such a mark would be supported by 
the Federal statutes. 

Tue NationaL REFINING CoMPANY 

Cuartes L. ArcHBOLD, 
Advertising Manager. 


GAZINE and newspaper 

advertisements, when they are 
artistic creations and describe a 
tangible article are subject to 
copyright under the provisions of 
the law regarding the copyright 
protection of prints and labels, and 
are registered in the trade-mark 
division of the U. S. Patent Office. 
Prior to 1909, the office required 
that the full notice of copyright 
be printed on the advertisements, 
thus: “Copyright, 1908, by George 
H. Smith & Co.”, and that the 
notice be rather conspicuously 
placed. But since that year the 
office, following certain changes in 
the law, has allowed considerable 
latitude. 

Section 18 of the law of 1909 
provides that the copyright notice 
may consist of a letter “c” en- 
closed within a circle, accompanied 
by the initials, monogram, mark 
or symbol of the copyright pro- 
prietor, provided that on some ac- 
cessible portion of the copies his 
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“‘Be sure it’s HENRY”’ 





ROMEIKE 


PRESS CLIPPINGS 


A National Service 


covering all daily 
newspapers in the 
U. S., also a full 
line of scientific, 
farm and trade 
magazines, render- 
ing a service dis- 
tinguished by its 
completeness. 


HENRY ROMEIKE 
220 W. 19th St. New York 


No connection with other ROMEIKES 
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Representative 
for Art Service 


seasoned man who is 
familiar with the ac- 
counts of the larger and 


better agencies in New | 


York City and vicinity, 
who can visualize, plan 
and talk constructive 
layouts. Generous 
drawing account and 


commission to the man | 
who knows. Tell us in | 


strict confidence of your 
experience and accom- 
plishments. 


Address “‘ O,” Box 29, care of 
Printers’ Ink 
































Direct 
Advertising 
Executives 


Wanted 


By an old-established Chicago con- 
cern with a record of successful 
direct advertising service which 
makes necessary an enlarged organ- 
ization. The men desired must have 
a background of experience in the 
planning and production of suc- 
cessful merchandising programs 
which will function profitably for 
clients. They must have an appre- 
ciation of and an ability to plan 
programs which will function in 
conjunction with other forms of 
advertising and the clients’ sales 
organization. Their viewpoint of 
direct advertising must comprehend 
it as a merchandising force rather 
than printed matter (and they must 
have the ability to so picture and 
sell it to business executives). They 
must have had actual selling expe- 
rience that their recommendations 
may be practical rather than 
theoretical. 


The men we have in mind may 
now be employed in positions where 
the full scope of their experience 
and ability may not find expression 
because of limitations imposed by 
lack. of appreciation of direct ad- 
vertising as a business - building 
force, or because of absence of 
proper organization to function 
competently in planning and pro- 
duction. 


The type of men we have in mind 
know the character of information 
we require in reply to this adver- 
tisement. They also know that any 
communication they address to us 
will be treated in confidence. 


Address “T,” box 171, care Printers’ 
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name shall appear. This provision 
undoubtedly answered the demand 
for a simple method of presenting 
the notice which would not detract 
from the appearance of artistic 
production used in commerce, 
Since the method has the authority 
of a Federal statute, there is not 
the slightest doubt that it is just 
as adequate, from a legal stand- 
point, as the complete notice for- 
merly required 

It should be remembered that 
the validity of a copyright de- 
pends on the notice to the public 
of the existence of copyright regis- 
tration and the name of the owner, 
The law requires that every copy of 
the artistic creation shall bear 
the notice of both copyright and 
ownership. While a great many 
court decisions bearing on this 
necessity have been handed down, 
a careful search of the records of 
the trade-mark division has failed 
to disclose any decision which 
makes any distinction whatever 
between the two forms of. notices. 
According to one of the Patent 
Office officials, a good rule for 
guidance is as follows: 

If the artistic creation is of such 
a nature that its appearance will 
not be marred by a conspicuous line 
of type, the full notice should be 
used. But if the full notice de- 
tracts from the good appearance 
of the advertisement or other cre- 
ation, then the encircled letter “c” 
with initials should be substituted. 
In this case, if the advertiser is the 
owner of the copyright, his name, 
if signed to the advertisement, will 
be sufficient to identify the owner- 
ship of the copyright designated 
by the encircled letter “c.”—[Ed 
PRINTERS’ INK. 





F. G. Yaniz with’ Export Ad- 
vertising Service 


F. G. Yaniz, recently general man- 
ager of Revista Universal, New York. 
has joined the New York office of the 
Export Advertising Agency. He also 
has_been with the foreign department 
of Frank Seaman, Inc. 





Advanced by “Cosmopolitan” 


Miss May G. Linehan has been ap- 
pointed director of the educational de- 
partment of Cosmopolitan, New York, 





Ink, 230 S. Clark St., 


Chicago, Ill. 


in charge of school advertising. 
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A well-known 
4A Agency 
wants this 
“hard-to-get” 
account 
executive 


There is no shame in 
admitting that good 
men are harder to get 
than good accounts. 


We'll make interest- 
ing overtures to an 
Account Executive 
whose record and 
ability will fit in with 
the ideas of an agency 
known for the human 
quality of its work. 
Please be specific. 


Address“R,” Box 170, 
Printers’ Ink. 
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‘6 »» Each succeeding 
An Early year, holiday 
Christmas buying is pushed 
a little farther ahead. A certain 
large general merchandise dis- 
tributor has been in the habit of 
displaying his Christmas lines and 
starting his Christmas advertising 
on July 1. By constant hammer- 
ing away he usually succeeded, 
along about September 1, in get- 
ting the retailers to start buying. 
Last year, he had a big rush of 
holiday business by July 15. This 
yéar, he got going by June 1 with 
his fall and holiday merchandise, 
and just a month later the busi- 
ness started with a bang. 
There are, of course, the 
soundest of reasons back of this 
early buying. The sooner the re- 
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tailer can be induced to arrange 
for goods, the sooner he will make 
his selling plans. By putting his 
goods on display early, he is 
going to sell more as well as buy 
more. The dealer buys more 
leisurely and his purchases are 
larger. The consumer does the 
same. With the last minute rush 
reduced, selling is more _ eco- 
nomical and profits accordingly 
larger. Manufacturers and job- 
bers who are influencing the re- 
tailer to advance his holiday buy- 
ing are doing an _ exceedingly 
profitable thing for business in 
general. 

Holiday stocks are going on 
sale much sooner than usual this 
year. People will buy more than 
formerly because of this fact— 
and also because they have more 
money to spend. Many millions 
of dollars have been saved during 
the year through the Christmas 
clubs conducted by the banks, 
This will be an early Christmas, 
speaking in a merchandising sense, 
and a tremendously profitable one. 





Fla During those 
pin days of easy sell- 
g ing immediately 

Here Again following the 


war when everybody was scram- 
bling for merchandise without 
much regard for price or quality 
we had occasion to warn sales 
managers against flabbiness. It 
was our idea, which was more 
than justified by subsequent 
events, that the salesmen would 
likely be spoiled by the absence 
of what the advertising men: call 
“sales resistance” and would have 
a hard time of it with things tied 
up again. 

Leading business firms got care- 
less about their advertising. The 
prosperity of the moment tem- 
porarily robbed them of their per- 
spective and they did not build 
consistently and sufficiently for 
the future. Salesmen quit fight- 
ing because there was no imme- 
diate need for fighting. 

When the inevitable payday 
came, firms had the hardest kind 
of a struggle to get back. Even 
today they are not so prosperous 
as they would be if advertising 
and selling continuity had not 
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been broken. They lost some- 
thing they never can regain. 

We are going back into this 
somewhat ancient history because 
we believe flabby selling and easy- 
going advertising are again af- 
flicting business—at least in a 
measure. 

The other day a prominent Chi- 
cago manufacturer told us of his 
experiences in buying, or trying to 
buy, a fleet of ten motor trucks. 
He called up the local distributor 
of whom he had bought ten trucks 
a few months previously. The 
distributor was polite enough but 
no. salesman called to follow up 
the lead. The manufacturer then 
went down to the house but no- 
body seemed to want to bother 
with him. He could not find out 
the wheel-base of the new truck 
or whether certain minor changes 
might be made in the gasoline 
tank. Seemingly the sales force 
was too busy selling passenger 
cars. 

He went to another distributor 
and literally had to force himself 
upon the sales manager. He asked 
for information about the truck 
but it evidently was a stranger to 
the salesmen. Finally he placed 
his order for the ten, trusting to 
the general reputation of the com- 
pany and taking a chance on being 
satisfied. 

“Such incidents,” E. S. Jordan, 
president of the Jordan Motor 
Car Company, tells us, “are com- 
mon in this business. The auto- 
mobile salesmen throughout the 
country are for the most part an 
up-stage lot. It is due to the fact 
that in periods like the present 
it is so much easier for a sales- 
man to make money by the quick 
delivery of a passenger car to 
the prospect who is ready to buy 
a job with standard equipment 
than it is for him to make money 
selling anything that requires ex- 
tra time or effort.” 

Mr. Jordan expresses the 
opinion further that “of course, 
competition will come sometime 
that will change this condition,” 
but that if the manufacturer now 
tries to put pressure behind the 
salesmen they would immediately 
ask why he did not deliver as 
many cars as they could sell. 
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Mr. Jordan is right. That time 
certainly will come and the motor 
car producers will be the losers. 

The truck incident is introduced 
here as an illustration of a con- 
dition that is becoming so prev- 
alent as to cause real apprehen- 
sion among manufacturers with 
the truly developed advertising 
sense who realize the danger of 
failing to take proper thought of 
the morrow. 

This is something to think 
about. And the best of all times 
to do the thinking is in the 
period of solid prosperity such as 
the present. 





The president of 


Discovering - 
a company in the 
the Real specialty field 
Objection said recently that 


next to getting an actual order 
he liked to have his salesmen 
bring back the buyers’ real sales 
objections. Study and co-opera- 
tion to secure the best possible 
answers to genuine objections have 
led to his company’s largest sales, 
suggested changes in the product 
and new sales outlets. Getting 
the honest sales objection is the 
first step in most worth-while sales 
in any line. There is no need for a 
salesman if there is no actual sell- 
ing to be done. 

The prospect may say he is not 
interested or register some objec- 
tion. It is the salesman’s task to 
interest him and to discover if 
the objection is a real one or the 
buyer’s method of saying “no.” 
If the salesman discovers the real 
objection, he can get the help of 
the home office in marshaling his 
facts to overcome it. He can come 
back prepared to prove his point 
that the buyer’s objection is not 
based upon a full knowledge of 
the facts. If he can’t, he should 
get ready to change his job, for 
something must be wrong with the 
product or the company’s policy. 
Knowing what is holding back the 
buyer is the entering wedge for 
almost every sale. 

The salesman who uses _ his 
buyers’ sales objections as alibis 
instead of stepping stones to more 
sales is not measuring up to his 
name of salesman. 

The modern sales executive 



















uses honest sales objections as 
valuable tools for sales promo- 
tion and- often as a means of 
closer and more valuable contact 
with the production department. 

It is well to remember that if 
there were no sales objections 
there would be no salesmen, and 
no improvements in the product. 

They are things to be used, not 
feared. 


It isn’t often that a 
Adveri tising publication _ repeats 


Not a one of its editorials. 

e do not reca 

Formula that Printers’ Ink 
has ever republished an editorial. But 
we are going to reprint one now. In the 
issue of June 3, 1920, there appeared an 
editorial entitled “Advertising Not a 
Formula.” The situation described in 
that editorial, which appears below, ex- 
ists today just as much as it did in 1920. 





Despite all that has been said 
to expose the absurdity of the 
idea, there are those who persist 
in believing that to become suc- 
cessful in advertising all one has 
to do is to observe some mysteri- 
ous formula. 

It is a most undeserving tribute 
to the wisdom of Printers’ INk 
that a few of our friends pay us 
when they sometimes infer that 
we possess this formula. “Look 
at these advertisements,” they will 
say, “and tell us whether or not 
it will pay us to run them in so- 
and-so.” About all we say in 
return is to blush and stammer: 
“Much obliged for the compli- 
ment.” 

Frankly, we are not able to 
tell by looking at an advertise- 
ment whether or not it will bring 
home the bacon. We do not be- 
lieve that the world has yet pro- 
duced an oracle who can tell. 

In the thirty-two years of its 
existence, Printers’ INK has re- 
viewed many hundred advertising 
campaigns. We have seen cam- 
paigns, that were built up step by 
step with the most exacting re- 
gard for known advertising law, 
fail. The severest critic of ad- 
vertising would have pronounced 
the advertisements used as fail- 
ure-proof. On the other hand, 
we have seen pieces of advertising 
copy that apparently violated every 
recognized advertising principle 
succeed in a big way. 
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What is the explanation of 
these contradicting experiences? 
It is simple enough. Success in 
advertising is not a matter of ad- 
vertising alone. A hundred and 
one far-flung factors in the mar- 
ket operate either to help the ad- 
vertising or to interfere with its 
success. To weigh these factors 
nicely in advance and to tell ex- 
actly how one is going to react 
on the other is, of course, impos- 
sible. It is especially impossible 
because advertising deals with the 
volatile human factor. What hu- 
mans will doin any given instance 
can never be revealed by a mer- 
chandising test tube analysis. 

For this reason, there is always 
bound to be a legitimate dif- 
ference of opinion as to methods 
of advertising just as there is a 
difference of opinion in all mat- 
ters of business operation. All do 
not achieve success in the same 
way. One concern makes a great 
success selling by mail and an- 
other is just as successful selling 
at retail. One company special- 
izes in low-price goods and an- 
other goes in for merchandise of 
the highest quality. Both suc- 
ceed. 

The most that anyone can do 
is to study the successes and thus 
find what methods they used. 
That is what Printers’ INK is 
constantly doing. The articles it 
presents deal in the main with 
concrete advertising accomplish- 
ments. In this way tried prin- 
ciples and sound methods of pro- 
cedure under given circumstances 
are being gradually unearthed. 
We are not trying to publish a 
textbook of advertising theory, 
for the simple reason that we 
know that advertising or business 
practice in general cannot be re- 
duced to a mathematical formula. 





Retail Furniture Course in 


January 

The third session of the National Re- 
tail Furniture Institute of Grand Rapids, 
eg oy will be held from January 18 
o 23. The course is devoted to retail 
pn Be methods for sales mana- 
gers and other executives of retail 
furniture stores and is conducted under 
the auspices of the National Retail 
Furniture Association and the Period- 
ical Publishing Company. C. Reid 
Webber is managing director. 




















Illustrated Talks Made Easy 


For Dealers, Agents and Salesmen 
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I 
look for 
Prospects © 


Store Meetings 
by Mail 


WITH the assistance of progressive sales promotion 
clients, this organization has developed a sound 
method whereby the sales manager can control any 
number of sales or service meetings at a distance— 
correct and standardized, with every point made clear. 


The method has been in successful operation for 
sufficient time to confirm its great value and to per- 
fect its operation. It is now possible to hold any 
number of store meetings or local conventions simul- 
taneously, at a cost of a few dollars each, without 
traveling expense, executive supervision or loss of 
men’s time from the field. 


Over fifteen hundred bi-weekly meetings are being 
held by our clients, all exactly according to pre- 
approved plan. The method makes everything easy. 


We are organized to give whole-hearted service to 
a few other progressive companies which wish to train 
the retail salesman by a fool-proof method that saves 
expense. For this purpose, we offer the services of 
an experienced staff, highly skilled by ten years of 
preparing special material for traiming purposes, 
directed by sales promotion ability of high calibre 
and governed by sound ideals. 


Newspapers Film Corporation 


217 West Illinois Street, Chicago, Iil. 


NEW YORK REPRESENTATIVE, 100 EAST 42nd ST. 


STILL AND MOTION PICTURES—PROJECTORS—ANIMATED DRAWINGS— 


SCREENS—SLIDES 
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Poor Richard Club to Review 
Trade-Mark History 


The history of the trade-mark, from 
its development in earliest times to its 
importance as a factor in business to- 
day is to be reviewed and portrayed 
at the forthcoming annual banquet of 
the Poor Richard Club. The banquet 
committee has decided upon January 
18 as the date. 

The banquet will be held at the 
Bellevue-Stratford and the decorations 
will consist of trade-marks of nat.onally 
advertised products. This year the 
Poor Richard Players, an organization 
of club members, will take a more 
prominent part in the entertainment of 
the evening. The event this year will 
be especially significant as it will take 
place several weeks after the formal 
opening of the new _ clubhouse. 

Another exhibit of advertising will 
be held in conjunction with the dinner 
and because of its success last year, 
the exhibit will be extended over a 
period of three days. Part of the 
exhibit will be devoted to the work 
of students in the Charles Morris Price 
School of Advertising, which is con- 
ducted under the auspices of the Poor 
Richard Club. 

The arrangements for the dinner are 
in charge of the following committee: 
John Clark Sims, director; Harry L. 
Appleton, decorations; Karl Blooming- 
dale, club talent, assisted by J. B. 
Mackenzie; Jules Mastbaum, profes- 
sional talent; Ernest W. Tallman, sou- 
venirs; and J. A. Lutz, publicity. 

* * * 


Chicago Women’s Club Cele- 
brates Anniversary 


The Women’s Advertising Club of 
Chicago celebrated the eighth anniver- 
sary of its founding with a dinner dance 
at the Parkway Hotel on November 
18. Donald B. MacMillan was one of 
the principal guests and related some 
of his Arctic experiences. Other 
speakers were: Charles H. Stoddard 
and Mrs. Helen Carter Johnson, 
founder-president. 

*x* * * 


St. Paul Town Criers Hear 
Retail Advertisers 


The Town Criers Club of Saint 
Paul, Minn., recently held a retail ad- 
vertising night at which the advertising 
managers of eight of the city’s largest 
retail stores gave short talks, outlining 
different phases of their work. 


o.-# 2 


Toledo Club Forms Agency 
Group 
The Toledo, Ohio, Advertising Clu, 
has organized an advertising agency de- 
partmental. The new group will meet 
fortnightly. 


Advertising Club News 
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Tenth District Clubs Elect 


J. P. Simpson 

James P. Simpson, of Dallas, Tex. 
was elected chairman of the Tenth 
District of the Associated Advertising 
Clubs of the World, at its annual con- 
vention which was held on November 
19 and 20, at Fort Worth. In a talk 
on publicity, J. H. Allison, publisher of 
the Wichita Falls Times, urged adver 
tising agents, managers and publishers 
to raise the standard of advertising 
and to use extreme discretion in the 
matter of free publicity. 

In a talk about his traveling experi- 
ences, C. K. bridge, president of 
the Associated Clubs, said that “Europe 
recognizes that we are masters in the 
art of advertising.” 

F. J. Gannon of the Northern Traction 
Company, Fort Worth, spoke on “Public 
Utilities Advertising.”’ 

.. 2 4 


Must Brand “Seconds” in Ad- 


vertising at Terre Haute 

The Better Business Bureau of Terre 
Haute, Ind., has been instrumental in 
having an ordinance passed which 
makes illegal the advertising of “Sec- 
onds” of any kind of merchandise 
without specific statement that they are 
not first-class goods. The ordinance 
defines the meaning of the term “sec- 
onds,” as including second-hand mer- 
chandise, blemished or defective goods, 
goods that have been rejected by the 
manufacturer as not being first-class, 
or articles that have been rebuilt or 
used. 

*x* * * 


Cleveland Club to Have 


Exhibit Room 

The Cleveland Advertising Club is 
planning to have a room that will be 
devoted exclusively to exhibits of ad- 
vertising products, devices, systems 
and goods. Weekly changes will be 
made in the exhibits to enable club 
members to study the different phases 
or lines of advertising in which they 
are interested. 

* * * 


J. S. Landsman, President, 
Danbury Club 


Joseph S. Landsman has been elected 
president of the Advertising Club of 
Danbury, Conn., succeeding Harry S. 
Palmer, resigned. Frank W. Hanson 
is now vice-president. 

, 's & 


Kansas City Club Sales Man- 
agers Meet 


_The Sales Managers Division of the 
Kansas City, Mo., Advertising Club, 
recently held its first meeting of the 
season at which W. H. Farley, director 
of trade relations with the National 
Cash Register Company, was the chief 
speaker. 
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New York Advertising Women 
Hear Talks on Business Papers 


The November meeting of the League 
of Advertising Women of New York 
was given over, principally, to a dis- 
cussion on business papers. George O. 
Hays, Eastern manager of the Penton 
Publishing Company, spoke on “How 
Industrial Publications Serve Industry.’ 
He went into the history of industrial 
publications, showing how they have 
paralleled, in growth, the various in- 
dustries which they serve. 

Russell L. Putnam, director of indus- 
trial advertising of the A. W. Shaw 
Company, discussed ‘Horizontal and 
Vertical Business Papers.” These ad- 
dresses were followed by a summing 
up of business papers in relation to 
their value to industry and to advertisers 
which was made by Jesse H. Neal, 
secretary-treasurer of the Associated 
Business Papers, Inc. 

' & © 


Honor St. Louis Junior Club 
on Tenth Anniversary 


On November 17 the Junior Adver- 
tisng Club of St. Louis celebrated its 
tenth anniversary with a_ birthday 
party and old timers’ meeting at the 
Hotel Buckingham. The event was 
honored by the Advertising Club of 
St. Louis which was officially repre 
sented by the following officers, Nor- 
man Lewis, George C. Stohlman and 
Arthur E. Schanuel. 

Robert E. Lee, David R. Williams, 
of the St. Louis Globe-Democrat, P. M. 
Hitchcock and D. J. O’Connell, newly 
elected president of the Junior club, 
were among those who addressed the 
meeting. There also was in attend- 
ance many men who were members of 
the Junior Club from five to ten years 
ago, including Griffin McCarthy, the 
club’s first president. 

*x* * * 


Cleveland Club to Form Mem- 
bership Division 

The Cleveland Advertising Club will 
shortly organize a membership division 
to be known as “The One-a-Month 
Club.” This group will meet monthly 
and only members of the club who 
obtained at least one new member dur- 
ing the membership drive will be eli- 


gible. 
. -s * 


Lantern Club to Hold Annual 
Dinner 


The annual dinner of the Lantern 
Club of Boston, an organization of 
publishers’ representatives, will be held 
on December 8, at the Woodland 
Country Club, Auburndale, Mass. 

* * 


Ray Brouillet Heads San 
Francisco Committee 


Ray Brouillet has been appointed 
chairman of the membership committee 
of the San Francisco Advertising Club. 
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Chicago Advertisers Take 


Inventory 

The Advertising Council of the Chi- 
cago Association of Commerce surveyed 
the progress which the city has made 
in advertising, publishing, printing and 
allied lines in the last twenty years, 
at its last weekly meeting. This meet- 
ing was one of a series held during 
the week by the Chicago Association 
of Commerce as a part of its twenty- 
first anniversary program at which in- 
ventories were taken of various phases 
of the city’s activities and plans were 
laid for furthering its progress as the 
Great Central Market. 

The principal speakers at the 
luncheon were Robert R. McCormick, 
editor, Chicago Tribune, William 
Mann, general manager, Marshall Field 
«& Company, Merritt Lum, vice-presi- 
dent, A. W. Shaw & Company and 
R. L. Whitton, general director of 
sales, General Outdoor Advertising 
Company. 

* * * 


Sustaining Memberships for 
New York Junior Club 


One hundred and sixty-three mem- 
pee of the Advertising Club of New 

York have become sustaining members 
of the Association of Young Advertis- 
ing Men of that city. The latter or- 
ganization reports that it would have 
found it impossible to carry out its 
proposed educational program because 
of its low initiation fees and dues, 
were it not for this move. 

D. H. Porteus has been appointed 
vice-president of the junior association, 
succeeding Charles Forbes, resigned. 

* * * 


Poor Richard Club Marketing 
Applebutter 


Anyone who has ever been to the 
Long Table of the Poor Richard Club, 
Philadelphia, knows of its applebutter, 
and the phrase “Pass the Applebutter.” 
Now the club has placed the branded 
applebutter on the market, marking it, 
‘Poor Richard Applebutter,” and using 
as a _ slogan, the phrase, “Pass the 
Applebutter.” The product, put up in 
crocks, is for sale at stores as well as 
at the club. 

* * 


Eleventh District Convention 
The convention of the Eleventh Dis- 
trict of the Associated Advertising Clubs 
of the World, which includes Colorado, 
Utah, Idaho, Wyoming, New Mexico, 
Arizona and Nevada, will be held at 
Pueblo, Colo., during the last week 
of February. 
¢ +s 


Joliet Lecture Course Ended 


A series of ten lectures by Dr. Paul 
W. Ivey, who conducted his Ivey Sales- 
manship Institute at Joliet, Ill., under 
the auspices of the Advertising and 
Sales Club of that city, recently was 
concluded. The proceeds will go to- 


ward establishing a business library 
for Joliet advertisers. 















The Little 











Schoolmaster’s 


Classroom 


ECENTLY, the Schoolmaster 
had occasion to be present at a 
jolly luncheon at which seven other 
men were guests. In the course of 
the repartee which characterized 
the gathering, one of the men be- 
came momentarily serious and said : 
“T wish that I could shut my 
mind to business matters just as I 
can close my desk. But I suppose 
that is easier said than done. 
find myself thinking and planning 
my work into the late hours of 
the night. Often it keeps me 
awake. Sometimes it really inter- 
feres with my work the next day.” 

And then this reply: “Well, Bill, 
maybe if you did a good day’s 
work from nine to five you could 
quit with a clear conscience and 
call it a day. No doubt what 
keeps you awake at night isn’t real 
thinking about the work but your 
conscience pricking you about what 
you didn’t do in the day just 
closed.” 

It was said in jest. But under 
the guise of a humorous reply, 
there was a real thought for serious 
consideration. 

The Schoolmaster knows full 
well that if he neglects the work 
which the day brings forth, there 
come to him at evening countless 
reminders. There is the mental re- 
minder that so and so must be 
done the first thing in the morn- 
ing. There is this letter which 
must certainly be answered the 
very first thing. Then there is 
this man to be seen and this mat- 
ter to be wired about and that 
other matter to be attended to 
early in the morning. 

Then, during the night, he 
awakes with a start recalling the 
fact that a certain other matter 
was not attended to. So he wakes 
up completely in order to impress 
upon his mind this most important 
detail. And then he feels sure 
that it will be forgotten. So many 
things are overlooked in the morn- 
ing that he thought of during the 
night! So he gets up and hunts 


a pencil and scrap of paper and 
jots it down, 
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A little later, he fears that he 
will forget the paper. So he gets 
up and pins it to his hatband. 

And the next morning he tells 
himself that he has no_ business 
——e daily problems home with 
11m. 

Now, had he done a conscien- 
tious and full day’s work the day 
before, and made it his business 
to clean up his desk, this demoraliz- 
ing evening would have been spared 
him. He would not have had to 
bring the business home. 

Perhaps there is a serious thought 
back of the humorous return: 
“Maybe if you did a good day’s 
work from nine to five you could 
quit with a clear conscience and 
call it a day.” 

At any rate, it is worth trying. 

* * * 


The measure of a_ salesman’s 
work, aside from sales volume it- 
self, may be read in the number 
of calls that he makes daily. Most 
sales managers require their men 
to make written reports of their 
calls. Sometimes that is done 
more as a matter of discipline 
than anything else. After talk- 
ing with a Toledo sales manager 
who really uses these reports, the 
Schoolmaster cannot but won- 
der if many executives are not 
overlooking an asset when they 
fail to study and interpret them 
with the utmost care. 

It happens that direct mail is 
virtually the backbone of _ this 
Toledo company’s plan of sales 
promotion. The mailing list, then, 
is of greatest importance. Every 
salesman’s call, as reported to the 
home office, is checked against 
the mailing list, and a new name 
is added to the list if the dealer 
on whom the salesman called ap- 
pears to be a prospective buyer of 
the company’s products. This prac- 
tice also keeps the mailing list 
correct as to changing addresses 
and the names of individuals to 
whom advertising should be 
directed when that is desirable. 

It may be that a salesman will 
not consider a dealer important 
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Stamp Yor Plans 


with the Mark, 
~ of VALUE 


Papers Plans, Sales Analyses, Market Surveys 
and other important reports and proposals will be 
instantly identified as something important and valuable 
if-presented in Molloy Covers. 

The leather-like texture, “feel” and color of Molloy 
Covers lend their contents such an air of professional dig- 
nity that the reader is in a receptive frame of mind before 
the first page is seen. 

A Molloy cover is the perfect “approach” in printed 
salesmanship. 





S. D. Warren Co. bind reports of Annual Meetings in 
Molloy Covers, thus making them a permanent record of 
proper dignity. Let us suggest a cover for the report of 
your meeting. 

Molloy-Made and MoCo Covers satisfy every cover re- 
quirement—one being artificial leather, the other paper 
with the same leather-like appearance. Let us tell you 
more about them. 


THE DAVID J. MOLLOY COMPANY 


2851 North Western Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


Prospect-Fourth Building, Cleveland 300 Madison Ave., New York 
218 E. 84th Place, Los Angeles Carlton Publicity Limited London 


MOLLOY MADE 


Commercial Covers for Every Purpose 
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A simple, reliable 


AT a device 
LAS T tkilledpersontodo 


perfecthandletter- 
ing in many styles and sizes. 


The Vizagraph is in constant use by 
Advertising Managers, Agencies, En- 
gravers, Printers and Publishers for 
drawing headlines, layouts and dum- 
mies of all kinds. Its . ost is moderate 
and it quickly pays = itself in time 
and money 
out and in 
— atlas 


ra 


Send for illus- 
trated booklet 
showing sam- 
ples of Viza- 
graph work. 


VIZAGRAPH COMPANY 
154 Fifth Avenue, New York City 











SALES MANAGER 


WANTS CONTROLLING IN- 
TEREST IN GOING MANU- 
FACTURING COMPANY 


By Purchase, 
Commission 
or Option 


For family reasons, | will 
move from Chicago. I want 
to take over the sales and 
future of some company 
whose product is good, sal- 
able and can be enlarged 
into national distribution. 

Unquestioned ability, ex- 
perience and integrity. Now 
holding one of the best jobs 
in Chicago. 

Address “‘N,”’ Box 28, care 
of Printers’ Ink. 
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enough to call on oftener than 
once in two or three months. Jn 
the interval the dealer may for- 
get all about the salesman and his 
house. With direct-mail materia] 
coming to him regularly, the 
dealer is bound to remember the 
line. Perhaps he will mail a fill-in 
order or two occasionally on the 
blanks enclosed with the broad- 
side, folder or letter. The point 
is that the manufacturer gets 
more thorough coverage than he 
could get depending on the sales- 
man alone. 

The call reports are used in still 
another way that commends itself 
to the Schoolmaster. When they 
have been digested at headquar- 
ters, copies are made and sent to 
the company’s jobbers. The job- 
bers are interested. This is adver- 
tising that they will read because 
the hook-up with them is definite 
and apparent. Since the manu- 
facturer began this practice there 
has been no complaint from job- 
bers on the grounds that they 
were not getting the right support 
from the manufacturer and _ his 
salesmen. 

* * * 

Whether to modernize a familiar 
letterhead or package or advertis- 
ing figure that has become old- 


_fashioned or even slightly out of 


date or to discard it completely 
and start with an entirely new one 
is a question that bobs up fre- 
quently and which many com- 
panies today are being forced to 
answer. Shall we put the old pic- 
ture in a new frame or get a new 
picture? 

An interesting example is that 
of Samuel Cabot, Inc., manufac- 
turing chemists, whose creosote 
shingle stains were first sold in 
1882. Naturally enough, the com- 
pany’s early advertising for this 
product was featured by pic- 
tures of houses which had shingles 
that had been given “the soft, vel- 
vety coloring effect so desirable” 
by creosote stains. 

It was natural, too, that pictures 
of houses should continue to fea- 
ture the stain advertising. But 
thirty-five years and more of this 


seemed to be quite long enough to 


continue the same idea, and the 


company sought something new. 
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One of New York’s large 
Advertising Agencies has 
a most important opening 


for the Right Man 


HERE are not many men in this country who are 

fitted to fill this particular niche. The man who 
does must understand copy and be able to lead and 
inspire the Copy Department. He must have the art 
knowledge and taste that will command the respect of 
the Art Directors who will work under him. He must 
know type, engravings and the mechanical side of ad- 
vertising production so as to be able to supervise the 
Mechanical Department. 

He must know markets and merchandising as the 
result of actual sales experience. 

He must be able to handle men with a degree of tact 
that will enable him to take over control of the Art, 
Copy and Mechanical Departments without friction or 
upsets. 

Upon his shoulders will rest, more than upon anyone 
else in the organization, the “feel” of every campaign 
that is created and this man will be responsible for the 
Agency’s reputation as judged by the idea and the art, 
copy and mechanical expression that is given to the 
plan behind the campaign. While he will not be called 
upon to make layouts, to write copy, or to personally 
handle the typography yet he should be able to not 
only direct but, if necessary, show others how to do it. 

We shall expect to pay a salary commensurate with 
the job and the future for the man who can make 
good should be exceedingly bright. We shall want to 
tie the right man so strongly to us that he will spend 
the rest of his business life with us. There are un- 
questionably many men who feel they have the require- 
ments for which we are looking, but in reality there are 
few who have an intelligent understanding of the crea- 
tive side of advertising, who by education and training 
are fitted for this unusually important position. 

If you think you are the right man, sit down and 
write us what you would like to know if positions were 
reversed. Of course your letter will be held in strict 
confidence. 


Address “V,” Box 173, Care Printers’ Ink 
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House Organs 


We are the producers of some of the oldest 
and most successful house organs in the 
country. Edited, » privet and mailed in lots 


of 1000 and up at 5 to 15 cents pername per 
month. Write for acopy of THe WILLIAM 
FEATHER MaGazine. 

The William Feather Company 
607 Caxton Building : Cleveland, Ohio 

















I have bought millions 
in space. 
Now I want to sell! 


For four years I have been 
buying space for some of the lead- 
ing accounts in America. I have 
analyzed good and bad sales talks. 
I think I know the appeal that 
wins. I now want an opportunity 
to sell. 

Unmarried, practical and tem- 
perate. Salary no object. West. 
preferred. Opportunity alone will 
determine my next move. 


Address “H,’”’ Box 22, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 











Magazine Publishers! 


Man with thorough experience in 
manufacturing, distribution, and pro- 
motion of national magazine; also 
intimate knowledge of trade paper 
publishing. Able tc take charge, re- 
organize and run a department so 
that economies introduced will more 
than pay his salary, Address ‘‘U,”’ 
Box 172, Printers’ Ink. 








Send tor 
Proot Sheets 


Printed Publicity wa Montgomery 
307 N. Michigan Ave.Chicago- 
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“However, we've never been able 
to find a more attractive headline 
for our advertising than a good 
looking house,” says March G. 
Bennett, general manager of the 
company, “and so we have clung 
to it. 

“Having been the first to use 
houses in this sort of advertising 
and having built a_ reputation 
among architects, jobbers, retailers 
and painters for it, we naturally 
are loath to discard it and start 
fresh with some other idea. 

“So, after much casting about, 
we have come on a way to use the 
old, familiar heading to attract at- 
tention and at the same time to 
make it more effective than ever 
before. In recent advertising we 
have been framing the house on a 
background of shingles and clap- 
boards which are stained in a 
variety of colors. That is, we 
take actual shingles, siding and 
boards and make a model of them 
to represent a sort of side view 
of a house from roof to lattice 
at the bottom. 

“These are then stained actual 
colors and become a frame for 
the advertisement. The good, old 
house takes its regular place at the 
top of the advertisement where, 
set off by the coloring of the 
frame, it becomes even more at- 
tractive than when heading the 
advertisement alone. Usually the 
house is done in colors different 
from the frame, giving the adver- 
tisement double punch in that con- 
sumers see two examples of the 
use of colorful stains. 

“So, far from being passé, our 

















LITHOGRAPHED 
LETTERHEADS 


F or $1.25 THOUSAND 


COMPLETE 
N 50M lots; 25M $1.50; 12,500 Bona 
on our white 20 Ib. Paramount d, 
A Beautiful, Strong, Snappy 
No smaller quantities 
ENVELOPES TO MATCH, $1.50 PER 


Booklet of Engravings on request. 
GEORGE MORRISON CO. 
425 East 53rd St.,N. Y.City. Dept.T 


TELEPHONES PLAza 1874-1875-1518 
Established 1898 Incorporated 1905 
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house is proving a better headline 
than ever. Framed in a new way, 
it is still doing yeoman’ s duty.” 


If there is one dlaai which 
will excite a lively discussion 
among advertising managers at 
any time, the Schoolmaster thinks 
that it is, “What should be 
charged to the advertising appro- 
priation ? In the past, the adver- 
tising appropriation has often been 
made the Christmas tree for all 
the other departments, but there 
is a growing resentment against 
that practice. Some advertising 
managers have become skilled at 
building up ingenious barriers 
against unwarranted raids on 
their funds. 

Recently one of the members of 
the Class heard a group of engi- 
neering advertisers threshing out 
this topic. One of them, the ad- 
vertising manager of a big public 
utility, told how he met demands 
for subscriptions that come to 
him when the outlay would not 
result in any real advertising for 
his company. “When one of these 
representatives of a wild cat 
medium calls on me I always re- 
ceive him courteously and listen 
to him carefully. Usually, I can 
tell from his conversation where 
he comes from. Invariably I 
switch the conversation to his part 
of the country or to. some subject 
in which some mannerism of his 
has convinced me he is interested. 
He doesn’t object. It puts him 
in a good humor. In two minutes 
we are miles away from the sub- 
ject of advertising. Before he 
realizes it, he is shaking hands 
with me and on his way. And as 
a rule I’ll bet he goes back to his 
committee thinking I’m a pretty 
good fellow and ready to report a 
pleasant call.” 

The experienced salesman, of 
course, does not let himself be put 
off so summarily. The inexperi- 
enced solicitor on the other hand 
finds difficulty in rigging a de- 
fense against such tactics where 
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THe One Greatest ITEM 
oF EXPENSE 


—to those who buy premiums in quantity 
is the loss in dead stock. Much of this 
is bound to accumulate even under the 
most careful buying. 


—Under our Premium Service, the i 
mium user ties up no money in premium 
merchandise and has absolutely no loss 
from unused or damaged premiums. 


of more than 2000 dif- 
ferent items is at the disposal of our 
customer, for none of which he pays ex- 
cept as used. 


—Daily shipments are made to names 
and addresses sent us by those who use 
our Service. 

—Premiums are ata ty an, oe & 
time as needed, . | the best f actory “job 
bing prices, plus the actual al ent of; of pack- 
ing and delivering 

—Booklets explaining our ote mailed 
on request to those stating the nature of 
their business. 

THE PREMIUM SERVICE CO., 
199 Franklin Street 


ING. 
New York 




















WANTED 


Assistant Promotion Man- 
ager for New York 
Newspaper 


A large New York newspaper 
wants a young copywriter and lay- 
out man to assist the Promotion 
Manager. Must be able to write 
strong sales letters. Previous ex- 
perience essential. 


Write fully, giving age, experience, 
salary desired, etc. Applications 
will be considered confidential. Ad- 
dress “K.,” Box 25, Printers’ Ink. 














Emboss Your Own 







Stationery 
3 Line Stamp (rai-ed 
letters) $200 (Cash. 
Notary Seal $2.00. gem. 
THE 
MESSENGER 
SHOPPE 
Smithtown 
Branch, 
N.Y. 
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| 
‘600,000. 
A Year of | 


Advertising 
Printing Sales 


A printing plant wanted ca- 
pable of handling this work. 


Will be purchased by parties 
controlling this business. 


Send full particulars to Box 
698, 2501 World Tower 
Building, New York City. 























If— 


any independent advertising concern can put 
us In touch with an occasional printing job 
or an account, we will be glad to pay a 
regular commission. High-grade direct by- 
mail booklet and catalogue work on'y, wanted. 
Our p’ant with complete facilities and service 
department is conveniently located near Penn 
Station. Address ‘‘R.,”’ Box 23, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 





% FREE LANCE who has planned 
and written a ream of 


Men’s Wear Copy 


now available to handle one or two as- 
signments on Clothes, Haberdashery, 
or Sporting Goods, for a manufacturer, 
merchant or agency. Executes complete 
plan, —— rough ideas, or just writes 
the cop 


‘Addsese “LL.” Box 26, Printers’ Ink. 
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he can’t locate the issue. So far 
as the advertising manager can 
keep any issue from arising, he is 
going to keep his appropriation 
intact and the good-will of his 
company unimpaired. 


October News Print Production 


Statistics of The News Print Ser. 
vice Bureau, New York, show that the 
production of news — in the United 
States during October, 1925, amounted 
to 135,225 tons, compared with 121,019 
tons in September. Total production’ for 
the ten months ended October 31, is 
reported at 1,258,723 tons, or 27,470 
tons ahead of the same period ‘last 
year. 

Canadian production for the month 
of October was 137,506 tons. This 
contrasts with 124, 704 tons in Septem- 
ber. For the ten-month period ended 
October 31, production amounted to 
1,250,974 tons, or 122,025 tons ahead 
of the same period in 1924. 

The total production of news print in 
the United States and Canada for the 
month of October amounted to 272,731 
tons, an increase of 27,005 when com- 
pared with September. Combined pro- 
duction for 1925 to date is 2,509,697 
tons. This is an increase of 149,495 
tons over the combined production fo 
the first ten months of 1924. 


Death of Earle Clark Howard 


Earle Clark Howard, vice-president 
of the Cadillac Motor Car Company, 
Detroit, died recently at Cleveland, 


Ohio. He first joined the Cadillac 
company in 1906, in the sales depart- 
ment, later becoming sales manager. 


He formerly had been with the Na- 
tional Cash Register Company. 

Mr. Howard left the Cadillac com- 
pany in 1919 to found the Lafayette 
Motors Corporation, of which he be- 
came yice-president and general man- 
ager. Five years later he joined the 
Fisher Body Corporation in an execu- 
tive capacity. In January of this year 
Mr. oward returned to Cadillac as 
assistant to the president. Shortly 
afterwards he was made vice-president. 


Appointed by “Cosmopolitan” 


and “Good Housekeeping” 

John F. Whedon, publishers’ repre- 
sentative, has been appointed Pacific 
Coast representative of Cosmopolitan 
and Good Housekeeping, with head- 
quarters at San Francisco. 














Multigraph Ribbons Reinked 
OM Gees 


bbons 


4, process costs only $6.00 a dozen. 
trial order will convince you that it is the the 
Re-Inking you can buy. 


Try it. 


ne W. Scott Ingram, Inc. 


‘Bape. B.67 West Broadway, New York City 
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Classified Advertisements 








cents. Cash must accompany order. 





Classified advertisements in “Printers’ Ink” cost sixty-five cents a line for 
each insertion. No order accepted for less than three dollars and twenty-five 


First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Saturday 

















BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Printing Machinery and Supplies 
New and Pre-Used 
Printers’ Complete Outfitters 
Conner, Fendler & Co., New York City 


We are in the market to print one 
more newspaper or magazine. You will 
be surprised how reasonably we will pro- 
duce either of these jobs to fill in our 
schedule. See us or write us at once. 
Anchor Linotype Printing Company, 144 
High St., Boston, Mass. 


PARTNER WANTED 
Young man, 28 to 35, to handle selling 
end of business, by small advertising 
agency, established 3 years in Philadel- 
phia. Small investment required. Will 
pay big returns to hustler. Please give 
all details in first letter. Box 516, P. I. 


John Thompson 


Universal Power Press 
Practically brand new, bed 14 by 22, 
completely equipped and in perfect con- 
dition will be sold by Lincoln Engraving 
Company, 19 High St., Boston, Mass. 


Your Opportunity 
To Procure 


Printers, Bookbinders and Box 
Makers reconditioned machinery 
at exceptional bargain prices, and 
upon most liberal terms. Our pres- 
ent stock contains 40 cylinder 
presses, over 100 job presses 
(various makes, all sizes) auto- 
matic presses, 30 paper cutters, 
from 16 to 65 inches, folding ma- 
chines, wire stitchers, perforators, 
punching machines, standing 
presses, cutting and creasing 
presses, box making and miscellan- 
eous machines. Must be sold re- 
gardless of cost. Send for revised 
list. Conner Fendler Branch,— 

















A. T. F. Co, Ninety-six Beekman 
Street, New York City. 


WANTED—Chicago advertising repre- 
sentative who has one or two good papers 
and wants to take on another with good 
leads and prospects. No drawing account, 
but contracts cashed. Box 521, P. I. 





Direct-Mail Circulation Developer 
A long-established trade paper desires to 
enlist the services of a direct-mail organi- 
zation in securing a special class of 
readers. The paper is an unquestioned 
leader in its field, with special features 
that differentiate it from competitors. 
The advertiser would like to hear from 
concerns specializing in direct-mail cir- 
culation, with full information covering 
service to be rendered. Box 525, P. 1. 





HELP WANTED 


Advertising Solicitor for States of 
Ohio, Indiana and Michigan, for monthly 
trade journal. Excellent opportunity for 
right man and business-getter. Address 
Box 510, Printers’ Ink. 











Salesmen of the Highest Calibre Used 
to earning upwards of $10,000 yearly. 
Advance commission, full co-operation. 
Outdoor Advertising Associates, 631 
Singer Building, New York City. 


A Sales Correspondent with an under- 
standing of advertising who can also do 
some personal selling. Moderate drawing 
account and commission. Full details in 
confidence. Box 515, Printers’ Ink. 


Salesmen’s House Organ Editor Wanted. 
Young man with experience in selling 
and in editing salesmen’s house organs 
wanted for editorial work. Unusual op- 
portunity to join rapidly growing pub- 
lishing organization in New York and 
Chicago. Box 526, Printers’ Ink. 











MAIL ORDER MAN 


We want a young man, 25 to 35 years 
of age, who kas had actual experience 
in selling Direct by Mail to Farm Trade, 
preferably machinery lines. Must be able 
to manage Branch Office and produce re- 
sults: x 507, Printers’ Ink. 





ADVERTISING—SALES MANAGER 
Wanted by manufacturer of food specialty 
on the market over 35 years. 

Man of good character and habits, ability 
and ambition, with wide experience in 
advertising and selling grocery specialty. 
Excellent 0; pockets, 

Give complete confidential information 
and reference. Also state salary re- 
quired. Address Box 508, Printers’ Ink, 
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Advertising Department of large con- 
cern has opening for capable young 
woman as assistant. Must have general 
advertising knowledge as well as steno- 
graphic ability. Write Box 529, P. I. 





Large manufacturer wants exceptional 
man to assist in preparing advertising 
and sales literature for a technical prod- 
uct. Ability to write is necessary. Tech- 
nical training and a knowledge of en- 
gines is highly desirable. Give complete 
experience and references when writing. 
Box 514, Printers’ Ink. 





ADVERTISING 


Large concern manufacturing well 
known brand of ladies’ apparel re- 
quires service of sales promotion 
manager. State qualifications and 
previous experience, exceptional op- 
portunity. TE, 1220 Longacre Build- 
ing, New York City. 





A printing plant, recognized as one of 
the best in eastern United States, located 
in a manufacturing and farming commu- 
nity in Pennsylvania, has openings for 
two reliable and hustling men. Foreman 
who knows every phase of the business 
and linotype machinist-operator. Willing 
to give interest to right parties. Two 
plants, two weekly newspapers, publica- 
tion and general job printing, big busi- 
ness which can easily be doubled. Founder 
devoted 30 years to business which has 
grown to such proportions that real ef- 
ficient help is imperative. Chance of 
life-time to workers. Stragglers or pre- 
tenders should not apply. Shops must 
be seen to be appreciated. Box 523, P. I 








HIGH-CLASS SALESMAN WANTED 


The world’s largest manufacturer of litho 
graphed metal advertising signs, store 
displays, mérchandising cabinets and de- 
vices, now serving the country’s largest 
advertisers, have openings for several 
thoroughly experienced salesmen. 

Must have rounded out knowledge of 
merchandising methods, creative ability 
and be able to meet and sell executives. 

Money-making possibilities for real 
salesmen practically unlimited. Perma- 
nent employment, liberal commission. 
Correspondence confidential. State age, 
nationality, present earnings, business 
references. Address Box 536, P. I. 


R MANAGER 
We have an opening for a man, pref- 
erably betweeh 33 and 42, who by rea- 
son of education, experience, and train- 
ing is qualified to manage a branch office, 
directing a sales force covering consider- 
able territory selling Whiz nationally 
advertised products direct to the dealer, 
and who possesses necessary executive 
ability to manage an office organization 
and to supervise warehousing and ship- 
ping activities. To such a man we offer 
a splendid opportunity for immediate 
employment. In answering, give full 
particulars as.to education, experience, 
qualifications, sending photograph with ap- 
plication, endorsing on back when taken. 
_ Address: Director of Branches, The R. M. 
Hollingshead Co., Camden, N. J. 
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Progressive production studio working 
with advertising field and agencies has 
opening for contact man and salesman (or 
woman). Commission earnings will be at- 
tractive. Write your story to Box 528, PJ, 


HELP! HELP! 

My mail-order business in Chicago, do 
ing $250,000 year, has outgrown one-man 
management and has much larger pos 
sibilities with capable help. I want a 
young man (Protestant) willing to work 
as bard as I do who, when proven, can 
share in the rewards. I do not expect a 
paragon but want ability, reliability. 
loyalty, vision, honesty—results. Ex. 
perience selling dealers and handling 
canvassers, also ability to play a stringed 
instrument are desirable. Box 530, care 
Printers’ Ink, Chicago Office. 


ADVERTISING WRITER 
Somewhere there is a man who has dem- 
onstrated that he can write better-than- 
the-average copy for newspaper and mag: 
azine advertisements, who is not satisfied 
with his present progress and is looking 
for a better-than-average opportunity. He 
is quick to grasp ideas, has sound ideas 
of his‘own, knows something about mer- 
chandising and can make good layouts 
to accompany his copy. A_ progressive, 
wide-awake agency is looking for this 
man. They are ready to pay him a worth- 
while salary to start with and as much 
more in the future as he can demonstrate 
he is worth. In answering please give com- 
plete details of your experience, age, pres- 
ent connection and salary. All in confi- 
dence, of course. Address Box 540, P. L 




















WANTED 
Western Advertising Man 


HIS man is wanted to manage the 
Chicago branch sales office of a 
well-known and prominent Latin- 
American monthly magazine. 


It is preferable, but not essential, 
that he have a knowledge of for- 
eign advertising—especially in Latin- 
America. 


This man must be a publication 
advertising salesman. He must know 
advertising as it applies to the sale 
of a consumer publication with an 
A. B. C. circulation. 


This man must know the western 
territory and have contact with na- 
+ tional advertisers and agencies. 


We want this man’s full time—we 
can soon prove to this man that this 
is a big job for a big man. 


He must live in or near Chicago 
and be willing to travel occasionally. 


Phone for appointment: H. J. 
Wandiess, La Salle Hotel, Chicago, 
Iinois, any time before 9:30 A.M., 
on or after December 2nd. 
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Copy man for Service Department of 
technical paper. Good education and ex- 
perience in writing on mechanical sub- 
jects essential. State age, salary and 
previous experience. Excellent oppor- 
tunity. Box 511, Printers’ Ink. 











MISCELLANEOUS 


ARTIST DESIRES SPACE or desk 
room with art agency. Will give ser- 
vices in exchange for rent. Expert on 
lettering, designing and poster work. 
Box 541, Printers’ Ink. 


Acme Coin Mailers 


Made in 12 styles. Large advertising 
space. Holds money securely. Dodd 
Printing Co., Fort Madison, Iowa. 


“Artists, Translators, Copy Writers 
All or part of small room adjoining in- 
ternational advertising agency in_position 
to place considerable business. Centrally 
located. Rents moderate. Act quickly. 
Box 524, Printers’ Ink. 




















POSITIONS WANTED 


Writer of ten years’ successful experi- 
ence desires consultant work in nutri- 
tional or medical lines. Will conduct ex- 
haustive research and write inspiraticnal 
sales copy. Box 518, Printers’ Ink. 


ARTIST 
With advertising experience desires con- 
nection with agency or studio. Layouts, 
lettering and design. Can handle rough 
and finish. Box 512, Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING or BUSINESS MAN- 
AGER of experience and ability, live 
wire, wants connection good publica- 
tion, preferably Texas or Oklahoma. 
Box 509, Printers’ Ink. 


ARTIST 


Free lance, one good account wanted, 
requiring expert pen work, no figures. 
Box 532, Printers’ Ink. 























German, 23, speaking English, desires 
position where he can get an opportunity 
to learn American business methods. 
Possibly large Paper Concern. Salary 
not important. Box 520, Printers’ Ink. 
ARTIST 

Advanced beginner with ability and 18 
months’ general experience, seeks steady 
position with reliable opportunity. Start 
$25. Box 535, Printers’ Ink. 


SUCCESSFUL SALESMAN 
desires to enter advertising field. Ten 
years’ sales experience. Seeks connec- 
tion with a publisher or producer of ad- 
vertising displays, etc. Box 539, P. I. 


Paint Adv. Mgr. 


Or sales promotion. Ten years’ experi- 














ence in this capacity for two paint and 
varnish mfrs., using publications, direct 
mail, etc. Also previous publishing ex: 
perience. Can “bring home the bacon.’ 
Address Box 531, Printers’ Ink. 
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LAYOUT MAN and VISUALIZER de- 
sires space in exchange for services—or 
full-time engagement. An _ experienced 
artist, writes copy, knows printing. Box 
519, Printers’ Ink. 


ARTIST 


Pen specialist, wood cut style, wishes 
position. Still Life, Technical, Letter- 
ing. Box 533, Printers’ Ink. 


Successful advertising sales repre- 
sentative leaves on January 3 for the 
major cities of the country and is in a 
position to represent one other company 
either in field organization work or as 
sales representative. Box 527, P. I. 


I sold magazine space 3 years. Was 
advertising and sales manager 4 years 
for national concern selling to drug and 
department stores. I bought space in 
every medium. Directed salesmen and sold 
personally. Thirty-three years old. Now 
connected. Open for sales management 
or trade promotion work. Box 538, P. I. 














Salesman 

With broad advertising and sales ex- 
perience. Specialized in securing distri- 
bution for new products through co-ordin- 
ating advertising and sales plans. Have 
trained and supervised salesmen in field. 
Experienced advertising solicitor and field 
promotion man. Six years’ road experience 
in 30 States selling principal outlets for 
advertised goods. Age 30, single and can 
travel anywhere. Could be available 
Jan. 1st. Box 534, Printers’ Ink. 





Production Executive Wants a Job 
He can make and save money for some 
busy agency, by his ability to buy to ad- 
vantage. He has a sound, practical train- 
ing in the purchase of typography, en- 
graving, printing and lithographing, paper 
and binding. He knows and understands 
production .costs and can keep routine 
and detail under control. Age 33, and mar- 
ried. His experience and local references 
justify an interview. Salary—just what 
a good man should get. Box 537, P. I. 





SALES PROMOTION EXECUTIVE 
Since graduation from college, I have 
had 1% yrs. Military Service; 1% yrs. 
special advertising and sales work; 2% 
yrs. Sales Promotion Manager large In- 
vestment Corporation; 2% yrs. Division 
Manager, Circulation Department lead- 
ing national magazine. I write effective 
copy, and have a thorough command of 
English. 

Reorganizations involving change in lo- 
cation make it desirable to seek new 
connection. Present employers are ready 
to answer inquiries concerning ability 
and character. Box 513, Printers’ Ink. 








Circulation Manager 
Learned circulation from the ground up. 
Executive for seven and one-half years. 
Trained in accountancy and office man- 
agement. Organizer, systematizer and 
vitalizer. In prime of life, educated, 
family, temperate. Change by January 1. 
References: PRESENT and past em- 
ployers. If not satisfied with present 
results, get a circulation manager that 
has and can always produce. Box 522, 
care of Printers’ Ink, Chicago Office. 
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Do Farmers Buy on Price? 


Buckeye Incubators and 
Brooders are the quality 
products in the poultry rais- 
ing equipment field. 


But here is a case where 
quality and quantity go 
hand in hand, for the Buck- 
eye Incubator Company is 
the world’s largest manu- 
facturer of incubators and 
brooders. 





“Ghe GEYER-DAYTON 


ADVERTISING COMPANY 
Dayton , Ohio 
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How Chicago Tribune 
advertising breaks sales record 
for drug concern 
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Chicago Tribune, 
The Tower, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


ATTENTION: Mr. Donohue 


Dear Mr. Donohue :— 

It may interest 
you to know that our "Anniversary 
Sale" (Page Ad. Friday, Oct. 23rd) 
broke all of our records to date, 
both in the number, and in amount 
of sales. While our ad-man says we 
are entitled to some credit for the 
"irresistibility" of the items, 
we are forced to acknowledge that 
wide publicity of even good-—things 
are essential to success So we 

. willingly split the credit 


with you. Very truly yours, 
MacLEAN DRUG COMPANY, 











The Bhicags Cribune 


HRATHE WORLD'S GREATEST NEWSPAPER, 








Circulation Over 680,000 Daily and Over 1,000,000 Sunday 
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